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ARWICK COLLEGE ror YOUNG | 


LADIES, 79, y 
ROAD, SW. 79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE 


Parron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Parrons. 


HE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Ecclesto 
atk J. EMERSON TENNENT, KH. xe, oo Warnick Square. 


Lavy Prrncrrar. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
Visrrivo Minister. 
THE REV. R, MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's. 
pen 


Scripture History ........ The Rev. R. Mazon, M.A. 
Andont h Moneta Yisiory The tev Pron Ce i. AER 
lish and Lit. Phe Rev. I 


E 1. A. Dixon, M, ne i 
Nal and App. 8 and Lit. J Ate VF Scat, MA, Moe ' x 
French ditto "as Tocnisa, 

Italian ditto | Signor Bracat. 

Ge ditto ditto.. Herr Mast, 





. J. B. Caarrenron 
4a Signor F. Lasacne. 


Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 


e. a4 H. Hormes, a 3 
sq. 





is Establishment is intended to supply a want l felt in this 
se Parents desirous of obtaining for their Benghie rs 
the advantages of a sound and a mode- 
rate expense. 
The course of study includes the Holy Scriptures, English Gram- 
a geeemente, Parelcat ~ Politica raphy, 
History ( tand Modern), Natural History and Philosophy, 
gin and Model Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, 
and Italian 


oy are gin the direction of able and eminent 
r Term, eae! 
and 37. 3s. 
per , ol, fess Ai 4s.,and 34. 3s. 
and 4s., 22, Driving. 
various styles, for odvencea } Pupils 
A under rs, Boancuarp mand the resident 
Governesses is open for Junior Pupi 
Above 12 years of age .. coord een Term. 
Under 12 pa ” rae 
A limited number of Resident Pupils ee Cad 
Above 12 years of age ........ 60 guineas per annum. 
Under 12 . 50 





Professors. The 
La Instruction iat Uetramentel al Mute, Bi. 58. 
+, Dancing 
i$ Painting, in 
3l. 38, per Term. 
direction of 
eancebes ” 
» wee 





” 


” 
& 7 the rela Govere all ~ en a English, French, and Music, 
TRAS. 


6 guineas per annum. 
pera es een % 

Singing is taught Signor and Madame F. Lastacar; Dancing 
by Madame Micra Signor and A. Daursnninn, Reg. ; D ; Draw- 
ing by lame Van _tntomnaiig: Rid it by Mr. Buackman, 

A i t is, received at 100 guineas ney gov. 

include the extras and lessons from all the Pro- 
Signor and Madame Lablache, J. B. 
Madame u Davis, and Mr. Blackman ; 

lessons by either ‘of hese might, however, be substituted for those 


quae of testetta lustrated) are delivered on Scientifi 
lectures jare iv on Scientific, 
Philosophical es (ually subjects, in each Term, by eminent 


decee eimai arrangements will be on the plan of a refined and 
well- strictest attention to health will be paid, 
and it will be the anxlous care of the Lady Principal to see that the 

rel ious bran of study compre- 
hended in a complete, course of female education, are carnestly and 








ently carried 

ach you ro is requested to bring dinner napkins, sheets 
and towels, ve and spoons, for her own use ; which will be 
reine oisalivi tate Thee ThreeT ly, Lent, Easter, and 
year ‘erms ; namely, ani 
Pon ag 
, and ends Jul si mas 

Term ns October Ist, and ends 5 


en mber 2) 
The are from the Dane of July to the 3 30th of eg oye 
from the 2ist of December to the 21st a sonmeey | and from the day 
before Good a Vries % the ie of Easter wi 
Fees to be paid each Term in advance. 4 aad notice of one Term to 
be be'given previously. t to removal. No reduction made for occasional 
* References exchanged 





ARWICK COLLEGE ror LADIES, 
79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, 8.W. 


Parron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Paraons, 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, 
SIR J. E. TENNENT, &c. 
Lapy Parncrpat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD. 


—O— 
following LECTURES will be delivered during the present 
7 . (Lent) Term, 1860: — $ ae es 
February at 
The Rev. Prof. Curisrmas, M.A., F 
ods with ARERR 


February 
W. T. Inirr, be 45. a Book of Nature— The Seasons— 
what they show, and sn cucaped 


a vob 
The Prof. Cunisrmas, MA. A. . ‘7 S.—Theories of Combus- 
tho with! Experiments. 


S.—Theories of Light and 


March 13th. 
Farp, Annotp, Esq., Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Charles V. and his Time. 


March 27th. : 
The Rev. H. C. Heu.nrinn, M.A.—The Tendencies of Moderh 
Literature. 


The Lectures will commence precisely at Eight p.m. 





Y 

OCIETY OF ARTS EXHIBITION OF 
INVENTIONS. ate Twelfth Annual Exhibition of reeent 
Inventions will be opened at the House of the Society of Arts, John 

Street, derste’ London, on Monday the 9th of April, 1360. 
or Lager | articles (which must be forwarded to the 
*s House carriage paid) are Thursday, Friday .and Satur- 
a e 22nd, ord, and 24th of March, but no are le can be received 
unless space has been previously allotted ~| which application 
pepe og made to the Secretary without delay No charge is made 
for space. 


By Order, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
noe Bones Je Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
ebruary, 5 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—SUBSCRIP- 
TION ONE GUINEA. — Prizeholders select from the 
public exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a valuable 





/ - e, and in addition receives a volume of Thirty Engravings by 











J. Lrvron, from celebrated i plapnees by British Artists, together 
with an impression of ‘So y F. Hout, after J. J 
titled ** Come Along.’’ Now ready for delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN,} Ilonorary 
LEWIS POCOCK,  / Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, February, 1860. 


10 SCULPTORS. — The COUNCIL of the 
ART-UNION of pay Lhe Roa od pol ager eos of i ah wal Se 


GUINE 8 for s Gaenp xecn 
ronze or Parian representing or subject from “Roglish 
me TIREY Gu NEAS will be awarded to the work 
which may be sel second in merit. The Preroiums are to 
be competed for by Finished Modeis in Plaster; the height of the 
Figure when erect to be Twenty inches 
The Models are to be sent in to the Office of the Sootaty on or 
before the lith of July next, each accompanied by al 
Letter a ba ‘ulptor’s name, and they will he publicly 
exhibited. The fodels, with Copyright, will become 
os roperty of the A po Union of London 
Council reserve to themselves the right of withholding 
cither hay both of the Premiums, if works of adequate merit be not 
submi' 
In reply ' to competitor , foreigners residing in England will be ad- 


mitted as competito: 
GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 
LEWIS PUCOCK. - § Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, February, 1860, 


ENKINS, en- 











O ARTISTS.,—The COUNCIL of the ART- 
UNION of LONDON offer a Premium of ONE HUN- 
DRED GUINEAS for a series of Designs in Outline, or Outline 
slightly Shaded, te, of Mr. Tennyson's Poe: * The 
Idylis of the King.” Ten pears. by Eight. The number of 
the Designs to be not less than Tw 
Simplicity o 





, severe beauty of form, 
and pure correct drawing, ae the « ¢ ualities which the Council are 
anxious to realise in this series. If it should be deemed expedient 
to engrave the compositions selected, the Artist will ex- 
pected to superintend the execution. 

The Deseinas Loge ae" by a Sealed eye costeining the 
Artist’s Name, are to be sent in to the Office pe Bockty on or 
before the 30th of » ded next, and they will be publicly ited 

The Council reserve to themselves the right of wit SSldine tl the 
Premium, if a work of adequate merit be not submitted. 

In reply to inquiries, foreigners residing in England will be ad- 
mitted as competitors. 

Honorary 


Secretaries. 


GEenGn Soe} 
S$ PUCOCK. 


444, West Strand, Selina, a 


> RITISH - INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. Te 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of t 
WORKS = BRITISH AXKTISTS, is open daily from Ten till Five 


Admission 1 Catalogue 6 6d. 
dmission 1s, GEORGE BICOL, nseriosidal 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 

The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Photographic 

Society of London is now open Daily, at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, also in the Evening from 7 to 10, except on Saturdays. 











ENSONS WATCHES. 
** Perfection of mechanism.” — Morning Post. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100Gs._SILVER WA’ THES, 2to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson's ilustrated Watch Pamphlet. 


Watches sent free to an pert of the United Kingdom, on receipt 
aginst m ‘ost Office Orders. 7 
33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 





ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, in pee and silver. in great variety, of every construction 
rice, fro om 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, 

= its correct per g Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Joun Benwerr, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 








UTY OFF CLOCKS. — NOTICE. — J. 
ENNETT will, on the passing of the New Tariff, offer the 
acased osu coll jection of French Clocks, in Marble, Gilt, 
Bronze, and every other deseri; a. at the full reduction of Ten 


per cent. from ror mm prices. 
§ to —j == ‘Watches, his entire Stock of 
a ty an eit of Bwiss manufacture, will be offered to the 
public at a similar reduction. 


His premises having been recently enlarged, and his Stock greatly 


| inereased, J. Benner offers the full reduction off the largest possi- 
|! ble selection. 


BENNETT'S Watch Manufactory, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 


HE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 


New 
Series, commencing January 6, 1860. This 


Periodical, established- in the year 1816, has be- 
come the property of a body of gentlemen who 
purpose devoting a considerable capital to its 
enlargement and improvement. Arrangements 
have been made with some of the most eminent 
writers in the country to secure their services in 
the Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific 
Departments. 

It will be the desire of the Conductors to give 
early Notices of all important Books ; these will 
be thoroughly impartial, and will be in length 
proportioned to the character and extent of the 
works themselves. 

New Music, new Dramas, new Scientific Dis- 
coveries and Theories, will be passed in review 
with as little delay as possible; and every effort 
will be made to render this oldest of our Literary 
Periodicals worthy the attention and confidence 
of the Public. 

Every week, a portion of the “ Gazette” will 
be devoted to book buyers and book readers, and 
all the chief Literary productions of the week 
will be so far noticed as to guide those who may 
be seeking for information of this kind. It is 
not intended that these slight Notices shall pre- 
clude subsequent and longer Reviews. All im- 
portant Ecclesiastical information will be laid 
from time to time before the reader. 

Arrangements have been made with Cor- 
respondents in Paris, Madrid, and Vienna; and 
nothing of interest in the Iiterary and Artistic 
circles in those cities will remain without notice. 

From the first week in January, 1860, the 
“ Literary Gazette” has been permanently en- 
larged ; and as the material intended to be bound 
up will be separately paged, it is believed that the 
volumes will not reach an inconvenient bulk. 

Subscribers of one pound, paid in advance, 
will be entitled to receive the “ Gazette,” post 
Free, from the office, for one year from the time 
of subscription. Post Office Orders may be 
drawn in favour of J. W. Jones, and made pay- 
able at the Money Order Office in Fleet Street. 


Offices: 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





W. SILVER & Co’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
- HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C,_.OUTFITS ne 
Australis juve , aud China, for Naval ‘and Military Office 
Cadets m, and Civilians; clothing for pit mares 3 
home use, Bag oa a and Military uniforms and civilian dress of 
the best material and workmanship; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.: 
ladies’ outfits; twrniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial 
use, embracing every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, 
portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates, 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. Dockyards), Wool- 
wich. 





}XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
y WIDOWS AND OTHERS, heving Residuary Accounts to 
pass, or Valuations for Probate or Duty made, weer seve 
much tiie and ned Val on application to. Messrs. BRAD: 
and Co., Licensed Valuers for Administration, &c., 3, Beans 8 tons, 











Doctors’ Commons, E 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXE R 

is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode, xc. 
No inval shou'd without them. Town and country es 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 
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HE CHRISTMAS WEEK, A CHRISTMAS 
STORY. By the Rev. Henay Cunisrmas, M.A., F.R.S.,F.S.A, 


Edinburgh: Bracx and Co, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{No. 86 (2246).—Fann eras, 1960, 




















Price One Shilling. W. C. BENNETT'S POEMS. 
MACMILLAN S MAGAZINE, Price 1s., just published. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 


No. V., March, emt 


** This is a charmi itte le story, od which the ground work is the 
of a poor simple-hearted Will be ublish ed in time for the early 
ees cca te the ‘Christina ne Te ne ge eitsie an absent | will oe THE SUEZ eon yo mad By the ie ev. J. W. Bae 
rector, are defined with manifest truth and with a sense of hearty | ley; ON rr. voy, yt 5, Sovnne ne a = pation of TOM M 
sympathy. Poverty, nakedl resented, docs not lessen the | B ge’ T OXFO " aul A a 
dignity of the g nan, w 0, auriig one Christmas week, is | PW ables, HILD PASSENGER, Lang Bans R 4 
plunged into despair by a thgeaals but of course made, at the end | Pa ee PHYSIO proay OF LAUGHTER, 
it, as y and prosperous as it befits the hero of a Christmas | ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, by Herbert Co! , and ts Seonott “Artic 
tale tobe. It Froud | be well for the. labourers in the church if Pro- | cles of interest. 
Christmas had the making of tate Sustepmsee, This little 


with e fall know rledge meaning of Vphawes of clerie been mien 

witha ow ie oO various of clerica! 

paints, and it fe for itself a very cordial reception from the 
lic.” "Examiner, Dec. 24th. 


“ Success has attended the attempt to ) end moral teaching with 
amusing reading.” —JUustrated London Ni 

* The Corietmas | pook of Mr. Charisteass, a igh the theme is old, 

f Ch time in its charities of feeling, 

and in its crisp and bask literary sty ie.” — A thenceum. 


“ The sibillating title of this overwhelming irruption of ‘ Christ- 
mas’ is significant of the hiss with which the book will be perused. 
Some writers have the untoward accomplishment of spoiling what 
they pilfer, and of obliterating the beauties of an original they 
propria te, but cannot comprehend. Some years ago a German tale 
ofa village pastor's sufferings was ‘translated with much popularity 
and we have it now cooked up by the Rev. Professor, w reful 
dilution of every noble thought, elevated poe mg or strikin 
observation, Like a delicate fabric submitted to an awkw: 
laundress, the brilliant colours of the original are washed out, and 
substituted by the soap and froth ae the penny-a- 
liner. The audacity of the plag' excites amazement, the 
debility of the style, our pity, a] the turpitude "of = es ‘lar- 
ceny is exaggerated by the unskilfulness of the application. This 
latter cireumstance, however, though it deteriorates the model story, 
renders ~_s — i a easy, since in the heterogeneous madiey, 





whateve noble and elevated sentiment belongs, 
course, to the § iett ot the orginal, while what is mean, flashy, and 
puerile, is evidently the copyist’s own.”—Court urt Cireular. (This 


print must not be confounded with the Court Journal.) 


It will be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such book 
exists, either in the German or in any translation, as that which the 
reviewer describes, The assertion is without any foundation, save 
in his own invention. 


“ We are glad to Lo able to say that Mr. Christmas practises what 
he preaches.""— Critic. 

“This is a little ae but 4ig with interest. It has seldom 
been our lot to gg | se a pod at has so completely absorbed our 
age sympat ny It is so full of the most touching incidents, told 
b: master at we earnestly recommend its perusal to our 
friends, capeenily to our youne friends, whose tenderest emetions it 
is sure to call forth in such a manner as tomake them happier and 

ter." Civil Service Gazette. 


“Fad this volume reached us éarlier, we should have spoken of 
its merits at the time when they were most intended to be made 
known ; but even though that time is passed, we cannot refrain 
from giving it the meed of praise which it deserves—both tor its 
object and the manner - which tha that object has been carried out,""— 
Bell's Weekly Messenge: 





eet NURSERY, BROMPTON, 
CHATHAM. 





The object _of the above Institution is tos receive and maintain 
the Infant Children of Soldiers and Sailors during the day, and 
| awed atsee an opportunity to the Mothers to assist in supporting 

hemselves. 





Parnonzss, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Vice-Parronesses : 





The Duchess of Roxburghe. Lady Jones, Crammer Hall, Fa- 
The Countess of Darnley. kenham. 
The Dowager Countess of Win-| Lady Bingham, Heathfield 
chelsea and Nottingham. Lodge, Ringwood. 
Lady Stapleton, Mereworth. Lady § mith, Hyde Park Square. 
Mrs. William Angerstein, 
Commurrer : 
Mrs. Bradford. Mrs, Lang. 
Mrs. Connelly. Mrs. Lovsil. 
are. Elis Mrs. P. 
irs. is, Mrs, Ne - P 
Bre. ul Hire. Be ew m Phillips. 
Mrs. ror Fielding. Mrs. Ro’ 
Mrs. Fincham, Mrs. Roney. 
Mrs. Goldsmith. Mrs. Schaw. 
Mrs. C, Green. Mrs. M. Williams. 
Mrs. Jenkins. Mrs. Alfred Wright. 
Treasurer, 


Mrs. Powlett Bingham. 


Hon. Men. Orricen, How. Secarrary. 
H. Weeks, Esq. Rev. Daniel Cooke. 


Tats Institution was opened in January last; the Committee have 
therefore had chundes < opportaatiy < of testing ite usefulness ; and 
they are now thankful those friends who 
have already Contribeted to its support, Pethat it has d be- 


Macmittaw and Co., Cambridge: and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 





NCE A WEEK. — No. 35, published next 
week, will contain the continuation of EVAN HARRING- 
3 Or, 


HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN, 


By Georor Mereprru; Tlustrated by Cuanres Keene. 


A1so, 
DIVORCE A VINCULO; or THE TERRORS OF § Guess. 
WELL CRESSWELL. Illustrated by JOHN LEECH 
LIFE IN A FRENCH KITCHEN. 
THE aber? LADY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
RIET MARTINEAU. 
Gop HELP OUR MEN AT SEA. Illustrated by F. WALKER, 
Published Weekly, price 3d. 


Baapnvay and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Just published. 


WELVE YEARS IN CHINA: the Pongte, 
the Rebels, and the Mandarins. yA a British Resident. 

numerous Chromo-Lit phic and Woodcut Illustrations; and a 

tee nen of the Chinese Rebellion. In One Volume, Crown 8vo., price 


noieniteee 1 Teoma ae Gomenanes ante aa Hamirron, Avams and Co,, 
; Dublin: OBER TSON. 





Just published, price 1s. 


HE CHURCH CAUSE AND THE 
CHURCH PARTY. Reprinted from the “Christian Remem- 
brancer " for January, 1860. 


London: J. & C. Mozzey, 6, Paternoster Row; Joun Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 





RECORD: HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions. — 201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, & CO's. — For Sale or 
ire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted,—201, 


Regent Street 
ARMORTUMS, — a ee. RAALS, § & CO. have every de- 
scription. CRAMER, BEALE, & LT, are also Chief Agents for 


Alexandre’s New Patcat. —201, Regent Street. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


Jas J OHNGON informs the above that he is = 
a BOSE Sn Ms brain amount of GROUND WH 


feAps and Ts os t Five per Cent. lower bye oy 
Hae Prices. J. is Lead oneey | are rec Lapeer pone my A 
os pomenit ng’ on bode. id easier to wok 
then 4 any other, and will retain ‘calowr or ie ‘Gimate. 
All orders to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 


ford, W. 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Gey art 8 Fopent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from A: tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under al a pressure, a! 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horpatal, close 
to, or distant from the Burner ; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the innet perforated, covered 
with a diap! ving action to aspherical Price 3s, each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s, 6d. in postage stamps. 


W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. C. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 

STEAD (Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advan tages tal- 

ic Bedsteads with the comfort ofa Sp ma Miatirees & at eos than halt 
the cost. ‘cow tnvantel’ Ge 2 : cogl ne comfortable 

tead ever inven’ 

it Gedives vermin. i uable for hot climates; cannot 


Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





yond their most sanguine expectation 

Since its opening, above E:oury Fuser of from two months to 
four years of ag>, have been received into the Nursery, which is 
open daily from halfpast six in the morning until seven o'clock in 
the evening, Saturdays and pane cepted. A Matron and three 
assistants are in charge of t @ infant the 
oom proeeht under = notice of me Committee, provided with 

U 0) 

Scarooe na gs , and thus put in a way of contributing to 


As stated by Tis Rovat Hiouness rar Duxe or Campnivor, in 
his opening remarks at the meeting held at Willis’ wee ‘ 
behalf of the Central Association, ) February 10th, | : 858 ils 


“ The object in view, is not to en 
to say to the families of Soldiers * swe haa idleness, not 
sabe megane of yourselves, you needn't to yo or to 
¢ mode in wi ch you are to gains lion '¢ 
will be to encourage the honest and Seen nO My ‘ein cee 
ployment for such as are in a Position to work ri their living, and 
choo! 


The improved condition and appearance ey th 
have been received into the Nursery is most oe with 
a cans, your Pisaattioe hope to extend its usefulness ; 


t 
welfare of our brave Soldier =X | Sailors, 





a larger proportion of whom die in infancy than amongst an 
y other 
cams, ek it is to be feared from the want of proper care and 








NTERESTING testimony in favour of Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIY WAFERS.— An eminent Wesleyan 
Minister, the Rev. I. Evans, in writing the biography of his 
father, | be the Welsh Waleen figansins Fn ber, 1859, 
says:—‘He had been very painfully affec’ an asthmatic 
complaint and a epg Ro. ; Dat by b he use of Dr. 

k's W s these were 80 that he enjoyed gase in 
his latter days. CA was entirely free from oe ough which so 
ministers.”"See the Welsh We Maga 
<M, bers Ip 1 402. ‘Dr. Locos Waters re ineeant 
re 


and rapid , coughs, aa all dis- 
orders of Se) breath and | ungs, ‘They he ave : Yao taste, Pri 
1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per otastes 4 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, FOR THE CURE 
OF BILIOUSNESS, LIVER AND ace COM- 
PLAINTS, AND Cann AS pa nn? This medicine is 2 
well known in every part of the world, and the cures effected by it 
are 80 wonderful tha that it now stands in no need of public eulogy, Its 
pre-eminence as a remedy for bilious and liver ‘complaints, and dis- 
orders of the stomach, and the chest, is no longer a matter of dis- 
pute or doubt. In these diseases the beneficial effects of these in- 
Valuable Pills are so permanent and extensive, that the whole 
tem is renovated, oe ans of stre -_ = a . 
use 0} 
affixed 


and easy easy respiration 
this admirable medicine, at once so mild and efficacious, are 
AN box. Holloway’s Pills are always safe, and act as gentle 














: | Samad MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON 
INFANTS. 


aga MER ANORS VENGEANCE, AND 
R POEMS. 3s. 6d. 


SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. 
Ht 6d. 


UNDRED. 33, 


London : Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


First 





Price 2d. each, or 7s. 6d. per 100, 


HE BOOK HAWKER: HIS WORK AND 
HIS DAY. Second Edition, By Rey. H. @. DE BUNSEN, 


OOK HAWKING, IN CONNEXION 


A WITH EDUCATION, By Rey. NICHOLAS J. RIDLEY, 


Published for the “ Chureh of England Book Hawking Union.” 
Avxorr and Son, 8, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, feap.8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 
N CHRONIC ALCOHOLIC INTOXICA- 


"TION, or Alcoholic Stim the Ner- 
vous System: “By W. MARE, M Dens. ERB Fellow of the Roy i 
Go Hege of Physicians, and i to the Westminster 


Joux Cuvacumx, New eivweine Street. 





In feap. eloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ILNE EDWARDS’ MANUAL OF ZOO- 
LOGY. Peeietet © ROBERT KNOX, M.D., and Iilus- 
trated by 500 first-class W: Engravings. 


London: Henry Rensaaw, 356, Strand. 





This day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, lés. 


Hone: HOUSE: a Tale of & = wertheaap- 
tonshire. By G. J. WHYTE M 


By the same ona 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes. 15s. 
KATE COVENTRY: Third Edition. 5s. 





THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 
an Oss emai Mttlieeiaas anil So, West Strand. 
This day, Post Octavo, 7s. 
— AND THEIR SCIENCE. By 
Captain BRABAZON, R.A. 


London: Joun W. Panxer and Son, West Strand. 





Wew Novels at all the Libraries. 


Alte LIVE OR DEAD: A Tale of St. Crispin’s 
Sy a By Cuaares Hower, Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


Daceacianicaicdila unlaeniaicaaes: 


INFLUENCE: Or, The fine. By ALBYN 
Loc«r. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (post 
A narrative of unusual interest. 
London ; James Biacxwoon, Paternoster Row. 





' =NIGHT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HE SIXTH VOLUME OF CHARLES 
7 KNIGHT'S FOPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, is 


American War. 98, 
“ This is the History for English youth.” —Times, Jan. 12. 
Baapsvry and Evays, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





J. F. HOPE'S NEW WORKS. 
In 2 vols. Post 8v0., price 21s. 
HD ceses wi RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. By A. Maley. 
In 2 vols., Post 8vo., price 2is. 
THE OLD CHATEAU. By M, Lesevne. 
In 1 vol., Post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 
MY EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. 
Bysady- +4 1 vol., Post 8v0., price 10e, éd, 
A FALSE STEP IN LIFE. By L. L. D. 
J. F. Hore, 16, Great Mariborough Street. 


Now Ready, in | vol., feap. Svo., price 3s., cloth. 
LORRIN AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY G. T. COSTER. 


“ Lorrin and other Poems show the poetic facul ably. 
aur 1Arrin and other Pocus chor Ge bast, end some glitapess 

he has shown of nature inher moments of or terror, may 

mparison with Carrington. * * We do not hesitate to 

inal oar ae hm amon among the ranks of our best 

ive poets. 


“ Lorrin contai aoe ly good poetry.” —Evan. Mag. 
London: W. Keyr and Co, ‘(late D. Boove), 86, Fleet Street. 
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Is, sewed ; or 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By By gmane, Farr, F. SA. , with the Portraits of the 70 M 


lowing } 


— 0—— 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


With Sep < “¥ oe paaiee. | Chronological Table, and Index, and 
t en 


of ter. B F. ay 
Rathor of of many popular fer Schoo! Boo ks.’ Pride le: seWeds oe me sia 4 
clo 


Nearly Ready. 
EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF GREECE; 


by Epwaap Fae ¥. 8.A,, with Map, Chronological Table, Tider, 
— Sat : ions ft for Examination at end of each chapter. 1s. sewed, 
or Is. clo 


EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 
Faiestine int the time of Our, Siviou, and | Wander fof the 


Israel from Egypt to the Pro With 
Gestion a Examination, and Chronological tatte as Rome, 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
EROEAY. D; by Miss Conner. With Map, new and improved 
edition, wi juestions at end of each chapter for Examination. 
ls, sewed; or 1s, 6d. cloth. 





CORNER'S ACCURATE HISTORIES. 


Thirteen in Series. the E Period, and 
continued octet to the Present ine In addition to their general 
truthfulness as records lic National Events, they are inter- 


spersed with faithful Descriptions of the Manners, the Domestic 
Tiabits, oa Condition of the People, in different ¢ epochs of their 


‘* Miss Corner has, ina manner most clear, succinct, and truthful 
——- os e great events of the Histories of France, Spain and 
Portug ngland and Wales, Scotland, 
mark 1 Pome ng Germany and the ges op mpire, Greece, Po- 
land and Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; they 
are really of great wort perp might be read with e by 
multitudes of parents ell as children: 1 80 “4 
that hildre o aust st comprehend it, but withal, so free trom child 
insipidity, that may read with pleasure." A thenceum. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 4s. 6d, bound. 50th Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index. With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE. After 
the same approved style as her “Romr.”” With Questions. 3s. 
Map and Chrono! Table, and Index. 15th Thousand. 


COSRER? HISTORY OF ROME, from 
lish and Fore’ og ye Arnold, Niebuhr, 





eee »Smith, &c. With estions, 3a. Map 
of te Ean p ¢, Chronological isble, and wes =} 17th Thousand, 
_ pepe rane re, 


i and useful work 

Bre ~ oo or at The latest Seek oul best authorities h: 

n consulted, and the substance of the discoveries and comments 

ae adopted in this careful account of the people,”’ — 
erald. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 


bound. 10th Thousand. eo Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index. With Questions, 3s 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
2s, 6d. bound. MF tay, he cea Table, and Index, 19th 
Soe ith Question 


CORNERS HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d., 
bound. Plates. p, Chronological Table, and Index. loth Thou- 
sand. New Edie, with Questions, 3s. 

“ These meritorious works are written in a very easy and agreeable 
style, perfectly adapted to oe An saan of the young persons for 
vhom they are intended.” —7i 


—O0—— 


NEWMAN (W.) COMPANION TO ALL 


GRAMMARS for the Use of every Child. Royal 18m. 14. Fill 
Illustrated, entitled “ Rounp Games and Exearcisgs of Grammaa,’ 
= fully proves that the Elements of Grammar can be made very 


THE PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements 


of Grammar explained and made a pleasant ‘astime. By Miss 
Fay gt Wet aition improved, wit with 1 gee Eos Is., sewed; or 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
FOR LITTLE ONES ; a new Home First Book or Primer, em- 
pellished with a Pictute on every page, from designs by Harvey 
and others. 1s. boards. 


A POETICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 
written more especially to assist the memory in the dates and 
length of reigns of our Sovereigns since the Conquest. Lllustra’ 

with Portraits of all the Kings of England. 18mo. price Is. sewed. 


DEAN’S SIXPENNY COLOURED 

Eb ag ALPHABETS, and First Books for Children, about 

~4" Imperial 8vo, For list, see their Trade Catalogue, 
pose y 


DEAN’S SHILLING COLOURED CLOTH 
UNTEARABLE BOOK, and First Books for Children. Dean 
and Son publish about 78 sorts. 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 


ING RAPHY; ie yee Sancrant. A Companion to “ Miss 
Corner's espns "Js. sewed ; or Is, 6d. cloth. 
“ We are acquainted with any elementary book of the sort 


80 lucid a oa 80 F jadiclously adapted to infantile capacity.” — 
Evangelical Magazine. 
A List of Dran anv Son's Educational Publications post-free 
upon application. 





London; Dean & Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, Pristters, 
Book and Print Pub ishers. 


e, same price and approved style as & 


PUBLISHING REFORM, 


BY THE 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY: 


SOME few # pe back the New Quarterly Re- 
view called attention to the present system of 
publishing, and urged, both upon Authors and the 
Public, the absolute necessity for a thorough Refor- 
mation. It maintained that the present system of 
Publishing was not within the proper functions of a 
Publisher, whose duties were that of a mere Agent to 
sell the Books placed in his charge at so much per 
cent. commission. It went further, and exposed the 
extravagant charges made for Printing, Advertising, 
and Publishing, showing that it was an utter impos- 
sibility that any profit could remain for the Author. 
The article was a mere seven days’ wonder, producing 
no effect whatever on the literary world, which con- 
tinued to jog on in its usual course, growling and grum- 





its brains the trouble of thinking how the evils com- 
plained of could be remedied. At last it was deter- 
mined upon to establish the National Publishing 
Company, for the express purpose of carrying into 
operation a sweeping measure of Publishing Reform, 
the provisions of which are as follows : — 


1. That the charges for Printing and Binding shall be on the 
lowest possible scale, and agreed upon previously to the work going 
to press. 

II. That the sum to be expended in advertising shall be agreed 
upon previously to the work going to press. 

III. That no commission or any of the innumerable charges for 
publishing shall be made; but instead thereof, a fixed per centage 
on the clear profits of the work shall be charged, the said per 
centage to be agreed upon at the outset. 


IV. That all work shall be issued, ag respects Paper and typo- 
graphy, in the first style of metrop work 


V. That ts shall be dered 
months from date of publication. 








and settled in cash six 


Thus everything, between the Author and the 
Company being simple and clear, no difference can 
take place on matters of account; while the Com- 
pany, depending on the success of the work to realise 
their publishing expenses, will be as anxious as the 
Author to secure a profitable return. 


The National Publishing Company in thus pro- 
mulgating a new, equitable, and straightforward 
mode of publishing, beg to assure Authors that every 
work placed in their hands will receive the utmost 
attention ; and that no pains will be spared to give 
satisfaction. 


fistimates and all fequisite information will be 
forwarded on application to the Manager, at the 


OFFICES OF THE COMPANY: 
86, MADDOX STREET, BOND STREET, W. 





Price 2s. 6d; the Introductory Number of 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL 


AND 


STATESMAN’S HANDBOOK. 


Im future to be issued on the Ist of February in each year, 
price 10s. 6d. 


The int ' Number contains, amongst other articles, an 
elaborate “ Review of the British Constitution — showing its in- 
comparable superiority over that of every other nation, and its 

laptation to the character of the English people.” 


London: Nattowat Pufitssurxd Company, 86, Maddox Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


Ant, 











Price 28. 6d. 


THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; 
OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS. 
A Potrticat Farce ww Taree Acts. 


In which numerous éminent personages will perform for the 
amusenient and enlightenment of the British public. 
London: Natrowat Pontisaino Company, 86, Maddox Street, 
Bond Street, W. 








bling against Publishers in general, without giving | } 





LIST OF 


SURPLUS BOOKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AND OFFRRED 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
FOR CASH. 


The Books on this List are offered at Low Prices 
for Cash only.—Payment should therefore be made, 
in every instance, when the order is given, 








—— 
Pub. at Off. * 
d. 8. 
A Lady's Tour Round Monte Rosa ~—o ti 0 7 “ 
A Life for a Life, by Miss Maleck 3yols. : 31 6 9 06 
Adam by George Eliot. 2 vols. - 20 70 
Andersson, Cy B= plorations in Southern Africa : 30 0 6 0 
Atkinson, T. xplorationsin Siberia . . 42 0 16 © 
Barclay, Dr. Residence at Jerusalem. + ; 21 0 10 6 
a aa, Frevele in ‘phice, volae Sees 45 0 
. sand his es. 4 Vols, . . « 2 0 10 6 
eck ford, Bynum, Lite of, 2 vols. eo a 5 0 
»~ MO 5 0 
jertrain fame The by Anthony Trollope, 3vols. . 31 6 60 
sorthw: earsin California. . 4 0 5 0 
soswell, James. Lotion to Rev.J. Temple. 8vo. 14 0 40 
jowring, Sir John. KingdomefSiam. 2 vols. . 32 0 Mo 
srewster, M. Letters from Cannesand Nice. . 12 0 5 0 
drough, R. of SirJohn Falstaff . . . 12 6 5 0 
3roughton, Lord ls Italy from 1816 to 1854. 2vols. 18 0 60 
Buckingham, Duke ef. Court of the Reaiecs » 0 10 6 
seorge LV, 0 0 w 6 
Burke, Edmund,'Life and Times of. 2 vols 30 0 76 
Carlisle, Lord. Diary in Eastern Waters 10 6 26 
Carlyle ‘Thomas, Lite of Friedrich II. 40 0 18 0 
Case, Mrs. Day by Day at Lucknow 10 6 20 
Catherine IL., enaixa of, by Alex. Herzen : 7 6 30 
Clark, W. G Peloponnesus, 8vo. .. <—. > ee 5 0 
Colletta, B “History of Naples. 2vols. | 2 0 Ww 0 
Bomenech Lord. Correspondence of. 3 vols. 6 0 32 0 
= s. The Abbé. Travels in Texas 10 6 30 
Dr. Picturesand Panels .— . 10 6 5 0 
Walpole’s Latest Journals. 2 vols. 3% 0 “4 0 
Ravards, W Personal Adventures in India . 6 0 2 0 
» Lord. Poems, (uncut) 2460 Moo 
Flliott, Grace. Journal of the French Revolution 10 6 $0 
Ellis, W. ‘Three Visits to Madagascar ‘ 16 0 70 
Falkland Yade. Travelsin India, 2yols. . . 30 0 5 0 
Farley, T. lh wo Years in Syria . é - 2 0 5 0 
Ferrier, J. P. nay om Oo sacaga in Persia : - 21 0 6 0 
Fitzherbert, Mrs. Mem - 0 6 3 0 
Forrester. ‘Travels in ’ Sardinia and Corsica . B20 76 
Forster, John. Biographical Essays. 2 vols. a 12 0 
Froebel, Julius. Travels in Central America . . 6 0 9 0 
Frontier Lands of the ‘Turk, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. . - 28 0 5 0 
b moog Mrs. Round the Sofa. 2vols. . . . 21 0 7 0 
se, P. 3 Letters from Alabama gilts, (0 ue’ 3 0 
Gabbine, M -R. The MutiniesinOudh. . . 15 0 5 0 
Guizot, F, ‘Richard Cromwell. 2 vols. Svo. 23 0 10 G 
emoirs of his Own Time. 2 vols. each 14 0 7 0 
Harford, J.$. Life of Michael Angelo. 2vols. . 260 14 0 
Hastings, Lord. Private Journals. 2vols. . . 2 0 3 G 
I aywar . Essays on Various a. 2vols. 24 0 10 0 
He r - Descriptive Essays. vols. is 0 8 0 
Henrietta Maria. Correspondence with Charles I. 10 6 3 06 
Hetie, oFale .. by Frederica Bremer os) a Bee 3 0 
Hodson, W.8. R. Twelve Years in India: : 0 6 3 0 
Howitt, Mary. Trust and Trial . 0 6 20 
History of the United States. 2vls. 12 0 40 
Hill, uM. "D. On the Repression of Crime . 4 - 6 0 6 0 
Tvors, by Miss Sewell. 2 vols. go Be 3 0 
Jeaffreson, J.C. Novelsand Novelists. 2vols. : 21 0 oo 
Jones, W. *R. The Aquariau Naturalist . . BO 9 0 
Kane, Paul. Wanderings of an Artist in ‘America 21 0 9 0 
Kaye,J, W. Life of Sir John Malcolm. 2vols. . %6 0 9°0 
Kean, ae Theatrical Times of. 2vols. . . 21 0 5 0 
King, Kev. 8. W. Italian Valleys of the Alps - 1 0 7 6 
Lady- Bird, by Lady G. Fullarton. 3vols. . a 5 0 
Loftus, esearches in Chaldea . e one 6 6 
McCausland, Dr. Lad DaysofRome . “4 oO 60 
Mackay, Dr. Life and Liberty in America. 2 vols. 21 0 9 0 
Maddyn, Owen. Chiefs of Parties, 2vole. . 21 0 9 0 
Mansfield,C.B. ParaguayandChili . . . 290 40 
Markham,C©.R. Journey to Cuzco 4 0 5 0 
assey, W. ‘History of England. V Vols. L and I. 2“ 0 0 6 
Masson, Dayid. enn Se ton l. 18 0 90 
Mead, H. The Revolt. Ke :  ) “ne we 20 
eed oti Cardinal, Memoirsof . re B . 5 0 
ill, J.8. Dissertations and d Disenssions, 2'vols. 24 0 16 0 
Miller, Hugh. LecturesonGeology . . + 7 6 40 
Molihausen,B. Journey tothe Pacific. 2vols. . 30 0 0 0 
Muston, A. Py oe Vaudois . . 2 0 7 6 
pant Sir W. Life of Sir C. Napier. svols. . 43 0 16 0 
1, B. W._ England and India »- Ro 0 
etaibe, rd. ear of Revolution 2vols. 24 0 0 
Oliphant, Mrs. Days of my Life. 3 vols. - + 36 6 
ed e Laird of ‘Norlaw. 3vols. . 31 6 6 
Orleans, Duchess of. Memoirs . ~— Be 6 
Jsborne, AE nen and its ifospitals elk 3 ° 
Oxonion ie, in Norway. 2 ¥: 
Pardoe, Miss. Episodes 3tF rench History. 2'vols. 21 0 
Poleham , Rey. H. 8. Memoirs - 10 6 
Raikes, homas, Journal—1336 to ‘1847. “gvols. . 42 10 6 
Rees, L. E. The Siege of Luckno § 0 


Rotton, J.E.W. Narrative of the Siege ‘of Delhi 9 
Russia, Six Years in, by an Rpaiish y. 2yols. 21 
G. A. A Journey due North rae 
Jandwith, Dr. Account of the Siege ofKars. . 10 


senior, W. N. Joures’ | in puke andGreece . 4 0 
melpenninck, Mrs., e 0 
Parone i. D. Russie a pes the! Sea of Azof. . 38 6 


Shooter, J. Kaflirs of Natal. A ° e om 

Simmonds, P. L. F uriosities of Food 6 
leeman . Journe he Oude. 2 vols.” 71 
2 
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ray, G ‘Adventures in Mexico. : < 18 0 
Tennyson, Fred IdylisoftheKing .» . . 7 6 
Ursula, b Miss Sewell. 2 vols. i. st. . oe 0 
Uwins, ‘Thomas. Life of. 2 vols oe 0 
Wagner, Dr. Travels in Persia. 3 vols. ; . 31 0 
Weld. C. R. ‘The Pyrenees, Bastand West. . 12 0 
Wilson, James, M a~ hf a - aie 6 
vi —— the Conque: Merice. to 2 

n, Dr. Hecolle llections of the at « » 0 
Zwingl “Dr. .» Life of, by Cristoffel . ce 0 
And many other Works of the Present Season, Lists of which may 
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Cuantes Eowann Muvie, New Oxford Street, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


omen) come 


THE LIFE OF EDMOND MALONE. 


(Editor of Shakspeare); with Selections from his MS. 
Anecdotes. By Sin James Prior, Author of the “ Life of 
Edmund Burke,” “ Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” Demy 
8vo. with Portrait. 


— 


(Just ready. 


A MAN’S HEART: A POEM. By Dr. 


Cuartes Mackay, Author of “Life and Liberty in 
America.” Feap. 8vo. [Just ready, 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN. 


By Witiiam Lucas Sarcanrt, Author of * Social Innovators 
and their Schemes.’’ 1 vol. (Nearly ready. 


“Ig IT NOT WRITTEN?” Being the 


Testimony of Scripture against the Errors of Romanism. 
By Epwarp S. Pryce, A B. 


_— 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY, By the Rev. Josep Mutiens, Author 
of ‘“‘ Missions in South India.’”’ 1 vol. Price 9s. cloth. 


— [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
TRANSFORMATION; or, THE RO0- 


MANCE OF MONTE BENJI. By Narnaniet Haw. 
THORNE, Author of the “ Scarlet Letter,” &c, 3 vols. 

' Just ready. 

A MOTHER'S TRIALS. By the Author 


of“ My Lavy.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


GREYMORE. A Story of Country Life. 


3 vols. [Now Ready. 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By 


Hote Lee, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 3 vols. 


THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By 


Joun R. Wise. 2 vols. 


NETLEY HALL; or, the WIFE'S SIS- 


TER. Feap. 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES 


TN 1858-59. By Sin Joun Bowrina, Governor of Hong 
Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China. Demy 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations. Price 18s. cloth. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH 
HUNT. Revised by Himself, with additional Chapters by 
his Eldest Son. 1 vol., post 8vo. with a Portrait engraved 
on Steel from an Original Drawing. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, as un- 


folded in his Autobiography and Letters. Translated from 
the German by Freperica Rowan. 2 vols, post 8vo., with 
Portrait. Price One Guinea, cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 


With 80 Diagrams, crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


EXPOSITIONS OF ST, PAUL'S EPIS- 
TLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the late Rev. 
Frep. W. Roserrson, M.A., of Brighton. One thick vol., 
post 8vo. Price 10s, Gd,, cloth, 


MAGDALENE : A POEM. Feap. 8vo. 


— 


WILLIAM BURKE, THE AUTHOR OF 


JUNIUS. By Jevincer C. Symons. Square l6mo. Price 
3s. Gd. cloth. J 


SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65, Cornutt. 


(Nearly ready. | 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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1, A Few Worps on Juntus AND MACAULAY. | 
2. WitttAm Hocarrn: Parner, ENGRAVER, AND 
Puitosoruer. Essays on the Man, the Work, | 
and the Time. 2.—Mr. Gamble’s Apprentice. | 
(With an Illustration.) 
3. MABEL. 
4. Srupies in ANIMAL LIFE. 
Chapter IT].—A garden wall, and its traces of past | 
life—Not a breath perishes—A bit of dry moss 
and its inhabitants —The “ Wheel-bearers ” — 
Resuscitation of Rotifers : drowned into life — | 
Current belief that animals can be revived after 
complete desiccation -- Experiments contradict- 
ing the belief— Spallanzani’s testimony — Value | 
of biology as a means of culture— Classification 
of animals: the five great types — Criticism of 
Cuvier’s arrangement. 


} 





NOTICE. 


THE CORN HILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 3. (for MARCH), 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, THE 25ta FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS : 





5, FramMLey PARSONAGE. 
Chapter VII.— Sunday Morning, 
- VIII.—Gatherum Castle. 
s, IX.—The Vicar’s Return, 
6. Str Josuva AND Hosen, 
7. THe CHANGELING. 
8. Lovet tak WIpoweER. 
Chapter IIJ.—In which I play the Spy. (With 
an Illustration.) 


9, Tusk Nationat GALLERY Dirricutty SoLvep. 
(With Illustrations.) 


10. A Winter WEDDING-PARTY IN THE WILDs. 
| 11, Sropent Lire ry ScoTLAND. 
12, Rounpasout Parrers — 


No. 11. On Two Children in Black, 





CONTENTS OF No. 1. | 


1, FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
Chapter I. Omnes omnia bona dicere. 
Chapter II. The Framley Set and the Chaldicotes 


Set. 
Chapter III. Chaldicotes, 
2. Tue CHINESE AND THE “ OUTER BARBARIANS.” 
8. Lovet THE WIDOWER. 
Chapter I. The Bachelor of Beak Street. (With 
an Illustration.) 
Srupres 1n ANIMAL LIFE. 
Farner Provut’s IxauGurativE ODE TO THE 
Autuor or “ Vantry Farr.” 
Our VoLUNTEERS. 
A Man or Lerrers or THE LAst GENERATION. 
Tae Searcu ror Sir Jonn Frankury. (From 
the Private Journal of an Officer of the For.) 
With an Illustration. 


9. Tue First Morntina of 1860. 
10, RounpAnout PArEers — 
No. I. On a Lazy Idle Boy. 


al a 


RS 





contributions, 


CONTENTS OF No. 2. 

. Nit Nist Bonu. 

. Invasion PAnics, 

. To GoLDENHAIR (FROM Horace). By THomas 
Hoop. 

. Framury Parsonace. Chapter IV.—A Matter 
0 ience. Chapter V.—Amantium ire «mo- 
ris integratio, Chapter VI.—Mr. Harold Smith’s 
Lecture. 

. TrrHonus. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

WiturAm Hogarrn, PArster, ENGRAVER, AND 
PHILosoPpHER. Essays on the Man, the Work 
and the Time. 1. Little Boy Hogarth, 

Unspoken Diatocugs. By R. Monckton 
Miuxes. (With an fllustration.) 

. Srupres iv Antmat Lire, Chapter II. 

Cunrous iF True (Extract from a Letter from 
Richard Whittingham, Esq.) 

10. Lire AMone THE LIGHTHOUSES. 

11. Loven roe Wipower. Chapter II. In which Miss 

Prior is kept at the Door. (With an Illustration. ) 

12. An Essay Witrnout Enp. 


one 


ao = 


~I 


© @ 


*.* Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. SmitH, ELpER & Co., 65, Corn- 
hill, and not to the Editor’s private residence, The Editor cannot be responsible for the return of rejected 


London; Smita, Evper & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





THIS EDITION 


IMMEDIATELY. 


TRANSFORMATION; 


OR, THE ROMANCE OF MONTE BENI. 


BY NATHANIEL 
Author of “ The Scarlet Letter.” 


HAWTHORNE. 


Three Volumes. 
is COPYRIGHT. 
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An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the Manu- 
script Corrections in Mr. J. Payne Collier’s An- 
notated Shakspere, Folio, 1632 ; and Kd certain 
Shaksperian Documents likewise published by 
Mr, Collier, By N. E. 8S. A. Hamilton. 
(Bentley.) 

Wuen Mr. Hamilton, in his letter to the 

Times, on the 2nd of July last, impugned the 

authenticity of the notes contained in the 1632 

Folio, formerly belonging to Mr. Collier, and 

now in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 

shire, he gave such abundant proofs in support 
of his opinion “that the emendations, as they 
are called, of this folio copy of Shakspere, have 
been made in the margins within the present 
century,” and not, as Mr. Collier alleged, at 
some time “ contemporary, or nearly so, with 
the date of the edition,” that every one stood 
aghast at the hardihood of the individual, who- 
ever he might have been, that had dared to 

— such a deception upon the world. Mr. 

Jollier’s reply offered no refutation whatever 

of the charges contained in Mr. Hamilton’s 

letter, and was principally characterised by an 
ad misericordiam —— not to trouble his re- 
pose in the matter, but to let him and his folio 
alone; especially as he had sworn and filed an 
affidavit in the Court of Queen’s Bench as to 
the truth of the circumstances under which-he 
acquired the volume, and the statement made 
by him relative to “the contents and authen- 
ticity of the said folio copy, and the manuscript- 
notes, corrections, alterations and emendations 
thereof.” Mr. Hamilton then wrote another 
letter to the Zimes in reply to Mr. Collier, 
reiterating his charge as to the spuriousness of 
the MS. notes, and containing further evidence 
upon the subject; which letter was accom- 
panied by one from Mr. Maskelyne, of the 
British Museum, who had tested the nature of 
the pigment used in the place of ink in the 
so-called old MS. corrections, and had also 
clearly discerned the modern pencil-writing 
underlying the apparently antique pen-writing in 
the folio. Here was a weighty additional 
confirmation of the truth of Mr. Hamilton’s 
allegation in his first letter. Some of Mr. 
Collier’s friends, however, instead of setting 
themselves calmly down to an investigation 
of the truth of Mr. Hamilton’s statement, either 
believed, or affected to believe, that that gen- 
tleman’s sole motive in making his conclusions 
known to the public was that he might damage 
the character of Mr. Payne Collier — an as- 
sumption as gratuitous as it was false — and 
they forthwith began, both privately and 
publicly, not only to impugn his judgment, but 
to assail him in a manner that, as Mr. Hamil- 
ton justly complains, would lead one to sup- 
pose they thought “ that the civilities of ordi- 
nary life do not extend to literary disputants.” 
Mr. Hamilton, however, had a duty to per- 
form ; namely, to prevent, as far as in him lay, 
the depravation of the text of the greatest of 
all writers by the introduction of new readings, 
not claiming to be merely conjectural, but 
resting upon a false basis of antiquity. And 
hence the present publication, in which the 
value of the MS. emendations of the “Old 

Corrector,” as he is called, disappears for ever, 

so far as regards any weight of authority attached 

to them from their supposed antiquity. 

Mr. Hamilton, in the work which he now 
submits to the public, makes a calm inyesti- 
gation of the whee subject of the Annotated 




















Folio, and reiterates his opinion against the 
genuineness of the corrections, furnishing addi- 
tional evidence of the truth of what he affirmed 
in his letters to the Times, and giving ocular 


demonstration through a carefully executed 


fac-simile, done in lithograph by Mr. Nether- 
clift, of his statement “that a series of par- 
tially obliterated pencil corrections was visible 
throughout the margins of the Folio, cor- 
responding with the corrections made in ink, 
and sometimes actually underlying them.” 
Having seen the Folio ourselves, and given it 
a careful examination, we can youch for the 
exactitude of Mr, Netherclift’s fac-simile ; but 
for the benefit of those who have not, we give 
Mr. Hamilton’s own account of the appearance 
of these pencil corrections : 


“In the first place,” he says, “they have none 
of the feigned antiquity about them of the ink 
corrections, either in form or spelling. They are 
in a bold, clear, hand-writing of the present day, 
are evidently executed by one hand throughout, 
and have been placed on the margins to direct 
the alterations afterwards made in ink, and with 
which they invariably correspond. They are of 
various kinds. Amongst the most common are 
crosses and ticks, apparently used to call attention 
to words or letters requiring correction. Some of 
them may, of course, be the ‘crosses, ticks, or 
lines,’ which Mr, Collier acknowledges he intro- 
duced himself; but as cases occur where such 
pencil ticks actually underlie corrections in ink, 
some of them at least must have been placed on 
the margins before the ‘Old Corrector’ com- 
menced his labours. The ordinary signs in use 
to indicate corrigenda for the press are of common 
occurrence in the margins, while the corrections 
indicated thereby are made in the text in the 
quasi-antique ink. Again, whole syllables or 
words occur in pencil partially rubbed out, but 
still legible, and in which the character of the 
modern hand-writing is plainly visible; while in 
near neighbourhood to them, the same syllable or 
word is repeated in ink in the antique hand. In 
some cases the ink word and the pencil word 
occupy the same space in the margin, and are 
written one upon the other ; and in these instances 
the naked eye readily detects that the pencil has 
been written prior to the ink.” 


Setting aside the arguments against the 
antiquity of the MS. pen corrections from the 
character of the ener into which we 
have not space now to enter, we believe that 
this appearance of the modern pencil notes 
underlying the quasi-antique pen notes, is quite 
sufficient to prove that the latter are spurious, 
and in fact neither more nor less than a mo- 
dern forgery — a conclusion at which we had 
already arrived before the appearance of the 
fie publication, simply from reading Mr. 

Iamilton’s letters in the Times. With this 
let us, for the present at least, dismiss the 
question as to the 1632 Folio. 

But Mr. Hamilton's publication professes to 
contain an inquiry into the genuineness of 
“ certain Shaksperian documents, likewise 
published by Mr. Collier;” which inquiry is, 
to our mind, the most interesting part of the 
work before us. For more than thirty years 
Mr. Collier has been known in the literary 
world as the keenest critic living of Shakspere 
and his times, and the most fortunate of all 
investigators of that golden period of our li- 


terature, from the multiplicity of the documents | 


that bear upon it, discovered by him in likely 
and unlikely places, to such an extent, that 
no little envy has consequently sprung up in 
the minds of rival editors and historians who 
have not been quite so successful in their 
exertions. But how, if the vaunted discoveries 
made by him prove to rest upon no more solid 
foundation than the MS. emendations of the 
“Old Corrector?” One half, at least, of Mr. 





Hamilton’s volume is devoted to the investi- 
gation of these documents, of which he rightly 
says that their importance is even greater than 
that of the “corrections.” “They profess to be 
| originals ; and, both from the facts they con- 
| tain themselyes and the light they throw on 
| others, would be invaluable, if authentic. Un- 
| fortunately, their importance is much diminished 
| by their undoubtedly spurious nature.” Before 
| arr however, to notice these, let us 
briefly mention that Mr. Collier was the for- 
tunate discoverer of another folio Shakspeare, 
containing MS. notes in the margin, long 
before he found the 1632 copy. This was the 
first folio of 1623, and the copy belonging to 
the late Lord Ellesmere, who in 1842 lent 
| the volume to Mr. Collier. 








“How long it remained in that gentleman’s 
custody,” says Mr. Hamilton, “I am not aware. 
But, subsequently, Mr. Collier published a letter 
addressed by him to the Rev. Joseph Hunter, in 
which he mentions the loan of the volume, and 
states that he has discovered in its pages some 
important marginal emendations, examples of 
which he proceeds to cite. The alterations in 
this first folio are not numerous, but they are fre- 
quently identical with those afterwards discovered 
by Mr. Collier in the folio of 1632, the identity 
in one or two instances being strikingly signi- 
ficant. Prior to their discovery by Mr. Collier, 
it does not seem, so far as I can learn, that any 
alterations were known to exist on the margins 
at all. He is certainly wrong in attributing them 
to the time of the Commonwealth. They are not 
only modern, but decidedly by the same hand as 
those in his more famous copy of the second 
edition.” 


This fact of the two folios having MS. cor- 
rections by the same hand, as Mr. Hamilton so 
confidently affirms, must preclude all doubt 
in the mind of any reasonable man that a gross 
fraud has been practised in foisting them upon 
the public. 

But let us now pass on as quickly as may be 
to the “Shaksperian documents.” In 1835 
Mr. Collier professed to discover, in the library 
of Bridgewater House, a series of a of a 
most interesting kind relating to Shakspere 
and his contemporaries, the particulars of 
which he set forth in a letter addressed to the 
late Mr. George Amyot. One of these was a 
warrant appointing Daborne, Shakspere, Vield, 
and Kirkham to be instructors of the children 
of the Queen’s Revels, This is commonly 
known as the Daborne Warrant. Another 
was a letter signed HI. S., presumed by Mr. 
Collier to be the initials of Henry Lord South- 
| ampton, Shakspere’s well-known patron, in 
which the writer introduces Burbage and 
Shakspere to the favourable notice of the Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere. A third is a letter of 
Daniel, the poet, mentioning the great drama- 
tist as a candidate for the mastership of the 
Revels. And a fourth is a remarkable rye 
setting forth the value of the shares held by 
Shakspere and others in the Blackfriars Thea- 

tre. The authenticity of all these was called 
| in question by Mr. Halliwell, in @ pam hlet 
printed by him for private circulation in 853, 
and accompanied by a fac-simile of the doeu- 
ment signed H. S. These have been since 
examined by Mr. Hamilton, “in company 
with Sir Frederick Madden and Dr. Kingsley ;” 
and the result has been to reduce to a certainty 
the suspicions expressed by Mr. Halliwell. 
“How it was Mr. Collier deceived himself 
as to their real character, I will not attempt to 
speculate,” is the naive remark of Mr. Hamil- 
ton. A fac-simile of the spurious Daborne 
Warrant is annexed to this part of the inquiry. 

Mr. Hamilton next passes on to an examina- 
tion of the MSS. discovered byMr. Payne Collier 



































tion of the MSS. discovered byMr. Payne Collier 
in the lib of Dulwich College. In 1841 
Mr. Collier edited for the Shakspere Society a 
volume entitled “ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” 
Amongst the documents contained in it, is one 
correctly stated to be an original letter from 
Mrs. Alleyn to her husband; an interesting 
letter, but the chief value of which, according 
to Mr. Collier, consists in a paragraph relating 
to “ Mr. Shakspere, of the Globe.” On col- 
lating this letter, however, with the original, 
it appears to have been entirely misread by 
Mr. Collier, “as there is not the smallest trace of 
authority for any allusion to Shakspere, or to 
any of the words concerning him found there by 
Mr. Collier, and printed by him as forming part 
of the document.” My. Hamilton prints the 
whole of Mr. Collier's remarks and comments 
upon this letter, and subjoins a fac-simile of 
that portion of the letter in which it is alleged 
that Shakspere’s name occurs ; but from which 
it will be seen that it neither does occur, 
nor could by any possibility occur, short of 
magic, 

Dulwich College, however, is not without 
its forgeries, three of which are mentioned and 
discussed by Mr. Hamilton. But these we 
shall leave, and pass on to what our author 
regards as the most remarkable of all the 
forged documents that came under his notice, 
during the course of his painful investiga- 
tions. 

This remarkable forgery purports to be a 
vetition to the Right Honourable the Lords of 
Ter Majesty’s Privy Council, from Thomas 
Pope, Richard Burbage, John Flemings, Au- 
gustine Phillips, William Shakspeare, and 
others, “owners and players of the priuate 
house or theater, in the precinct or libertie of 
Blackfriers ;” in which they pray “that yo" 
honorable Lps will not inhibit them from 
acting at their above-named priuate house in 
the precinct and libertie of Blackfriers,”’ &c. 
Mr, Collier considered this document to be of 
so much importance, that he printed it in his 
“Annals of the Stage,” published in 1831, 
with the following notice: “This remarkable 
paper has, perhaps, never seen the light from 
the moment it was presented until it was very 
recently discovered. It is seven years anterior 
to the date of any other authentic record which 
contains the name of our great dramatist.” 
Moreover, it carries with it “the dignity and 
credit of a public record,” being preserved in 
Her Majesty’s State Paper Office, and formin 
part of a collection of public papers, of whic 
the massare undoubtedly genuine. And “ Yet,” 
says Mr. Hamilton, “there can be little ques- 
tion that it belongs to the same set of forgeries 
as those already investigated; that, by some 
means yet to be traced, it has been surrep- 
titiously introduced among the records, where 
it is now found; and in the course of official 
routine has received with the rest the stamp of 
authenticity.” For its supposed date of 1596, 
there is no other authority than a pencil me- 
morandum to that effect, placed upon it by one 
of the gentlemen in the office. The moment that 
Mr.Hamilton saw it, he found reason to doubt its 
authenticity. “An examination of the hand- 
writing,” he says, “the forms of some of the 
letters in particular, and the spurious appear- 
ance of the ink, led me to the belief, not only 
that the paper was not authentic, but that it 
had been executed by the same hand as 
the fictitious documents already discussed.” 
This conviction he immediately made known 
to the Master of the Rolls, who was so much 
interested in the matter that he directed an 
official party to be instituted as to the cha- 
racter of thedocument. The persons appointed 
to conduct this inquiry. were the following; 












Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records: T. Duffus — Esq., Assistant 
Keeper of Public Records; and Professor 
Brewer, Reader at the Rolls. With these 
gentlemen were associated Sir Frederic Madden 
and Mr, Hamilton, both of the British Museum ; 
and a meeting having been arranged, the fol- 
lowing unanimous decision was arrived at as to 
the undoubtedly spurious character of the docu- 
ment: “We, the undersigned, at the desire 
of the Master of the Rolls, have carefull 
examined the document hereunto annexed, 
urporting to be a petition to the Lords of Her 
Matesty’s Privy Council, from Thomas Pope, 
Richard Burbadge, John Flemings, Augustine 
Phillips, William Shakspeare, William Kempe, 
William Slye, Nicholas Tooley, and others, in 
answer to a petition from the inhabitants of 
the Liberty of the Blackfriars ; and we are of 
inion that the document in question is spurious, 
ra. Palgrave, K, H.; Frederic Madden, K. H. 
J. 8. Brewer; T. Duffus Hardy; N. E. A. 8. 
Hamilton.” Such a confirmation, ex cathedrd, 











together, as two representative men of Italian 

om; the one in e, the other in war. 
and both devoted heart and soul to the cause, 
But Cavour is more Piedmontese than Italian, 
while Garibaldi is Italian before all. 

No Italian state has developed her internal 
resources with such steadiness as Sardinia; 
none has advanced more firmly on the way of 
constitutional freedom. Indeed, she is the 
only Italian state which seems able to su port 
this third moderate party—able to hold the 
mean between absolutism and republicanism. 
In this political capability lies England’s sym- 
pathy for her struggles, and desire for her 
success. England has no sympathy with - 
ranny in any rig od, with absolute monarchs 
governing solely by, their own wills, without 
the aid of press or parliament, and without the 
consent of the people to their own laws; but 
also she has no sympathy with republics. 
She has placed her own faith in constitu- 
tionalism ; the three estates are her political 


of Mr. Hamilton’s previously expressed con- | shekinah; and to offshoots of this idea only 
viction as to the spuriousness of the document | can she extend the hand of fellowship. This 


just mentioned, leaves no doubt in our minds 
that he is equally correct in the belief expressed 
by him that all the impugned documents have 
been forged by the same hand. Upon which 
there arises the important question, — “ By 
whose hand then?” This is one that we con- 
fess we are not prepared at present to discuss, 
Let us earnestly hope, however, that Mr, 
Collier and his friends, loving aside all malice, 
will heartily join with Mr, Hamilton and his 
friends in.an honest and strenuous endeavour 
to find out the delinquent. 

Here we must conclude, not having to 
notice Mr. Hamilton’s remarks upon the MS. 
volume of ballads in the possession of Mr. 
Collier, out of which that gentleman has 
occasionally favoured the public with some 
extracts; the most noticeable being a ballad 
entitled “ The Inchanted Island,” bearing some 
resemblance to the plot of “the Tempest.” 
We agree with our author in thinking that Mr, 
Collier would “be doing good service to the 
cause of truth and literature by bringing the 
volume in question before a competent tri- 
bunal ;”’ especially, as the ballad mentioned, 
which Mr. Hamilton has printed in the ap- 
pendix to the present volume, bears no in- 
trinsic marks of authenticity, being in fact one 
of the trashiest things that could have been 
hashed up to impose upon the credulity of an 
unenlightened public, 








Count Cavour. His Life and Career. By 
Basil H. Cooper, B.A. (Judd & Glass.) 


Cavour and Garibaldi are the two men on 
whom the hopes of Italy rest. Manin is dead, 
and calumny has straitened Mazzini’s in- 
fluence; but Cavour and Garibaldi live, and 
not even the worst enemies of Italian inde- 
peudenee have found a vulnerable spot in the 
ame of either. The one is the representative 
of the material improvement of his country, 
the other the symbol of its independence; and 
under the leadership of either the people feel 
content; and believe that nothing treacherous, 
nothing mean, nothing reactionary, can be at- 
tempted, without at least a public protest and 
a public warning. This belief is no delusion. 
So lately as at the Peace of Villafranca, 
Cavour sy ogee his office as Prime Minister, 
rather than be party to a treaty which he felt 
betrayed the hopes of Italy, and Garibaldi laid 
psc br : SPA when the time Pe Save 
action passed, and only the juggling o: 
diplomacy remained. Tho hy Mr, Coo ae hes 
not included any notice of Garibaldi in his life 





is also the secret of Cavour’s popularity in 
England. He is the constitutional minister 
par excellence: the one Italian who might 
sit in St. Stephen’s as his natural home, and 
carry out all the provisions of a Bill. And 
she feels for him the same sort of pride and 
hope, with which a father regards a son de- 
voting himself in a foreign country to carry- 
ing out the exact likeness of the paternal ideas 
at home. Garibaldi, again, has won his place 
in our national esteem by his personal qualities 
only, by his dash and spirit, his indomitable 

luck, his fadalesnains le activity, chivalric 

onour, and heroic patriotism ; and both men 
stand on equal planes in their honesty, their 
faithfulness, and their ag 5 

Cavour’s entrance into European political 

life was, during the minority of d’Azeglio, 
when his brilliant powers, his versatility, his 
energy, and his knowledge, at once placed him 
in a conspicuous reeaee and gave promise 
of the fame and influence to come. But even 
before this time he was well known in his own 
country, as one of the most active and enter- 
prising men of theday. He took great interest 
In agriculture, in all scientific improvements, 
in eae gag yet manufactures, commerce, 
and the like. It was he who introduced guano 
to Piedmont, using it on his own estates, 
amidst the jeers of all the best farmers of the 
land. But he opened a new branch of trade, of 
which Sardinia was not slow to avail herself; 
for she imports now about a million tons 
of 0 yearly, representing a money value 
of about 1:200,0002 He made the famous cork 
plantations in the island of Sardinia; and in 
short, used and uses his vast estates as places 
of experiment —avant-couriers of a higher 
practice of agriculture generally — showing 
there what thiage may be done, and with what 
result ; and how much a man may profit his 
time and country, by the exercise of energy 
and common sense. He was the main founder 
and eyyert of the famous Societa i 
which played such an important part m the 
demonstration-meetings previous to 1848: he 
established the new: r called “Tl Risorgi- 
mento,” and pop the idea of the con- 
stitutional system in its columns; he helped 
to draw up, and press for, the constitution to 
which Charles rt gave unwilling adhesion, 
and opposed the Austrians and the republicans 
with equal vigour, His political creed may be 
summed up in his own wo: 

"_& My confidence in 4d, he said, in one 
of his s , § rests on the honourable charac- 
ter of the statesmen to whose hands the helm of 
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pA is entrusted—on Lord John Russell, 
the Premier—on Lord Palmerston, the Foreign 
Minister. Lord John Russell—I say it without 
reserve, at the risk of being charged with Anglo- 
mania — is the most Liberal Minister in Eu- 
rope.’’ 


But the tide flowed too strongly for one 
man to stem. The spirit which swept over 
prs! was more powerful than even Cavour 
could guide or control; and Sardinia was 
drawn along with the rest into the political 
whirlwind, where men thought the God of 
Liberty was. The policy of the minister was 
a mage Bn alliance for Sardinia, either 
with nce or England; the desire of the 
— was a United Italy, each state closing in 
with the rest, and driving out the stranger 
from every corner of the and. The people 
won the day ; it was a brief one: and Cavour, 
though not silenced, was defeated, and his in- 
fluence for the time annulled. But the loss of 
the battle of Novara changed the aspect of 
affairs at home, and d’Azeglio and Cavour 
were once more in the ascendant. Since then 
Cavour’s career has been almost without a 
check ; for excepting the brief period of retire- 
ment after the treaty of Villafranca, he has 
held tual office, and exercised uninter- 
rupted influence over the councils of his 
country. To him is owing the French alliance, 
in the passionate desire for the moral counten- 
ance of England: to him also is owing what- 
ever of sympathy is felt for Italy by the 
quiet constitutional party of England. Now, 
losing sight of the two great objects to be 
attained — namely, the recognition of the 
wrongs of Italy by Europe, and the recog- 
nition of Sardinia as the natural power to 
remedy those wrongs—he has fought his way 
brilliantly, never failing, never faltering, 
making no false steps, and no hesitating ones, 
until now he has reached his goal, and has 
secured the French alliance and the English 
sympathy atone and the same time. But he 
has reached this goal with unspotted hands 
and with unstained honour, standing before the 
world as confessedly one of the most honest 
men of the time, and one of the least self- 
seeking. For a page or two of personal gossip, 
we refer the reader to the end of the volume 
under consideration, some of which we: ex- 
tract. 


* Nothing seems to the Count more precious 
than time. He indulges himself with no more 
than four hours’ sleep, and has used himself to do 
without those gratifications and pleasures which 
are the thieves of time. In the audiences which 
he grants, he is for the first few moments affable, 
agreeable, and condescending; but if his visitor 
wastes words or wanders from the point, his 
countenance at once assumes a grave and chilling 
expression. By his uneasy movements he gives 
the person to understand that he quite compre- 
hends the matter, and that the business com- 
mended to his attention shall not be neglected. 
On the other hand, if the party promptly takes 
his leave after a brief, compendious statement of 
what he has to say or to ask for, the Count’s face 
lights up with a sort of grateful recognition. He 

ws nobody time for empty compliments. His 
penetrating look, and the ironical smile which 
plays about his mouth, have a damping effect on 
low bows and courtier-like phrases. Such is 
Count Cavour’s bearing in his cabinet and in the 
management of his official business. But if one 
meets him in the social circle, it is impossible to 
observe without a sort of admiration, how the 
same man whose forehead has been wrinkled all 
day long with the cares of State, gives vent to 
sallies of the most brilliant humour, and carries 
himself with all the ease of a complete man of the 
world, But even on these occasions the natural 
liveliness and restlessness of his mind betrays it- 
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self. He talks for a moment now with this person, 
now with the other, and changes from one lan- 
guage to another in the course of the conversation 
almost as often. Sometimes you hear him speak- 
ing Italian, and, perhaps, in the Piedmontese 
dialect: at other times French, English, or Ger- 
man, all which languages, with the exception of 
German, he speaks with purity and fluency. 

“In the street, and under the colonnade on the 
banks of the Po, the Premier is usually seen on 
foot, accompanied by one of his colleagues or some 
parliamentary friend, with whom he seems rather 
to be holding a discussion, or taking counsel on 
important concerns, than to be engaged in small. 
talk. His costume, mostly black, is very simple, 
sometimes négligée. Although decorated with 
many orders, no cross or star is ever to be seen; 
indeed, he may be said, in general, to display 
great indifference with respect to titles and marks 
of distinction. 

“ To see Count Cavour as he is, he should be 


observed in the Chamber on the Ministerial bench, | 


especially when he is called upon to break a lance 
with the Opposition. Leaning backwards, and 
with his eye steadily fixed on his opponent, he 
follows the speech, now and then throwing in a 
eaustic ejaculation, if the argument of his adver- 
sary seems improperly to reflect upon him, accom- 
panying the oration with an ironical smile, which 
not unfrequently puts the speaker out, and excites 
the risibility of the Chamber. Rarely does Count 
Cavour answer the attacks of a single speaker. 
He waits till all the Opposition orators inscribed 
have had their say before rising to defend his 
policy, and meets all the objections and attacks of 
the Opposition in the lump. Although not an 
impassioned, nor even a very fluent speaker, he 
commands his audience by the energy of his 
thoughts, by his wealth of proofs, and by the rare 
perspicuity of his style, which, changing by turns 
from the humorous to the serious, never fails of 
producing a striking impression. His eloquence 
never carries away the assembly which he ad- 
dresses, but it wins votes, or at least compels the 
listener .to follow him attentively to the end. 
Gifted with an extraordinary memory, he has 
often been heard to develope in a speech of three 
or four hours, the most difficult economical and 
financial questions, and to cite masses of figures 
and statistics with the utmost accuracy, without 
having recourse to notes.” - 

“Count Cavour is a man of moderate-sized, but 
powerful frame, quick and steady in his gait, 
lively in his conversation, and of a temperament 
easily excited, nay, even impetuous. The placi- 
dity and coolness of the diplomatist he does not 
possess; but his hot southern blood is under the 
control of an acute intellect, and a prudent caleu- 
lation of means to ends. His whole exterior pre- 
sents a remarkable blending of the aristocrat with 
the independent citizen, and the amalgam is by 
no means accidental; it is the expression of his 
inward nature, of all his thinking, and of all his 
aspirations. Although the Count is still in the 


vigour of life, he seems resolved to remain a | 


bachelor to the last, Should this be the case, a 
nephew, who is at present pursuing the diplomatic 
career, would become heir to his wealth.” 


In the meantime Garibaldi _is quietly carry- 


ing on his ideas of the best Italian policy to | 


be found in the present entangled web, and is 


buying muskets and every now and then | 


throwing in a few brave heroic words, exhort- 
ing his fellow countrymen to trust to them- 
selves as well as to their allies, and to cultivate 
their own force, instead of relying solely on 
the help of others : — 
“In native swords and native ranks, 
The only hope.of courage dwells,’ 
was true of the oppressed Greeks: Garibaldi 
would transfer that verse to his own time, 
and model the Italian policy upon its teaching. 
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| this anonymous work is at an end, The 





i en, wie from ‘ Household 
Vords, ’, Henry Wills, (Chapman 
ran; pry (Chay 
Tue death of “Household Words” has been 
the signal for the more important contributors 
to take possession of their several papers, and 
send them out on independent voyages. This 
is asit should be. In general, magazine writers 
are strictly impersonal; without individu- 
ality, consequently without any direct fame 
accruing from their work. If they do well, the 
honour and glory thereof goes to the magazine, 
not to them: if they do ill, their friends find 
them out, and tell them that such and 
such papers last week were particularly bad, 
and hope they had nothing to do with them. 
In no case, besides the vague pride of contri- 
buting to the success of a popular periodical, 
or the still vaguer credit Med to a known 
connection, does the anonymous contributor 
gain aught but his so much a line; and it is 
only when the mosaic is separated, aud each 
man claims his portion, that the public can 
judge of to whom, and how far, it has been 
indebted for some of its pleasantest reading. 
If this be true with respect to contributors, it is 
doubly so in the case of a working and literary 
Editor. Of all men living he does most, and 
with the least recognition, The prudent ex- 
cision of superabundance here, the rich flush 
of colour flung in there, the careful trimming 
and paring and putting into shape, the fitting 
into space which shall not offend the author 
and yet shall satisfy the printer, the delicate 
management required while substituting his 
own better thoughts and phrases for those of an 
irascible contributor, which is the daily work of 
an Editor, must pass as matters of course, with- 
out thanks or comment. It is his trade, his pro- 
fession, his calling, just as breaking stones on 
the highway is pauper Joe’s, or nibbing goose- 
— in a public office young Vitz-Boodle’s. 
‘et the Editor is the real life and soul of a 
magazine; he is the head where the contri- 
butors are emphatically the hands, the motive 
force where the rest are simply materials ; and 
the failure or success of a periodical is much 
more owing to his incapacity or ability than to 
any mere array of “names” and writers. To 
no periodical of the present day do these re- 
marks apply with so much force as to “ House- 
hold W eds,” It was by good and careful 
editing mainly and chiefly that this magazine 
obtained its supremacy over all others of its 
time and class. True, the papers were superior, 
the writers for the most part men of power 
and fertility; but without the informing hand 
to manipulate all these rich but chaotic ma- 
terials into shape, without the clever head to 
originate ideas, and set the workers on their 
best paths, neither power nor fertility would 
have availed much. This public recognition is 


due to Mr. Wills. He has been an indefatig- 
able, an unostentatious, and a loving helms- 
man; guiding his craft with care and consum- 


mate ability, and throwing into an anonymous 
labour the industry and zeal which might 
have made him a great name in acknowledged 
But now at least something of 


editor of “Household Words,” he is con- 
fessedly the one man to whom it owed half its 
fame and all its speciality : while the warranty 
of his rank and status 9s a writer lies in the 
volume before us. 

‘Qld Leaves” is the most important gather- 
ing yet garnered from the plentiful harvest of 
“ fiouschold Words.” Ithas the widest range 
and the most varied style of any yet made ; 
and is singularly attractive from the multipli- 
city of subjects on which it treats. Statistics, 
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tales, humorous sketches, and vivid descrip- 
tions of many of our popular institutions, offer 
sufficiently wide scope for a man’s literary 
powers ; we might also say offer a test too of no 
ordinary severity. For the same powers that 
are wanted to make a Pickwickian sketch a 
success, are not those needed for a tragic tale ; 
and the clear, clever, legal head that brings a 
witness well through a cross-examination, is 
not exactly the kind of head whence is best 
elaborated a poetical and “ high-art” picture. 
Mr. Wills has shown how a man may combine 
all these various capacities, and shine ec ually 
well in each. “ Valentine’s Day at the Post- 
Office,” the opening paper, is one of the best 
things of the kind ever done. The combina- 
tion of the dryest form of knowledge—of hard- 
headed figures—with the broadest farce, the 
union of such ultra-respectable statistics with 
so much actual fun, was something quite new 
at the time ; and though the style since then 


was something almost startling when Mr. 
Wills inaugurated it, and so took the world by 
storm as well as charm. “The Modern 
Science of Thief-taking,” again, is a capital 
article, full of humour and information, and 
bright as the lightest hand and most vivid 
touch can make it. 
buck, during the Oxford Commemoration, is 
equal to anything that Dickens ever did; and 
the Recorder of Birmingham himself could 
not have condensed more information respect- 
ing’a certain section of the criminal classes 
into a smaller space, and certainly would not 
have embodied his information in a more 
“telling” manner. ‘This is true, indeed, of all 
the “ police” articles, and they are many. In 
the “Review of a Popular Publication,”’ 
headed “The Bank-Note. Oblong Octavo. 
London, 1850, The Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England. Price from Five to 
One Thousand Pounds,” we have the same 
admirable blending of wit and knowledge 
which gives such a striking charm, and so 
much special character, to all that Mr. Wills 
has done. What playfulness of humour is 
there not in the following passage :— 


“ Few can rise from a critical examination of 
the literary contents of this narrow sheet with- 
out being forcibly struck with the power, com- 
bined with the exquisite fineness of the writing. 
Its terse logic strikes conviction at once. It dis- 
pels all doubts, and relieves all objections. There 
is a concentrated conciseness, a downright, direct, 
straightforward coming to the point, which would 
be wisely imitated in contemporaneous literature. 
Here we have no cireumlocution, no discursive 
pedantry, no smell of the lamp; the figures, 
though wholly derived from the East, being Arabic 
numerals, are distinct and full of purpose. If 
the writing abounds in flourishes, which it does, 
—these are not rhetorical, but boldly graphic: 
struck with a nervous decision of style, which, 
instead of obscuring the text and meaning, con- 
vinces the reader that he who traced them, when 
promising to pay the sum of five, ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, one hundred or a thousand 
pounds, means that he will pay it to bearer on 
demand, honestly and instantly. 

“ Although intended for purposes of utility, 
the dulcet is not overlooked; and the es of 
art bend over this much-prized publication. The 
effigy of Britannia is no slavish reproduction of 
the P.R.B. or any other school. That com- 
manding figure sits upon her scroll of state utterly 
anc inimitably unique. Neither, if judged by 
the golden rule of our greatest bard, is the work 
wholly deficient in another charm. As we have 
explained, its words are few; brevity is the soul 
of wit. We fearlessly put it to the dullest sense 
of humour, whether a Bank Note (say for a 
hundred) is not the best joke possible—except a 
Bank Note for a thousand.” 





“In the tale, -‘ The Ninth of June,” dramatic 
wers of no ordinary kind prove that if Mr. 
ills had chosen to devote himself to what is 

called “ fiction,”—which, by the way, is often 
more real than that which passes for plain 
matter of history,—he could have attained an 

honours he aspired to. “The Ninth of June” 
is a first-rate story, turning on a point of 
medical experience hitherto unnoticed and 
unused, and holding a round of characters of 
exceeding distinctness and life-likeness, The 
trial scene is especially good. Tender as a 
woman’s writing, minute, clear, delicate, and 
forcible—it is a scene that must stamp itself 


_on the memory of all who read it, and will 


always rank among the strong emotions of a 
novel reader’s life. We can well remember the 
effect of it on ourselves years ago, and before we 
had the slightest means of knowing on whose 
head rested the praises which never seemed to 


ge beyond their subject; and we recollect 
has become popular with most magazines, it | h 


ow keen were the speculations as to its 
authorship, and what a spell it excited in all 
who followed its course. It must have been 
somewhat of a trial to Mr. Wills, to relinquish 


| the field of independent fiction, for which he 


_ ungracious, and always unreco; 
The scene at the Roe- | 





is so evidently well fitted, for the sometimes 
gnised labours 
of an unnamed editor; and it is well that he 
has now shown the world what he can do and 
what he has done. 

It would be impossible to particularise all 
the papers in “ oll Leaves.” All are equally 
good, and woe | interesting; nothing weak, 
nothing confused, and above all, nothing dull, 
mars the effect of one of the pleasantest bits 
of literary kaleidoscope that it has been our 
fortune to see. 

A master’s hand is over the whole produc- 
tion, and another name is written in the roll- 
call of successful authors. Henceforth Mr. 
Wills may add to his reputation of the best 
Magazine editor living, that of a careful 
painter, an eloquent poet, a humourist brim- 
full of wit and happy fancies, and a practical 
man of the world, who has learnt the secrets 
and mastered the whole mechanism of society 
and social government. The revelation is a 
happy one, and we trust is only the beginning 
of others still more important and extended. 
In conclusion, we would draw attention to the 
pleasant fact that Mr. Dickens has had some 
dealings, too, with these “ Old Leaves.’’ They 
are dedicated to him; and the dedication lets 
the public into the secret of the friendly rela- 
tions subsisting between the commandant and 
the acting captain. What Mr. Wills has 
done so often for the other contributors, Mr. 
Dickens has done for him; touched, and stip- 
pled, and painted in here, and washed out 
there ; in short, helped to the perfect comple- 
tion of an idea by all the aids which a helpful 
critic can always bring to such a task. “Tlouse- 
hold Words” was under one of the most gener- 
ous and brotherly of managements possible. It 
had no great guns and meagre pocket pistols ; it 
starved no mice to feed a lion or two, but gave 
even-handed justice to all, and never refused 
a contribution which by care and diligence 
in the office could be worked up into some- 
thing fitting. When such a man as Charles 
Dickens can dash some of his own inimitable 
genius into another man’s pages, and when a 
writer like Mr, Wills can spend his life in im- 
— the papers and reputations of half-a- 

ozen contributors, we cannot speak much of 
the isolation or selfishness of authorship. Here 
at least was a full cup running over, and no 
niggardliness in giving leaves and blossoms 
from one’s own garden to enrich the poorer 
nosegays of a brother, shabbily provided, or 
without sufficient skill in arrangement, 
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Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the 

. Great Latin-Patriarchate.- Books V1., VIL, 
VIII. By Thomas Greenwood, M.A. 
(Thickbroom.) 


Mr. GREENWoop has now presented us with 
a third instalment of his great work. He 
devotes its earliest chapter to a glance over 
the ground he has y traversed. He 
commenced his work on the Chair of St. 
Peter by showing that the common idea of St. 
Peter’s residence at Rome rested upon no 
reliable historical testimony. He has brought 
it down, step by step, to about the period 
when the Archbishop of Milan placed the 
iron crown of Lombardy upon the command- 
ing brow of Charlemagne. To give an account 
of Mr. Greenwood’s abstract of his first two 
volumes would be about as easy as to abridge 
an index, or to review a table of contents. 
We shall merely allude to the tone and temper 
and point of view with which he treats his 
vast theme. Of course the one work with 
which the “Cathedra Petri” invites a com- 
rison is the “Latin Christianity” of Dean 
Milman. A careful study of each is necessa 
to the student who would attain a thoroug. 
knowledge of the subject-matter common to 
both these works. The Dean writes his 
history from a theological point of view: Mr. 
Greenwood writes from a legal and judicial 
point of view. The Dean gives us an eccle- 
siastical history of the nations: Mr. Greenwood 
gives us a political history of the Patriarchate. 
It is no business with him to set up or pull 
down a theory. He is the least dogmatic of 
Church historians. He is essentially a matter- 
of-fact man, and matters of fact constitute his 
eculiar region. His knowledge of the old 
earning of ecclesiastical history is enormous ; 
and he sometimes pours this out with a full- 
ness which leayes Dr. Milman far behind. 
For instance, he clearly brings out what Dr. 
Milman has altogether failed to notice—viz. the 
religious character of the settlement of the 
Crown made by Louis the Pious. Louis 
endorsed the principle of primogeniture, the 
doctrine of the indivisibility of the empire, 
refusing to allow the vast inheritance to be 
shared among his sons, Jest detriment should 
thereby arise to the Holy Church. When we 
recollect the religious character of Louis, how 
he preferred the cowl of the monk to the im- 
— purple, we feel very sure that Mr. 
reenwood is substantially correct. But per- 
haps our author’s chapter of resumé most 
reminds us of Mr, Hallam’s chapters on the 
Ecclesiastical States in his work on the 
Middle Ages. He has the same rigid accu- 
racy in the statement of facts, and the same 
even-handed justice in awarding his verdicts. 
He carefully points out the line of demarca- 
tion where the adducing of testimony ceases, 
and the summary of conclusions commences. 
At the same time he never abdicates his judi- 
cial functions ; but estimates the worth of the 
witness, and the illative force of his testimony. 
At this point, unhappily enough, the resem- 
blance ceases between Mr. Greenwood and 
Mr. Hallam. We entirely miss in the volume 
before us all that remarkable power of felici- 
tous expression, all those passages of stately 
eloquence, that ever and anon lend such power 
and beauty to Hallam’s otherwise frigid pages. 
Mr. Greenwood is also wanting in that philo- 
sophic breadth of mind and marvellous acumen 
which, in the case of the great constitutional 
historian, would throw sudden streams of light 
over the darkest annals of the y or evoke 
order from the wildest chaos of disjointed facts, 
Mr. Greenwood is always sensible, truthful, 
and even vigorous; but he never warms into 
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| who are to be set aside as usurpers and tyrants. | cleared the title of the Papacy by a charter so 


enthusiasm; he gives us no sentences that 
linger on the memory, no pictures that remain 
engraven on the mind: there is one dead level, 
one monotonous liveliness. 
great merits and fatal deficiencies: the first 
will always render it useful, the last will never 
allow it to be popular, 

In the present volume Mr. Greenwood makes 
very considerable progress in his undertakings. 
He traces the progress of Papal domination 
under the fostering care of Charlemagne. The 
revival of the Western empire corresponded 
with the increasing glories of the Patriciate of 
St. Peter. But even here we find facts 
damaging to Petrine claims. Charlemagne 
evidently considered that his assumption of 
the imperial dignity had placed Rome in a 
sort of vassal relationship towards himself. It 
is very remarkable, too, to observe that while 
powerful princes and distant regions were 
cowering before the Papal power, the Pope 
himself was often at the mercy of the lawless 
and tumultuary people of the Romagna. The 
Anglo-Saxon Minister Alcuin materially pro- 


His work has | 


| 3. The right to measure the claim of secular 


| princes to the allegiance of their subjects by 
their obedience to the mandates of Rome. 
And as a necessary corollary, the reduction of 
all secular powers to a single emanation from 
the prerogative of St. Peter’s chair; that all 
authority is only derivative and ministerial, 
and subject to the moral and religious govern- 
ment of the representatives of God on earth. 
After the death of John VIII. we have the 
history of a period which our author fitly de- 
scribes as the “Obscuration of the Papacy.” 
This period occupies nearly a century. It was 
a time of religious and political decadence, a 
time of overwhelming wickedness and vice, a 
time when all public and private virtue, all 
moral sense, all active vigour, seemed nigh to 
perishing for ever. The seventh book concludes 
with upwards of a hundred pages of rather 
episodic matter devoted to a narrative of the 
Photian schism. The eighth chiefly gives us 
an account of Germanic influences in Rome, 
and Papal influence in Germany. We have 





moted the intellectual and religious advance- 
ment of the people. The Anglo-Saxon prelate 


Boniface, whom the legends of Mayence have | 


rendered so familiar to travellers on the 
Rhine, promoted that great hierarchical scheme | 
which afterwards reached its culmination | 
through the means of the false decretals. | 
These identified Romish ordinances with | 
the enactments of councils, and made the | 
Pope the eye and centre of the Catholic 
Church. The growth of the canon law is | 
traced out at great length, and we have careful | 
digests given us of ecclesiastical laws, pointing 
out the materials from which they were ga- 
thered, their evil effect on ecclesiastical - 
tice, and their bearings on the growth of Papal 
power. The Roman Pontiffs are acquitted of 
a knowledge of the Isidorian forgeries which 
for six centuries imposed so completely upon 
Christendom, and crumbled to pieces upon 
the first Ithuriel touch of genuine criticism. 
A very minute analysis is given of the false 
decretals, corresponding to their historical 
importance. The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion was first authoritatively promulgated in 
the decretals. We have here the most strict 
and elaborate summary of the subject with 
which we are acquainted. A crowd of popes 
between Gregory IV. and Nicholas I. are then 
disposed of. A chapter is devoted to the great 
controversy between this last Pope and Hinc- 
mar of Rheims. The character of the Arch- 
bishop is well brought out, his learning, public 





spirit, self-reliance, and dauntless courage. 
ut while he defended his own immunities | 
against Papal intrusion, he did, in fact, yield | 
the great question of his age, when he admitted | 
that priests were higher than kings, and by | 
priests should kings be judged. The history | 
of the controversy against Hincmar is continued | 
under Popes Adrian II. and John VIII. Mr. 
Greenwood here describes the conflict of feudal 
and ecclesiastical law, and the successful re- 
sistance of the clergy of France. The great 
contest between Papal prerogative and secular 

wer is traced out at very considerable 
ength, through the pontificates of Nicholas I., 
Adrian II., and John VIII. Mr. Greenwood 
is here compelled, somewhat to the inconve- 
nience of the reader, to desert the chronological 
arrangement. The rights of secular interposi- 
tion claimed by the popes, according to Mr. 
Greenwood, amounted to no less than these :— 
1. The assertion of a general right of moral 
superintendence both over the private lives 
and the public government of princes and 


| ponderant external force. 


next an account of the Papal influence in 
France during the tenth century. The 
volume concludes with an account of the 


Jeopardy and revival of the Decretal Scheme, 
an 


prepares us for the coming history of the 
mighty strides made by Rome during the suc- 
ceeding century. 

This is a necessarily meagre and imperfect 
account of the vast amount of matter dealt 
with in the present volume of the “Cathedra 
Petri.” When we next have the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Greenwood, which, from the ad- 
vanced state of his MS., we hope will be ere 
long, we shall endeavour to treat all the suc- 
cessive volumes of his work as a whole. The 
subjoined extract, a view of Rome under the 
Othos, is a very fair specimen of the work :— 


“ At the death of Otho III. the Papacy had 
lived through the most critical period of its polit- 
ical existence. From the reign of John VIII. to 
the invasion of Otho the Great, the popes of Rome 
had fallen to the lowest depths of religious and 
social degradation. ‘They had been alternately 
the slaves and the victims of faction. From the 
latter epoch they emerged once more into moral 
and political being, but as the clients and de- 
pendents of a military protector. The course of 
papal history throughout both periods shows de- 
monstrably that the Italian laity were gradually 
learning to detach themselves from sacerdotal 
domination. The Romans had thrown off the 
yoke of their bishops, and gloried in the achieve- 
ment of republican liberty. Upon this subject 
the adverse factions were as unanimous as party 
views and interests permitted. They fought, not 
for the Papacy, but for party ascendency ; and in 
the frenzy of intestine strife neglected every pre- 


caution for the security of their newly-acquired | 


liberties. Still, if they were ever to be brought 
back under the papal yoke, it must be by a pre- 
This operation was 
accomplished by the princes of the house of 
Saxony. The Romans paid the penalty of the 
incurable vices which disorganised or neutralised 
all their aspirations after political freedom, and 
they soon learned to kiss the hand which had 
dashed the cup of liberty from their lips. 

“ But the Othos performed more important ser- 
vices to the popes than the mere resuscitation of 
their civic ascendency. They reopened the com- 
munication, and strengthened the religious bonds 
which connected the pontiffs of Rome with the 
people and the hierarchy of Italy and the north. 
They identified their own interests with those of 
their pontifical clients, and raised them to a seat 
beside themselves on the throne of empire. The 
first Otho restored the entire domain that had 
ever formed a part of the patrimony of St. Peter. 





rulers. 2, Incidentally, the right to deter- 
mine who are to be accounted true kings, and 


His grandson defined and extended the limits of 
| prior genuine endowments and acquisitions. He 
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| clients of Alberic. 





framed as to dissipate the doubts created, on the 
one hand, by forgery and usurpation ; and on the 


| other, by the profligate alienations of the pontiffs 


themselves, and the encroachments of their own 
feudal subjects and neighbours. 

“In all their public acts, the Othos spoke and 
dealt with their ecclesiastical staff as masters. 
They meted out to them their possessions; they 
prescribed the mode of enjoyment; they quashed 
episcopal and papal alienations, and freely repre- 
hended pontifical prodigality ; they set aside 
spurious donations, and settled the title of the Pe. 
trine patrimony upon a single charter, grounded 
upon old Germanic law, in virtue of which all 
royal or imperial grants were subject to confirm- 
ation at the demise of the crown. In their hands 
the pontifical dignity was a donative; presumed, 
indeed, to move from a sense of religious obliga- 
tion, but leaving the choice to their own unob- 
structed discretion. But with all this, the Saxon 
emperors were the only serviceable friends of the 
Papacy at this period of its existence. By them 
the pontiffs were emancipated from the tyranny of 
faction, restored to wealth and honour; their 
temporal condition secured; their communica- 
tions recovered ; and their spiritual influence 
supported by the whole weight of the most 
powerful of the European monarchies. 

“ And, in truth, the work of Nicolas I. and 
Hadrian IJ. had to be begun over again. The 
neglect of a century had unhinged the whole ec- 
clesiastical machinery. The unprofessional and 
irregular habits contracted during that anomalous 
period had to be overcome ; the corporate spirit 
in the church must be revived, and a vast mass of 
rubbish and ruins must be removed, before the 
strong foundations laid in the past ages could be 
cleared for further progress in the reorganisation 
of the great spiritual household which was to 
array kings and princes, nations and people, be- 
neath the feet of the representative of the Divine 
Majesty upon earth. But for this sad drudgery 
the reformers were compelled to travel out of the 
hallowed precinct, and to collect labourers from 
the carnal element—from the ‘ powers of this 
world ’—‘ that kingdom of darkness’ which they 
were to subdue unto themselves, This was in- 
deed a delicate task. Codéperation upon any 
common principles was hardly to be expected ; it 
must be sufficient if such a general agreement as 
to proximate objects could be established between 
them and their agents as might—without refer- 
ence to any principle—clear away the obstruc- 
tions which stood in their way. This kind of 
aid was afforded by the Saxon emperors; and 
they did their share of the work with vigour and 
success. The pontiffs were relieved from the 
irksome gaspings of their Roman subjects after 
liberty ; and were enabled to defy the national 
dislike and contempt contracted while they were 
the abject creatures of Marozia, or the obedient 
Room was cleared for a dog- 
matic scheme of spiritual domination to breathe 
more freely, and a prospect opened of dealing 
with their allies in the outer world so as to derive 
all the advantages of the work done without pay- 
ing too heavy an amount in wages to the la- 
bourers.” 

In conclusion, we would repeat that stu- 
dents of the history of the Latin Patriarchate 
will not be able to do justice to the subject 
unless they supplement their study of Dr. Mil- 
man’s work with a careful perusal of the 
“Cathedra Petri.” Mr. Greenwood will often 
save them the trouble of referring to such 
works as the Acta Sanctorum, or the An- 
nals of Baronius. His work, indeed, will 
never attain, nor does it deserve to attain, the 
popularity which has been acquired by the 
Dean's It is so singularly deficient in human 
history. Anything that releases history from 
the intolerable tyranny of Pa ga names,—any- 
thing that gives human flesh and speech and 
aspect to the long processions of skeletons that 
wind through historic pages,—anything that 
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can truly make us feel that these dead men of 
a thousand years ago were men of like passions 
as ourselves,—adds to the reality and intrinsic 
verity of history. This it is which gives a 
value to the personal traits, the anecdotes, the 
picturesque effects, the quaintness of language 
and thought, which we so constantly find in 
the pages of monkish chroniclers, and which 


Mr. Greenwood either overlooks or contemptu- | 


ously ignores. Through the crowds of popes 


and anti-popes, through the dust of sects and | 


heresies, through the contentions of kings and 
emperors, he moves on cold, unimpassioned, 
and severe. His road is as straight as a line 
can make it, but it is flat and dreary; there 
are no wayside flowers, no groves, while pass- 
ing, of music and verdure. But though this 
work is essentially a work for the lowest or 
the topmost shelf, the author will not fail of 
his reward. He will reap his reward in the 
quiet happiness which an ennobling study 
must confer. He will reap his reward in 
watching the vast proportions of his difficult 
subject as they rise large and luminous before 
him,—in the consciousness of haying per- 
formed a massive service to the cause of sound 
letters,—and in the assurance that he has 
written an ecclesiastical history where the 
religion is treated with historic accuracy, and 
the history detailed with religious candour. 








Rural Life in Bengal. Letters from an Artist 
in Bengal to his Sisters in England, (London ; 
Thacker & Co.) 


Tuts is a Hvre de luxe. The paper is of satin 
texture, the printing is beautiful, and the one 
hundred ee sixty-six engravings are quite 
satisfactory. The reading is the least attractive 
pane of the publication, but as the author is 

y profession an artist, it may be reasonably 
supposed that the literature of his book is but 
a secondary consideration. 

“Rural life in Bengal” has a delightful 
sound. The romantic and inexperienced reader 
conjures up visions of brilliant sun-rise, pure 
ree mg exquisite vegetation, and a delight- 
ful dolce far mente existence. The reality is 
somewhat different; the brilliant sun-rise and 
the pure atmosphere become insupportable heat 
and glare—the exquisite vegetation is hidden 
by the thickest coats of dust in the world, and 
the dolce far’ niente is forgotten in the vigorous 
watch that must be kept for the approach of 
enemies — frequently of all kinds, continually 
of those belonging to the reptile and insect 
classes, “ Rural life in England ” calls up, 





amongst other visions, those of white-curtained | 


bedrooms, and welcome sweet-scented beds. 
These visions are not duplicated in Bengal, and 
the candid man of experience will certainly 
admit that the only sure mode of defying ‘the 
mosquito is to anoint the entire skin with the 
most evil-smelling oil procurable. Another 
delight in English rural life is that happy 
reved—the birds singing, the air fresh, and the 
spirits light and healthy. Compare with this 
home delight the miserable awakening to which 
the Anglo-Indian is frequently doomed—an 
utter feeling of desolation and lassitude, to 
which is frequently added the experience of 
knowing one’s own countenance the least of all 
men’s, in consequence of the remorseless attacks 
of perhaps a single specimen of the mosquito 
plague. “I give you my word,” an Indian 
friend once said to us, relating the horrors of 
his first Indian night and morning, “TI give you 
my word that, when I looked in the glass, I 
wondered who I was!” 

The author of this book has already pub- 
lished a volume on “ Anglo-Indian Domestic 








Life ;”’ consequently we find in the present 
work but few pages upon English existence in 
India; and indeed the “‘ Rural Life” consists 
chiefly of a minute narrative of the culture, 
manufacture, and export of Indigo, together 
with many interesting particulars of the native 
producers of the plant, their faults, their 
wrongs, and projects for their advancement, 
Indeed the condition of the poor Indian is the 
very key-note of the work ; for in his “ preface,” 
the author indulges the hope and belief that 
he shall be found enlisted under the banners 
of the poor. Perhaps no better evidence of 
the advance of civilisation in India is shown, 
than in the “ equirotal carriage.” 


“ The Equirotal Carriage is a very late intro- 
duction indeed, and derives its name from the four 
wheels being of equal dimensions. The design of 
this conveyance, it appears, originated in a sug- 
gestion by our then Governor-General, Lord 
Ellenborough, for a vehicle upon two wheels, 
which could be used to accelerate our mails about 
the country. Upon this idea Mr. Cameron, coach 
manufacturer of Calcutta, projected the present 
equirotal, the design of which was that it should 
be drawn, not by horse or horses, but men, or dak 
bearers ; that it should be so light in its construc- 
tion that on coming to any part of a journey 
where the road — or the absence of a road — did 
not admit of a carriage, the wheels should unship, 
and, with their axles, be no heavier than the cus- 
tomary load for a banghy bearer, or porter, and 
thus be carried on; whilst in their stead the usual 
poles should be inserted at either end, so that the 
bearers could carry the whole machine as an ordi- 
nary dak palkee.” 


And perhaps no better evidence of the worst 
side of the native mind can be given than the 
landing-place named the Baboo’s Ghat. Very 
imposing looks this ghat, nicely drawn and 
printed—very classical are its pillars, which 
are Grecian, of the proper height, and sur- 
mounted, by strictly proportioned parts,—and 
altogether it reflects great credit, as an engra- 
ving, on the “ native gentleman” who built it, 
But in reality it is a poor plaster make-believe, 
chipped, weather-stained, and ghastly—full of 
profession when viewed from a distance, a 
miserable lie when closely examined. It is 
well to contrast the “ equirotal carriage ” and 
its associations with the Baboo’s Ghat and the 
facts of its erection. 

The artist agrees with previous writers who 
state that the “ Mohummudans ” are infinitely 
more obstinate than the Hindoos; and he illus- 
trates the admission by a drawing of a boatman 
of the former race who “rows” sitting in that 
posture in which he has least power, and 
pulling in a fashion which has the least effect, 
notwithstanding that the mocking and more 
teachable Hindoo boatmen continuously shoot 
es him in their swift craft by reason of the 

essons they have consented to take of the con- 
quering English race. 

Much is written on the horrible habit of 
committing the dead bodies of the poor, whose 
friends cannot afford the dignity of cremation, 
to the rivers; and with admirable reason the 
author points out that the formation of a cre- 
mation fund might be almost effected by di- 
verting to its purposes the sums spent by 
Howe pe in maintaining a body of men whose 

rightful yet necessary mission it is to send the 
floating bodies to the bottom, when progress- 
ing on their revolting voyage towards the sea. 

We have associated so much cruelty and 
cowardice with the native character of India 
since the rebellion, that it must be pleasing to 
meet with any example of unselfish courage, 


however it may border upon want of reason 
rather than upon its presence, The following 
instance is a case in point: 





“ Here, either reclining their ponderous bodies 
in the morning sun, or laying their massive hides 
in the tank which occupies the greater part of the 
enclosure, are a pair of full-sized rhinoceroses. 

“ During my stay at Barrackpore it was related 
that some time previously one of these creatures 
— the male — had killed an unfortunate sipahee 
(native soldier), who, with more animal courage 
than human reason or prudence, had, upon some 
occasion of the brute’s having by accident broken 
loose, madly ventured to op him. Three 
sipahees, walking through the park, suddenly 
observed the animal, as I have said, at large, 
roaming the ground.——‘ Arree bhye!’ (Oh, 
brother !) exclaimed one of the elder and more 
prudent,— ‘See! here’s the Lord Sahib’s animal 
coming. Run!’——‘ Run!’ (exclaimed the 
poor young fellow, who paid so sadly for his te- 
merity, and regarding only the imaginary discredit 
of running away), ‘ Never! If he strikes me, I'll 
strike him!’ He stood still; and in a few 
minutes his mangled corpse, as you may suppose, 
was being dragged about the park by the infu- 
riated rhinoceros.” 


The “artist” passed the greater part of the 
eriod to which his book refers at Mulnath 
fouse, and a most charming description he 
gives of the mansion: life within its walls and 
grounds would approach perfection, but for 
those natural drawbacks, some few of which 
we have already mentioned. And in the 
midst of this Indian paradise, its master is not 
the least important acquisition : 


“ My host, I find, is one of those ‘ Roger de 
Coverley’ sort of persons in his principles of 
kindly relationship towards those about him, that 
believe the bond of servitude to possess a mutual 
covenant — some little obligation, in short, on the 
higher party beyond mere payment of wages ; 
who, believing that Providence did not place him 
in his present position merely to make indigo, and 
burthened with a conscience, fortunately finds the 
indulgence of its dictates not a mere duty, but a 
source of the highest pleasure.” 


This gentleman, mentioned as Mr. F——, 
has shown himself a real practical Christian 
amongst his dark-skinned population. Schools, 
improved dwellings, and incentives to industry 
have all been matured by him; nor has he 
forgotten to establish an hospital, to which 
all the medicines are supplied at the cost 
of the government, by whom however it has 
been stipulated that the founder shall guaran- 
tee all other expenses. It must haye been 
somewhat vexatious to that gentleman to find 
himself in a measure coerced in a business 
which he alone had created and completed. 
Mr. F—— has not, of course, forgotten 
the claims of Christianity; but he has not 

ressed those claims at the risk of doing social 
| pen He has believed more in the strength 
of example than the force of precept. It may 
be readily comprehended that the subjoined 
experience has been communicated to the 
artist-author by the planter, in whose home 
he found a welcome. 

“Few people, indeed, can imagine the ordeal 
which a Hindoo convert to Christianity has to 
undergo. He becomes both an inflictor and an 
inflicted; and, if of tender heart, must needs feel 
far more distress at the pain occasioned, it may 
be to aged parents, by his, in their opinion, out- 
rageous apostasy, than by all the persecution he 
himself may suffer at the hands of enraged and 
zealous friends and kindred.” 


“ The mission of the European to India was not to 
find a highly principled, educated, and enlightened 
people, but to aid in making them 50. It is not 
that by any immediate act of his he can confer 
judgment, or honesty, or truthfulness, but that by 
his own strict and consistent example of honour- 
able and generous conduct, and his superior in- 
telligence, he will acquire and exercise that influ- 
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ence over the minds of the thousands around him 
which, though it may not beget principle, at least 
discourages the abuse of it, and by practical 
results convinces them that ‘ honesty is the best 
policy,’ and ignorance the mother of want.” 


“The population attached to the Mulnath con- 
cern, which collectively might be termed a district, 
is estimated at about 200,092 souls! To this, the 
population of another, the Katgara concern, must 
be added, increasing the number to little short 
altogether of two hundred and eighty thousand. 

“Now, have the bulk of these poor people, 
think you, any knowledge of our good Queen 
Victoria — of the Governor-General — the Hon- 
ourable Court of Directors —the Supreme Council 
— the Chief Justice — or hitherto, eyen the ma- 
gistrate of their district? No more than the 
pitmen of Sunderland have of the Umeer of Cau- 
bool, or the Walee of Kholoom or Balk! Yes, 
they may have heard of the magistrate, certainly, 
he who lives at the distance of thirty-five or forty 
miles, in the midst of a district embracing an area 
of three thousand square miles, containing upwards 
of a million of people ; and if they form any con- 
ception of him by his representatives, or delegates, 
the daroga and his police myrmidons, whose visits 
they regard and dread as those of banditti, they 
must flatteringly suppose him to be some monster 
Sawney Bean, or Robin Hood — a levier of black- 
mail on the poor and helpless ! ” 


A very interesting chapter is given on the 
tenure of land in India. The argument is teo 
long for investigation in this place ; but the 
quotation of the following is sufficient to show 
the importance of the whole question : 


“The first claimant on the soil is the Go- 
vernment, to whom a quarterly land-tax is paid, 
and in the event of the strictest punctuality 
not being observed in its payment, little or no 
ceremony is observed; the property is advertised 
in the Government Gazette, and sold to the 
highest bidder. Mere carelessness, therefore, on 
the part of an agent (and, in almost all cases, 
agents there must be), in paying the Government 
dues, may sacrifice large property — vitiating 
every claim on the part of the rightful owner.” 


So much has been said of the frightful 
sweating system, which is the glaring defect in 
all Indian agriculture, that the author of “ Rural 
Life in Bengal” has little to offer on the 
subject that has not been recorded over and 
over again ; but his particulars being obviously 
those of a man who knows his subject, they 
must be read with respect if they convey no 
information. Perhaps the rottenness of this 
sweating system is shown to perfection, in the 
fact that the majority of the lower middlemen 
are frequently ruined by the very objects of 
their extortion and commercial immorality. 

The utter impossibility of a judgment of the 
native character by strangers, is very effec- 
tively shown in the admission, by the author 
of this work,—a man long accustomed to India 
and the Indians,—that it is a perfect incon- 
sistency. This he illustrates by saying : 


“Indifferent, slow, and apathetic in their ordi- 
nary duties, they will yet, unde? excitement, either 
of necessity or reward, out-do all others, possibly, in 
the accomplishment or endurance of things of ten- 
fold greater magnitude or labour. The man who 
will take two hours to goan errand, or perform some 
trifling task which a European would do in ten 
minutes, and want a Motiya, or porter, to carry an 
insignificant parcel that may be given to him, will, 
on getting leave to goto ‘his country,’ shoulder his 
bundle, and travel a journey on foot, and in a 
period of time that would surprise you. Look at 
the poor rice-fed peasants who carry you a dik 
journey. I should like to see a dozen or sixteen 
Englishmen, not trained for months previously, 
four of whom at a time, changing every half mile 
or so, would take up a palkee, in itself weighing 
about 400 pounds, and with a gentleman of pro- 





| under his experience. 














bably thirteen or fourteen stone weight inside it, | dress. In addition to this, one could feel the 


trot off a distance of twenty-two miles without 
stopping! A planter, also, tells his servants in 


the evening that he must be at such a station, or 
He 


factory, sixteen miles off, the next morning. 
rises at five o’clock—canters off on horseback at 
six, and on reaching his destination finds his ser- 
vants there before him, — cooking and preparing 
his breakfast ! 
night.” 


And the grand result of the writer's investi- 
gations, is the hope that moral and educational 
changes, to be chiefly effected by the English 
planters, will ultimately raise the native agri- 
culturist to a dignified position in the scale 
of humanity; the first thing to be done 
towards this good end being the attempt to 
annihilate “Dustooree,” the national system of 
“bribes,” by making the act penal. He also 
proposes a Planter’s Calendar, to contain 


“A table of statistics, showing the num- 


They have walked there in the | 


ber of villages and Ryuts pertaining to each | 
factory ;—the number of schools and hospitals | 


established under its auspices ;—of scholars taught 
and patients treated ;—the number of ploughs and 
cows belonging to the Ryuts:—the total value 
realised to them by their various crops ;— the 
number of unfortunates who were in the hands of 


with the rates of increase and decrease of popu- 
lation for the year.” 


The chapters devoted to indigo are as near 
an approach to the perfect pictorial delineation 
of the culture and manufacture of any article 
of commerce as we have seen. There are even 
drawings of the various hats worn while at 
work in the fields, or while overlooking the 
work-people. 

We cannot do better in conclusion than re- 
produce the author’s statement concerning the 
conversions to Christianity which have come 


| present century. 





“In seventeen villages attached to the three 
neighbouring Christian Missions of Kapusdangah, 
Bhullubpoor, and Ruttonpore, there are three hun- 
dred and seventeen families, of whom two hundred 
and ninety-six were formerly Mohummudans ; 
and the rest, only twenty-one in number, Hindoos! 
This disproportion might seem the more remark- 
able from the fact that the total population is 
probably divided into about equal numbers of 
Hindoos and Mohummudans: but the simple ex- 
pnaes is, that whilst the former people are 

emmed in by Brahmuns, and the influence of 
that hydra ‘caste’ on every side, there is probably 
not a Moulvie, or Mohummudan priest to be 
found within a day’s journey, to exercise influence 
over his co-religionists, and hence with neither 
earning nor zeal, and wearing their creed loosely 
about them, they are naturally moreZopen to con- 
version or change. 

“A neighbouring Brahmun priest very can- 
didly eonfessed to Mr. Schurr,—‘ We believe— 
and so do our people also— that the religion 
which you teach is true; and if you were to speak 
to these people now, they would believe you; 
but we tell them not to believe what the Sahibs 
say—and we have them entirely in our power !’ 
Their thraldom is indeed most perfect; and the 
power of the Brahmun priests unlimited. 

“Tt was but lately that some Brahmuns in the 
neighbourhood of Sylhet, conversing with a mis- 
sionary in that neighbourhood, actually and 
frankly told him,—‘ The priests’ business is our 
business ; — you are welcome to make Christians 
both ofus and our people, on condition that we 
are made Priests, and paid as you are!”’ 


What social benefits arise with Christianity, 
the following words will tell : 


“ Walking through the village with Mr. Schurr, 


i i d | “ é 
[remarked in several of the hate an improve | completeness being the object at which we 


appearance of comfort and cleanliness, f and a 
sprinkling of greater nicety and cleanliness in 


| satisfaction of being regarded not as a tiger or a 
| boar, but as a fellow mortal, whom neither mar- 
ried matron nor village maiden were afraid to 
look upon. The fetters of ignorance—the dark- 
ness of seclusion, and the barbarous nose-rings— 
fit emblems of domestic slavery, were alike ex- 
| changed for the pure free air and light of liberty.” 

We take leave of this book with some 
respect, for it possesses the novelty of real 
modesty, and the merit of extreme earnestness. 





Contributions to Mental Philosophy. By Im- 
manuel Hermann Fichte. Translated and 
edited by J. D. Morell, A.M. (Longman 
& Co.) 


Tue author of this volume is the only son of 
the celebrated Johann Gottlieb Fichte, whose 
Ego and Non-ego were familiar as house- 
hold words in the mouths of the mental 
philosophers of the commencement of the 
Born in 1797, he received 
a sound philological education at Berlin, 
and then devoted himself to the study of 
mental philosophy, repairing for that pur- 


the Muhai dth oe ear el pose to Hegel, who, after Fichte’s death, be- 
e Muhajun, and the number released,—together 


came the rising star in the philosophical firma- 
ment of Germany. Not feeling attracted, 
however, by the system of this teacher, he 
abandoned the pursuit of metaphysics for a 
time, and fell back upon philology, in which 
branch of science he followed the profession of 
a public teacher at Saarbriicken and Dussel- 
dorf with credit and success. Gradually, how- 
ever, he was drawn back again to the object 
of his first attachment, and between 1832 and 
1836 published a series of works on mental 
philosophy, which, coupled as they were with 
a name which had already become classical in 
that department of science, procured for him 
the appointment of Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Bonn; from which place he 
removed to Tiibingen in 1842. Mr. Morell 
being of opinion that he “may be regarded as 
aman of mark, not yet certainly as note- 
worthy as his father, but still likely at last to 
stand side by side with him in the intellec- 
tual system of his country ;’’ and being more- 
over conscious of having derived considerable 
benefit from personal intercourse with him, 
has conceived the desire to make his system of 
mental philosophy somewhat better known in 
this country than it is at present. Being pre- 
cluded, by want of leisure for such labours, 
from gratifying this desire in the most com- 
plete and effectual manner, by translating one 
of Fichte’s longer and more important works, 
he selected a treatise entitled “Zur Seelen- 
frage, eine philosophische Confession,” which 
not only possessed the rare merit of unusual 
brevity, but also appeared to him to contam 
“an excellent summary of Fichte’s psychologi- 
cal views, placed in contrast with other sys- 
tems, besides a number of deductions, showing 
the bearing of his philosophy upon some of the 
most important political, ethical, and religious 
questions.” It is this treatise, which, clothed 
in an English dress, is presented to the English 
public in the present volume. Short as the 
work undoubtedly is, it is, we think, doubtful 
whether the reader will succeed in gathering 
from it, at least without considerable trouble, 
a clear idea of the characteristic features of the 
philosophy of its author. We will, therefore, 
proceed to state briefly what appear to us to 
fe the leading points of the system ; premising, 
however, that our account of it is not designed 
to be an exhaustive one, clearness rather than 
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Psychological study has, as Mr. Morell | 
remarks, been hitherto conducted in this | 
country on one of two principles. The first of | 
these, which has been the ordinary view of | 
the Scottish metaphysicians, is the old dua- | 
listic principle, “which regards the soul and | 
body as two distinct essences, each having its 
own peculiar attributes, formed and developed | 
by aclty different agencies, and adapted to | 
each other for a time by some intelligent | 

ower distinct from and superior to both.” 

‘he second, or materialistic principle, origi- 
nated by those inquirers who look at gy ene 
logy from a physiological point of view, | 
considers that there is a far more intimate and | 
essential unity between soul and body than is | 
supposed by the foregoing theory, and regards | 
“all mental phenomena as strictly dependent | 
upon physical conditions, setting aside the 
question as to the separate essence of the mind, 
as an inquiry utterly futile and transcenden- 
tal.” The superior scientific pretensions of 
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this latter theory has of late years led to its | 


extensive adoption by many writers, who, 
though not directly professing materialism, 
yet regard the connection between mental 


phenomena and physical conditions as so ne- | 
cessary and essential, as practically to exclude | 
from their systems all trace of spiritualism. | 
But Mr. Morell, in his “ Elements of Psycho- | 


logy,” has already pointed out that it is quite 
possible to adopt a middle view between these 
two alternatives — “that we may hold the 
separate existence of the mind and body, and 
yet regard the former as perfectly pervading 


the latter, nay, as being the formative prin- | 
ciple by which it is constructed and adapted to | 


our nature and use.” It is such a middle 
view as this which is adopted by Fichte. 
Though an uncompromising —— of ma- 
terialism, he professes to base his theory ex- 


he has, in Mr. Morell’s opinion, rendered at a | 


most critical moment a most important service 
to the cause of true mental philosophy, in 
checking the progress of mere materialism, by 
showing that it is not the only psychological 
system which can lay claim to being framed 
on strictly scientific principles. 

Fichte also holds an intermediate place 
between the advocates of the two extreme 
views which have hitherto been maintained 
as to the nature of thesoul as an intelligent prin- 
ciple. The pantheistic view regards it as 
being simply a manifestation of the universal 
and absolute reason, localised and indivi- 
dualised by being brought into connection 
with a bodily organism. According to the 
materialistic view, on the other hand, the 
mind consists of a series of phenomena, ne- 
cessarily connected with and springing out of 
a given nervous organisation. Now, as Mr. 
Morell clearly points out, it is impossible for 
any consistent advocate of either of these ex- 
tremes to be conscious of his own individual 
immortality. According to the pantheist, it 
is the body which constitutes the individual ; 
the soul being purely impersonal, a portion of 
the infinite thought of the universe. It is 
imperishable, indeed, in its essence, but not 
so in its individuality; for when the body, 
which alone gave it individuality, is destroyed, 
it returns to, and is lost in, the infinite, from 
which it originally proceeded. The materialist, 
on the other hand, must admit that, if the ex- 
istence of the nervous apparatus be regarded 
as an absolute condition of mental manifesta- 
tion, we have only to let this condition cease, 
and the very possibility of a continuous mental 
manifestation is cut off. Mr. Morell has some 
remarks on the commonly urged reply that it 
is on other than scientific grounds that we are 


assured of our immortality, which are so ex- 
cellent, that we cannot do better than extract 
them entire. 


“T know it will be said, that the fact of im- 
mortality is made known by direct revelation, and 
that the omnipotence of the Deity is not to be 
limited by any notions of impossibility which 
we may entertain To which I reply, that no- 
thing is more trying and unfortunate for our 
mental peace than cases in which the dictates of 
revelation are opposed to the most obvious indi- 
cations of science. Our faith is not so strong 
that it can afford to disregard the intimations of 
science, even when they are adverse to it; or to 
neglect them when they are confirmatory. Scien- 
tific evidence will always prove stronger in the 


| long run than mere belief; for, as we cannot ad- 


mit truth to be at variance with itself, we must 
necessarily, in the end, relinquish our hold on 
that side of a contradiction, on which the grounds 
are most open to dispute. For myself, I must 
freely confess, that my own inward convictions of 
a conscious immortality have involuntarily grown 
dim or vivid, almost exactly in proportion to the 
strength with which I have found the dependence 
or independence of mind upon physical condi- 
tions to be confirmed by scientific considerations. 
When the dependence indeed is made absolute, I 
cannot conceive that any mind much accustomed to 
logical consecutiveness can hold the doctrine of 
a life hereafter with any real tenacity.” 


According to Fichte, the soul possesses an 
individuality apart from, and independent of, 
its connection with the body, though its indi- 
viduality is undoubtedly heightened and in- 
tensified by that connection. 

As Mr. Morell well observes, the key to all 
that is most characteristic in Fichte’s system 
is to be found in his doctrine of the precon- 
scious states of the soul. He opposes the view 
that the acts of the mind are precisely co-ex- 


| tensive with the consciousness ; and that what- 
clusively upon the observation of facts; and | 





ever is done unconsciously, though sogerenny 
intelligent, really springs from some objective 
source, and not from the mind itself. Accord- 
ing to him there exists under the conscious 
mind a substratum, so to speak, of preconscious 
mind, the manifestations of which are quite as 
truly intelligent actions as those of which we are 
conscious. We see the action of this unconscious 
intelligence in the instincts of animals. It is 
in operation in the structure of the human 
frame, building it up according to a fixed type, 
suited to the nature and exigencies of its after 
life. It is to the individuality of this pre- 
conscious intelligence in each human being, 
that the outward differences by which men 
are distinguished are owing. Fichte connects 
this unconscious plastic power, exhibited in 
the building up of the human frame, with the 
conscious effort by which the artist produces 
the creations of his genius, designating both 
by the common name of fancy. It is to the 
action of this preconscious mind that he attri- 
butes what are usually called the abnormal 
eresewrd of the human mind ; such as hal- 
ucinations, clairvoyance, and all the varied 
phenomena of what is now called mediumship 
—thus including in his system many facts 
which haye hitherto been left out of all fore- 
going systems of mental analysis. The fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Morell’s preface is 
very interesting in itself, and gives a much 
clearer idea of Fichte’s views on this portion 
of the subject, than can be readily gathered 
from the book itself. 


“So much for some of the causes which have 
prompted to the belief in mediumship. With re- 
gard, next, to the facts themselves, the immense 
proportion of them come so manifestly under the 
category of preconscious and instinctive mental 
actions, that no one who has studied this sphere 
of mind with any degree of accuracy can fora 
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moment fail to recognise them as such. The 
very beings who are supposed to communicate 
from the spiritual world are either historical cha- 
racters, or persons who have had some kind of 
immediate connection with the medium, both the 
one and the other clearly suggested by the mind’s 
own thoughts or wishes. The material suggested 
uniformly coincides with the range of mental 
idea which the medium himself has cultivated, or 
been in some way connected with. I have never 
yet failed to see the stamp of his own indivi- 
duality upon everything emanating from him as a 
supposed spiritual dictation. On the contrary, 
the stamp of the being’s individuality, from which 
the communication is said to come, is either 
wholly wanting, or is only seen as a faint imi- 
tation. Who can believe, that poets who wrote 
with such freshness, and such harmony of mea- 
sure on earth, would communicate positive dog- 
grel from the other world? Who can imagine 
that the lyric taste of a Schiller, for example, 
should sink down in a higher sphere to the most 
bald and commonplace versification? Or, to turn 
to another class of phenomena, who could sup- 
pose it possible that the great painters of Ger- 
many and Italy could guide the pencil of mortals 
now on earth, to make pictures which do not pre- 
sent a single glimpse of their own native genius 
either in design or execution ? 

“Tf a person has a real poetic vein, no doubt it 
will produce something truly poetical under such 
spontaneous impulses; if he be a veritable artist, 
paenay draw something really fine and noble; if 
he be a philosopher, he may scatter unconsciously 
some gems of philosophic thought, and so forth ; 
but you will never get any thing from any one’s in- 
spirations which ‘does not already exist potentially 
in his mental habits or culture. I have traced the 
process of spirit-writing and drawing, from the 
very first nervous twitches in which it commences 
up to its more developed form, and venture to 
affirm that the whole thing is, to the psychologist, 
as palpably a development of the unconscious 
form of mental operation, as writing an ordinary 
letter is the result of our conscious mental 
activity.” 


We have already said that Fichte aims at 
ethan a strictly scientific system of psycho- 
ogical inquiry,—at placing mental philosophy 
on, as far as is possible, the same level, as re- 
gards exactness of method, with the physical 
sciences. It is, of course, impossible to apply 
to it the method of direct experiment, which 
is the most important engine in the hands of 
the physical inquirer. The mental philosopher 
is confined necessarily to the two other sources 
of experience, observation, and testimony, ¢.e., 
to observation of himself; and further, since 
he cannot in himself embrace all physical con- 
ditions, to the testimony of others to inward 
processes. In the latter case, in which the 
testimony cannot be controled by direct self- 
observation, Fichte calls in the aid of a canon 
of judgment, which he calls that of analogical 
serves, which consists in endeavouring to connect 
an abnormal phenomenon with some normal 
and undisputed phenomenon, by a series of in- 
termediate cases, 

We have not space to do more than allude 
to the Appendix, in which Fichte speaks of 
the views as to the origin of species which, 
by the consistent following out of his psycho- 
logical system, he is compelled to adopt. As 
this statement was written some time before 
the appearance of Mr. Darwin’s work, we do 
not know what impression that very remark- 
able book may possibly preduce on the mind of 
its author; but he is at present a decided ad- 
vocate of Agassiz’s view, holding that species 
are immutable, and that each has been produced 
by a special and distinct act of creation. It is 
not impossible, though it would perhaps be 
scarcely fair, that the knowledge of Fichte’s 
opinion on this much-vexed question may in- 
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fluence some minds in their acceptance or re- 
jection of his a views. 

Mr. Morell tells us that in his translation he 
has taken considerable liberties with Fichte’s 
work. His object in doing so was twofold— 
firstly, to get rid of the controversial tone 
which pervaded the original, it having been 
ae as an answer to some objections taken 

y Professor Lotze to many of the sentiments 
contained in one of Fichte’s former works ; and 
secendly, to avoid the difficulties inherent in the 
peculiar style of philosophical writing which 
prevails in Germany at the present day. Suc- 
cess in the second of these objects is, perhaps, 
absolutely unattainable: at any rate it has 
been very imperfectly achieved A Mr. Morell. 
The general reader will not find the book very 
much in his line; but the professed student of 
peyehology will doubtless thank Mr. Morell for 
1aving given him a concise summary of what 
is certainly an eminently noteworthy system 
of mental philosophy. 





By the Sea: Poems. By Edmund Sandars, 
B.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


Can any naturalist inform us what there can 
possibly be in the soil or the air of Cambridge 
so favourable to the growth of rhymers? For 
it is very remarkable how many volumes of 
so-called poems,—some genuine, many sham, 
and unworthy of the name,—issue annually 
from the Cambridge presses. There are pub- 
lishers at Cambridge who could, if they would, 
furnish the world with some very curious sta- 
tistical information with regard to the genus 
Poet. Cantabrig. Within our three years at 
Cambridge we ourselves knew among our con- 
temporaries more aig: than we should care to 
name,—more, in fact, than we have heard the 
world name since. Sometimes we meet the 
old familiar volumes in an out-of-the-way 
corner at a book-stall; and then, though we 
like to read a page for old friendship’s sake, 
yet somehow or other the poetry is not so 
poetical as it used to be, and the metres are 
not so metrical, and we are sorry to find our 
friend’s shame perpetuated even in that un- 
frequented nook. But though we do fear that 
a very large proportion of what the under- 
graduate published as “ poems,” will hardly 
stand the criticism of the more hard and less 
enthusiastic M.A., yet it is not the case with 
all: the book before us is an exception, and a 
brilliant one too. We do not wish to flatter 
Mr. Sandars, but we speak the truth when we 
say that we hardly know any young poet of 
the present day who has given more promise 
for the future than the author of this volume. 
It is needless to point out the school to which 
he belongs, — he is Tennysonian throughout; 
not a blind imitator of that master, but evi- 
dently a reader and an admirer of the Laureate, 
as might be expected from one whose mind is 
cast in the same mould, who looks at nature 
with the same eyes, and is actuated by the 
same feelings, and governed by the same sym- 
pathies. In this age of the world, when 
nearly every educated man finds it easy enough 
to string together rhymes, and so many of the 
more weak-minded are persuaded by too flatter- 
— to rush at once into print, until the 
public is literally inundated with “ Poems” and 
“Rhymes ” and “ Ballads,” and “Thoughts in 
Verse” and “in Rhyme” and “in Metre,” &c., 
itistime thatthe reviewer should put his readers 
upon their guard against the many false pre- 
tenders to the poet’s name abroad: and on the 
other hand, it is equally necessary that he 
should, when a true man appears, h 


coming with no uncertain sound, And this 














is-our pleasurable task to-day. We heartily 
welcome Mr. Sandars as a competitor in the 
lists of poetry, and we can offer much gra- 
tification to all who will peruse his volume. 
The book contains a long poem entitled 
“The Sea,” in four parts, occupying 130 
pages out of the 182 in the volume. This is 
certainly Mr. Sandars’ best production; his 
short pieces, with which he fills up the rest of 
the book, do not approach to this. He has 
evidently devoted much more care to each 
individual part of his larger work, which but 
very rarely affords any instance of want of 





finish. The reader will not think that we 
have spoken at all too highly of Mr. Sandars’ | 
book, when he reads the following extract : 


“Tis strange that from some hidden want 

The life-warm stream of love should spring, 

That though resemblances be scant, 
We love in differing. 

All through the wide domain of Earth 
The eternal law abideth good 

That sweetly linked by common birth, 
‘Though scarcely understood, 

The elder sister loves the child, 

The weak the strong, the calm the wild. 

By gentle streams in meadows low 
‘The poplar rears its pride ; 

The little heath where fresh winds blow 
Loveth the upland wide ; 

The mountain from its rugged breast 
The little brooklet feeds, 

The broad stream well-nigh tired to rest 
Creeps through the level meads ; 

The simple child with trustful look 
Comes to the lap of age, 

The old man closing life’s long book 
Deems that the sweetest page, 

So fresh, so bright, so undefiled, 

Was childhood’s first, and draws the child 

Home to his aged heart, again 

Simple through knowledge and through pain, 

And links together of all seven 

The ages that are nearest Heaven.” 


We must also quote another from the be- 
inning of the third canto of “The Sea,” 
eaded the Trikuma (query, Trikumia). There 
are but few of our readers, probably, whom we 
need remind that upon the shores of Greece 





every third wave was much larger than either 
of the intervening two, and that the word 
trikumia signifies the triple surge. The appli- 
cation of the word to the shores of England is 
classical enough, but scarcely critically correct ; 
at least if we are right in fancying that we 
have heard it stated that this we varies upon 
different coasts, and that at any rate on the 
southern coast of England it is about the 
tenth wave which is larger than the others: 


“ Bright, still, and deep, swelling under the moon, 
Gently the breast of Ocean 
Heaves with a tremulous motion. 
Bright, still, and deep, swelling under the moon. 


“ Lone, happy, and calm, under the shade of rock 
Sit I and silently ponder 
Filled with Love and Wonder, 
Lone, happy, and calm, under the shade of a rock. 


“ One, two, three, full on the shingle it breaks. 
Silence doth everywhere reign, 
Ere in full thunder again 
One, two, three, full on the shingle it breaks. 


“ Soft, light-crested, slow, murmuring on to the strand 
The first wave rolls in glory, 
Telling a plaintive story. 
Soft, light-crested, slow, murmuring on to the strand. 
“ Full, light-crested, slow, surging on to the strand, 
Follows the second in might, 
Streaking the pebbles with white, 
Full, light-crested, slow, surging on to the strand. 


* Grand, nee slow, thundering on to the strand, 
Heaved to a wonderful length, 
The third wave dashes in strength, 
Grand, light-crested, slow, thundering on to the strand. 


“ Then there cometh a calm, calm on the dark wide sea— 
While the moon ever doth shine 
Gleaming in one long line, 
Down the_beautiful calm, calm on the dark wide sea. 


* So very often in life ill follows quickly on ill, 
Breaking without ever ceasing, 
Following on and increasing ; 
Thus very often in life ill follows quickly on ill. 
“ One, two, three, then there cometh a calm, 
There in the beautiful light 
Sorrow vanisheth quite: 
One, two, three, then there cometh a calm.” 


We will not cite more, though it were an 


erald his | easy thing to gratify our readers with many 


charming extracts. The passage upon the 





comfort of sympathy, in Canto iii., is very 


beautiful ; and so, too, are the short pieces 
entitled “ Happy{Sorrow,” and “ Emigravit.”’ 

One word to the author and we have done. 
Mr. Sandars has evidently a great and power- 
ful command of language ; he has shown it in 
many fine passages that we could point out,— 
for instance, in the verses from the beginning 
of the Third Canto, quoted above. Why then 
does he not keep to the Anglo-Saxon, in the 
use of which, like Tennyson, he evinces such 
skill, rather than talk, in a tongue certainly 
“not understanded of the people,” of “the 
refluent wave caclazing’”? This is the only 
example of the kind throughout the volume ; 
but it is one too much: and while we desire 
for our own sake to have the pleasure of read- 
ing more from the pen of Mr. Sandars, we 
desire for his sake quite as much as for our 
own to find him free from this and all other 
affectation, which will only cripple him in his 
endeavours to reach that high rank among the 
poets of the day, to which his talents warrant 
fim in aspiring. 





The Reform of the Sewers; Where shall we 
Bathe? What shall we Drink? or, Manure 
Wasted and Land Starved. By G. Rochfort 
Clarke, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, J. P. 
for the county of Oxford. (J. H. & J. 
Parker, Oxford. James Ridgway, London.) 


Mr. CLARKE appears in a new character here. 
As a professional gentleman he is well known 
to us, but he appears now in the entirely new 
character of a farmer, and he discusses, with 
all the learning of a practical agriculturist, the 
question of manures. 

Our author's object in publishing this pam- 
phlet is multifarious, but he chiefly wishes to 
call public attention, even at the eleventh 
hour, to the pestiferous state of our rivers, es- 
pecially the Thames, and to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the contamination of their waters, by 
compelling us to return to the soil from which 
they came, those manurial compounds which 
are now cast unproductive into our rivers. 

He addresses his publication to the agricul- 
tural and town population of the counties of 
Oxford and Berks These two counties, he 
says, stand so near the fountains of the 
Thames, most of whose tributaries pass through 
our farms, gardens, and towns, that it seems 
as if Alfred the Greai, when he divided the 
counties and hundreds, appointed Oxfordshire 
and Berkshire to be the natural guardians of 
the river head, and as our author has a resi- 
dence in Oxfordshire, situated on a fork of the 
tributary Ray, which he has long endeavoured 


| to keep sweet and clean while passing through 


his land, he feels that he may be excused for 


| calling attention to this subject, and he truth- 


fully observes that, as farmers and gardeners, it 
is our interest to carry every atom of manure 
to the land; as dwellers in towns and villages, 
it is our interest to have all our manure col- 
lected, removed, and applied in such manner 
as that, whilst cleanliness shall be secured, the 
increase of food shall be promoted. The shop- 
keeper and his men are as deeply interested as 
the farmer and his men. Thus happily our 
mutual interests call upon us to keep every 
atom of filth out of the streams and rivers, and 
thereby to add to the substantial prosperity of 
the country, and to the cheerful enjoyment of 
bright waters, and to deliver over our noble 
river pure and undefiled to those lower down 
its stream. 

There is no doubt that the waters of the 
once “ silyery Thames,” from its source to the 
sea are polluted, subject only as our author 


observes, “to the correction of natural evapo- 
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ration, fermentation, deposit of water plants, and 
animulcule, which an all-wise Creator has 
rovided as curatives or palliatives for man’s 
ignorance, but which at the same time pro- 
duce troubles to rebuke his heedlessness, or to 
arouse him from his sloth. Sewage, containing 
the valuable manure of horses from farm yards 
and villages, is carried down the brooks to- 
wards Oxford. The sewage of Oxford and 
other places is forwarded towards Reading. 
The sewage of Reading and its fellow towns is 
forwarded towards Windsor; that of Windsor 
and its imitators towards Hampton Court, 
Twickenham, Richmond, and the places below, 
and all these places, with others on the tribu- 
tary streams, if not prevented, will at last send 
down their daily accumulating filth by the great 
sewer of the once “ silvery Thames ” upon Lon- 
don. Whilst London collects materials, which, 
if rightly applied, would diminish the price of 
bread and T meat, but she not only wastes them, 
but proposes to empty them, in one vast flood, as 
elements of apere in the midst of the 
—. still lower down the river. 

n the hope of seeing this system reversed, 
our author invites a beginning at the “ foun- 
tain head.” Let the villages be required to 
keep every atom of filth out of the streams, 
the towns to keep theirs out of the rivers, and 
let London consider what would be the best 
example she could set. 

He recommends that the drainage of houses 
and farm yards should not be allowed to find 
its way into the ditches, ponds, or the streams. 
which should be regularly cleansed and pro- 
tected. The new mode of dealing with our 
town fertilisers has caused but little considera- 
tion to be paid to the best kind of cesspools, 
or their substitutes, and the best and most 
econoinical contrivances for emptying them. 
This, our author contends, with success, we 
ought to have done, and left the other undone. 
He complains that we have abandoned the old 
cesspool for the modern sewer, without having 
made any proper efforts to improve the ancient 
machinery. 

Our author cites Alderman Mechi and Baron 
Liebig upon the losses the public sustain by 
being deprived of the use of this most valuable 
manure. There is nothing taken from the soil 
that ought not to be restored to it. Our land- 
lords are, as a class, it is generally remarked, 
the last to encourage those improyements which 
a little reflection would show them are identical 
with their own truest interests. They have 
required, it is true, by express covenant in their 
leases, their tenants to consume the hay and 
straw raised on the farms, in order that the 
manure thus produced should be returned to the 
soil. But their shortsightedness has overlooked 
that which the Chinese, the greatest agricul- 
turists and horticulturists in the world, prize as 
one of the most valuable producers of animal 
food. Their leases do not require the meat, 
milk, butter, cheese, and corn consumed off 
their land to be brought back to the soil 
in the shape of human manure. They for- 
get that man carries more off the farm, never 
to be returned to it, than any other ani- 
mal, and they haye neglected to compel its 
restoration to the soil. Many of them, by a 
system of ae gee legislation, have, on the 
contrary, been engaged in destroying the 
manure made by 3,000,000 of human beings in 
London, by compelling it to be cast into the 
river. 

Baron Liebig is of opinion that so long as 
this unpardonable waste takes place, England 
will never, without extraneous sources, be able 
to maintain her character as a great agricultural 
country, nor her increasing population. 

Our author remarks that an active farmer 














might not only mix all the slops and refuse of 
his own cesspool with his manure heap, but 
might profitably vollect the refuse of all the 
cottages on the estate when not used by the 
tenants on their gardens. Had sound practical 
views been taken on this subject, the use of 
the refuse of towns and villages might lon 
ago have been more largely introduced, | 
cleanliness, health, productiveness, and remu- 
neration might have advanced hand in hand, 
and enabled us to run a more winning race 
with the foreigner; and the labourer would 
have had his fair share of the advantages, 

The Cottage Gardener of Nov. 29th and 
Dee. 13th, 1859, adduces the following practical 
evidence as to the fertilising value of the 
materials now wasted. 

Mr. R. Moffatt, of Stirling, applied the 
sewage water of that town to grass land, at the 
rate of 45 carts to the acre, and the result was 
nearly double that of the land not so manured. 

So, near Edinburgh, where that manure is 
used, there are four cuttings of grass in the 
year taken from the land, 

So, upon the evidence of Mr. B. Webster, of 
Worcester, land irrigated with nightsoil was 
trebled in value. 

Mr. Smith, of Deanston, grew 43 bushels of 
barley per acre on land manured with sewage, 
and 46 from guano and farmyard manure. The 
first, cost 10s. per acre, the latter four times 
that sum. 

The same paper cites many other cases, too 
nuinerous for a review to do more than refer 
to. 

The Duke of Portland, at Mansfield, a town 
having 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants, has made 
very successful experiments with the sewage 
of that town, which led to the astounding fact 
that the land there increased in consequence 
from 6s. per acre to 12/. or 142. Mr. R, Walker 
uses with great advantage the sewage of 
Rugby. 

po Miller, in his Parliamentary Evi- 
dence, said the quantity of potash which passes 
out of one of the London sewers per day is 
one ton, and the same quantity of phosphates 
and magnesia, and of ammonia nearly two 
tons. 

Dr. Daubny states the refuse of a family 
of four amounts in the year to 4745 Ibs., 
containing 30 lbs. of nitrogen, 10 lbs of phos- 
phates, and 6 lbs of potash; and he calculates 
the annual value of the sewage of London 
at 635,150/. But the calculations of others 
exceed 800,0007. 

In China, France, Flanders, Belgium, and 
all over the Continent, nightsoil is carefully 
collected for agricultural purposes. We our- 
selves mow that the National Guaranteed 
Manure Company, Limited, which has exten- 
sive works near the city of Carlisle, most pro- 
fitably employs the nightsoil of the large fac- 
tories there in the manufacture of what is ad- 
mitted to be a very valuable manure. 

This company manufactures peat charcoal, 
which deodorises in the most effectual manner 
the nightsoil. Their modus operandi is this. 

They have long troughs which have a few 
inches deep of peat charcoal thrown into them. 
They are then run under the seats to the closets, 
and are removed when full, and replaced by 
others. The contents are then carted to the 
factory in a perfectly inodorous state, and 
manufactured into a valuable manure by the 
addition of other fertilisers, So powerful: is 
this mixture of peat charcoal and nightsoil, 
that we have seen a whole horse covered over 
with a light coating of it and in less than ten 
days the whole animal, bones and all, was 

uced to powder, and entirely free from 
odour. 





That the ts of water-closets as 
compared with the ad ery has many dis- 
advantages is shown by our author. In the first 
place the latter necessitated the providing a 
small yard at the back of all the houses that 
were built, whereby more efficient ventilation 
was secured than would be attained if the houses 
were built, as is now frequently done, back to 
back, Mr. Hawkesley, C.E., at Manchester, 
says there is nothing so abominable as the in- 
troduction of a water-closet into the house of 
a poor man, as he has no time to attend to it 
himself, he cannot keep his children away 
from playing with it. It is seldom put up 
right, and is never kept in order. These are 
serious complaints which never existed under 
the old system. 

At Leicester and Cheltenham everything is 
sent into the sewers and taken out again and de- 
odorised ; but this liquifying process is sufficient 
to deprive it of its fertilising properties, and 
the result is, that at the former place there is 
no sale for it, although at Cheltenham it is said 
that there is a market for it. 

According to Liebig, 100,000 persons would 
give 24,440 tons of manure, containing 30-0 of 
nitrogen, or 738 tons, sufficient to manure 
50,000 acres. This, for 2,500,000 persons, 
would give 608,800 tons of manure, and 18,450 
tons of nitrogen, sufficient to manure 1,250,000 
acres of wheat land. The value of 738 tons of 
nitrogen Liebig sets down at 12,000/. which, 
for the larger population, would give 300,000/. 
annually ; but all these calculations are, as 
our author proves, very much underrated. We 
therefore recommend to our agricultural friends 
a perusal uf his pamphlet, where they will see 
the subject elaborately treated. 

Mr. Clarke observes, a public commission to 
investigate the subject, and make it fully 
known and understood, would be worthy of 
this great kingdom ; for this notion of throwing 
all these ‘valuable products into the river or 
the sea, seems like the deranged contrivance of 
Bedlam. 

The great system of drainage being carried 
on by our Commissioners of Sewers is a 
work of necessity, for this great city must be 
properly drained, and that drainage ought not 
to be allowed to enter the river, 

But it is a different matter when we come to 
discuss the propriety of casting into that sewer 
all our valuable manure, and emptying it down 
the river, to be thrown back upon our neigh- 
bours and ourselves by the return tide. Our 
author very properly advocates a return to the 
old system by which food for millions of very 
badly fed people may be multiplied — ten- 
fold. Surely thisisa question that should arouse 
the attention of all philanthropists and political 
economists. Our author has made very valuable 
suggestions upon this grave subject. We are 
much tempted to follow him, but our space 
will not permit us to do so. He has discussed 
the subject in all its bearings, and we heartily 
recommend a perusal of his work, which con-~ 
tains many practical suggestions to the _ 
cultural and town populations of not only Ox- 
fordshire and Berkshire, but also of the United 
Kingdom, aye, and of our colonies, too, for 
the subject is franght with general interest. 





A View of the Evidences of Christianity. By 
William Paley, M.A. With Annotations 
by Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, (John W. Parker & Son.) 

A new edition of Paley’s “ Evidences ” is not 

a work which affords a very extensive scope 

for literary criticism. Paley’s original treatise 

is a book which is so well and so universally 
known, that it would be quite superfluous at 
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the present day either to dilate upon its merits 
or to point out its defects. All that the re- 
viewer can do in a case like that which is now 
before us, is to call attention to those points 
which are peculiarly distinctive of the present 
edition ; and to confine himself to that portion 
of the volume which is the work of the editor. 
This portion is, in the present instance, by no 
means a small or insignificant one. We might 
fairly expect that the author of “Historic 
Doubts”’ would, in annotating a work, the 
main object of which is the examination and 
consideration of points of evidence, produce 
much that is in itself well worthy of close at- 
tention. Archbishop Whately tells us that 
his object in republishing Paley’s treatise is 
“to meet the new shapes (though without any 
substantial novelty) which opposition to the 
Gospel has of late years assumed.” ‘We are 
scarcely prepared to say that he has succeeded 
in fully carrying out the design which he has 
roposed to himself, or that he has done much 
in adding to the cogency, or extending the 
application, of Paley’s well known arguments ; 
but his annotations certainly embody not a 
few valuable and judicious remarks and obser- 
vations, some of which we purpose briefly to 
present to the reader’s notice. 
. In the introduction which is prefixed to the 
resent volume, the Archbishop dwells at some 
ength on the position that it is highly desira- 
ble, if not absolutely necessary, that every 
Christian should be, as far as is possible in 
each individual case, acquainted with the 
grounds on which his belief is based. This 
position has, at different times, been celled in 
question by not a few well-meaning men, who, 
on various grounds, conceive that it is not 
necessary implicitly and universally to obey 
the apostolic injunction which bids the believer 
to “ be always ready to give to every one that 
asketh him, a reason of the hope that is in 
him.” Dr. Whately protests in strong and 
energetic language against those weak and un- 
worthy advocates of Christianity, who depre- 
cate any examination of the evidences of their 
religion, on the ground that such an inquiry is 
apt to lead to infidelity. Such an admission 
of weakness as this is, he says, precisely what 
the infidel wants; and he pertinently asks 
what would be thought of an ives who was 
to defend his client by merely protesting his 
innocence, declining to call any witnesses, on 
the plea that the more the case was investi- 
gated the more likely would the jury be to 
believe him guilty. Nor does he admit that 
there is any force in the objection that, since 
the complete study of the Evidences of 
Christianity is the labour of a life-time, it 
had better te confined exclusively to those few 
who are able to devote themselves entirely to 
the task. It may, he observes, be possible and 
easy, and in many cases, highly desirable, to 
have sufficient reasons for believing what we 
do believe, though these reasons may not be 
the twentieth part of what might be adduced, 
if there were any need for it. A third view, 
which is not uncommonly held by sincerely 
religious men, is alluded to in the following 
passage, which is quite worthy of being quoted 
entire : 


** But when the mass of the unlearned people, 
(it has been said) do believe in a true religion, no 
matter on what grounds, it is better to let them 
alone in their uninquiring faith, than to agitate and 
unsettle their minds by telling them about evidences. 
They should be kept in ignorance, we are told, 
that the truth of Christianity was ever doubted 
by any one; that is, they must be kept in ignor- 
ance not only of the world around them, but of 
all books of history, including the Bible. It has 


even been publicly maintained in a work which 





was the organ of a powerful and numerous party 
in our Church, that an ignorant rustic who be- 
lieves Christianity to be true, merely because he 
has been told so by those he looks up to as his 
superiors, has a far better ground for his belief 
than Paley or Grotius, or any other such writer. 
Now this is the ground on which the ancient and 
the modern Pagans, and the Mahometans, rest their 
absurd faith, and reject the Gospel. The evidence, 
therefore, which has proved satisfactory to the 
most enlightened Christians is, it seems, abso- 
lutely inferior to that which is manifestly and no- 
toriously good for nothing ! 

“Yet it is possible that some of those who 
speak thus may really believe that Christianity 
itself can stand the test of evidence; but they | 
wish that some other things also should be be- 
lieved, which will not stand that test. They wish 
men to give credit to some medieval legends of 
miracles, and unsupported traditions, and new 
dogmas of human device; and they would rather 
not encourage them to cultivate the habit which 
the Apostle Peter recommends, of being ‘ready 
to give a reason of their hope.’ He who is try- 
ing to pass a large amount of coins, some good 
and some counterfeit, will be alarmed at seeing | 
you apply a chemical test to the pure gold, lest 
you should proceed in the same way with the 
rest.” 





In the annotations to the “Preparatory | 
Considerations,” which form the introduction | 
to Paley’s treatise, there occurs the following 
passage, which tends to exonerate the believer | 
in the truths of Christianity from the charge 
of weak and unreasoning credulity, which is 
one of the taunts most frequently directed 
against him by his opponents : 


“ It is wonderful how many persons, not want- 
ing generally, in good sense, overlook the obvious 
truth, that to disbelieve is to believe ; belief of the 
falsity of any proposition, being a belief of the 
truth of its contradictory. Excessive credulity, 
and excessive incredulity, though opposed, in re- 
ference to each separate proposition, are the same 
mental quality. If one juryman is so strongly 
prepossessed against a prisoner, and another in his 
favour, that one is ready to condemn him, and the 
other to acquit him, on slight evidence, or on none 
at all, then the one is credulous as to his guilt, and | 
incredulous as to his innocence; and the other is 
equally credulous and incredulous on the opposite 
side. Even so, to disbelieve the super-human 
origin of Christianity, is to believe its human 
origin: and which belief demands the more easy 
faith, is the very point at issue.” 





In the seventh chapter of the first part of 
his treatise, Paley observes that there is no 
room for insinuating that the Books of the 
New Testament were fabricated with a studi- 
ous accommodation to the usages which ob- 
tained at the time when they were written. 
Archbishop Whately, in commenting on this 

assage, adduces an additional argument in 
avout of the Divine origin of the New Testa- 
ment, based upon the omission in it of several 
things, which, humanly speaking, we should 
have expected to find there. It is very re- 
markable, he observes, that nowhere in these 
books do we find anything approaching to a 
Creed or Catechism, anything like a Liturgy 
or Rubric, any document, in short, which 
exhibits the manner of conducting public wor-~ 
ship, or carrying on Church government, in the 
time of the Apostles. The drawing up of 
some such records as these would naturally | 
have occurred to men of any nation, situated | 
as the Apostles and their companions were ; | 
and much more should we have pe, pe that 
it would be done by Jews—by men brought up 
under that law, which prescribed with such 
minute exactness all the ceremonials of their 
worship, all the articles of their faith, and all 
the rules which they were toobserve. Nor is 
it possible to doubt ‘that there must have been | 





many members of the early Christian Church 
ons both leisure and ability for the per- 
ormance of this task. The only way of ex- 
plaining this omission is by concluding that 
the Apostles were supernaturally restrained 
from drawing up any records of this nature. 
In confirmation of this view, we may observe 
that soon after the age of inspiration, when men 
were left to act on their own judgment, they 


| did draw up Creeds, Liturgies, and other 


writings of the same nature, which, though 
pieme to be records of what had descended 
y tradition from the time of the Apostles, 
have never been received by any Church as 
Holy Scriptures. The omission, therefore, of 
which we have spoken, is, in itself, a standing 
miracle; and the Scriptures are in themselves 
a proof of their haying been composed under 
superhuman guidance, since they do not con- 
tain what we may be certain they would have 
contained, had their writers been left to them- 
selves. Nor is it at all necessary for the com- 
pleteness of the argument, that we should be 
able to perceive the reason why the sacred 
writers were restrained from doing what they 
would naturally have been disposed to do; 
the mere fact that they did not do so, proves that 
their writings were not of man; and, if not of 
man, they must have been of God. We have 


| reproduced the Archbishop’s argument without 


comment, and almost in his own words. To 
us it seems to possess considerable cogency ; 
but we leave each individual reader to attach 
to it the precise degree of importance which, 
in his opinion, it appears to deserve. 

There is one point upon which Dr. Whately 
speaks in unusually energetic terms, and with 
his opinion on which we entirely and unre- 
servedly coincide. We allude to the practice 
which prevails so extensively among a large 
section of the Christian community, of attri- 
buting natural events to the direct interposition 
of Divine Providence, and of regarding calami- 
ties which spring from natural and known 
causes, as visitations of God’s judgment upon 
the sins of men. So deeply rooted is this 
practice in the minds of many of those by 


| whom it is habitually indulged in, that they 


do not scruple to brand as unbelievers all those 
whose opinion of its justice and propriety 
differs from their own. And yet views such 
as these are not only directly opposed to our 
Lord’s own teaching, as shown by the lesson 
which he dedueed from the fall of the tower 
in Siloam, but are also likely, if carried out to 
their legitimate consequences, to be productive 
of serious injury to the cause of Christianity, 
by throwing discredit upon the miracles re- 
corded in the New Testament. Their ten- 
dency in this latter direction is admirably and 
forcibly exhibited by Archbishop Whately in 
the following passage : 


“ And there is reason to think that the rash 
language of daring pretension used by some reli- 
gious enthusiasts, may have conduced to foster 
and spread those rationalistic extravagances which 
I have noticed in the introduction to this volume, 
When men speak of being ‘ moved by the Spirit’ 
to say what they do say — which is, in other 
words, to claim inspiration—when they describe 
themselves as speaking (as Paul did) ‘ with de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of power,’—when 


| they regard every thought or design that is 


‘ strongly borne in on their mind’ as an ‘answer to 
prayer,’ and an undoubted direction from Heaven 
when they speak of following the ‘inward light’ 
they possess, as an infallible divine guide — when 
they interpret every remarkable occurrence as a 
sign from Heaven, and reckon any event that fur- 
thers their object, as a manifest divine interposi- 
tion in their favour—the Rationalist may step 
forward and say, ‘ this is all just what was done by 
the first promulgators of Christianity. Any re- 
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markable event, they called a miracle ; just as you 
do. Like you, they considered as a divine reve- 
lation, or direction from above, any strong con- 
viction, or strong impulse. Their miracles were 
only poetically-coloured pictures of such things 
as are taking place around us. Their inspiration 
—their guiding inward light—were only those 
vivid impressions, and those grand designs, which 
are common to you with them. Both causes are 
alike miraculous or non-miraculous. And in 
both, belief in the miracle is not the cause, but the 
effect, of the reception of the doctrine.’ 

“Thus it is that presumptuous and unwise 
Christians prepare the way for the inroads of that 
covert infidelity, which by making every thing 
miraculous, makes, in fact nothing miraculous, and 
virtually destroys the whole character of inspira- 
tion, by making it universal. A King would be 
virtually dethroned, if all his subjects were ele- 
vated to regal power. 

“ Little damage, comparatively, would be done 
by the assailants of our Faith, if they were not 
thus unconsciously aided by its injudicious de- 
fenders.” 

The foregoing brief remarks will enable the 
reader to form an opinion of the kind of service 
which has been rendered to Paley by his 
present editor. When we consider that this 
particular treatise is held in so much higher 
estimation at Cambridge than at Oxford, as to 
be adopted as a text-book by. the former Uni- 
versity, we may naturally feel some surprise 
at finding that the best edition of it which 
has yet — is the work of an Oxford 
man. Such, however, is the case. No Cam- 
bridge editor with whom we are acquainted 
has done for Paley’s Evidences so much as has 
been effected by Archbishop Whately in the 
present edition. Those who knew and valued 
the treatise before, will value it. more now ; 
and the few who are not already familiar with 
it cannot do better than make its acquaintance 
in its latest and most complete form. There is 
one alteration connected with the form of the 
book which we should wish to suggest. The 
notes are now. printed in the same type with 
the text; an arrangement which certainly tends 
somewhat to confuse at least the casual reader. 
The substitution of a different type in the case 
of the notes would be a great improvement ; 
and we hope speedily to see it adopted in a 
future edition. 





Labour and Knowledge; Labows and Rest. 
Two Lectures delivered by the Right Hon. 
Joseph Napier. (Dublin: Curry & Co.) 

Amone the mass of publications with which 

we have been inundated relating to Labour in 

its various and complicated relations, nothing 
has pleased us so much in dealing with the 
ethics of the question as the brochure now 
under notice. The action of Knowledge on 

Labour bestowed on agriculture and manufac- 

tures is well and fully demonstrated. After 

alluding to the wear and tear of human life 
consequent on the introduction of machinery 
to stimulate the various processes of produc- 
tion, and the marked decadence, both intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious, in our operative 
creeauagr previous to the passing of the 

actory Act, limiting the hours of labour, 
and imposing educational obligations on em- 
ployers, our author proceeds to enforce the 


sacredness of the law of labour as a Divine in- 
stitution :— 


“The workman is greater than his work, mind 
is nobler than matter, science and skill are su- 
perior to bodily toil. The faculties which God 
has given to man to be trained by the discipline 
of daily life, under an economy of Divine wisdom 
and goodness, cannot be left uncultivated without 
incurring the penalties which the unchangeable 





laws by which the world is governed have righte- 
ously imposed. The responsible cultivation of 
these faculties thus comes before us with all the 
claims of a sacred duty—a duty to be performed 
not merely notwithstanding, but the rather be- 
cause of, the requirements of our holy, our glorious 
Christianity.” 

Contrasting the action of Knowledge on 
Labour in its application to agriculture and 
manufactures, and speaking of the exacting toil 
demanded of our factory operatives since the 
introduction of steam sr « apa the author 
remarks :— 


“Assuredly there must be a momentous dif- 
ference between the human agent and the material 
mechanism, which at present seem to divide 
between them the extended operations which pro- 
duce clothing, and various matters of comfort and 
luxury, for so many millions of the human 
family. 

“This mechanism is truly wonderful; the 
manufacture, beauteous often, as if creative power 
had fashioned it—delicate in the design and 
graceful in the finish. I can admire this triumph 
of skill and industry; but the reflection haunts me 
—it cannot be shut out—-what is the price which 
humanity pays, before the manufacture is made 





up for the purchaser ? 

“Tt may be that, with the extended prosperity 
of our various manufactures, is bound up, more or 
less, the national welfare ; but of this I am satis- 
fied, that the moral and social well-being of the 
manufacturing population is a far higher aim, and 
a far nobler object, to which other considerations 
are but secondary, whether we consider our indi- 
vidual or our national destiny.” 


Having shown that the law of Labour is ob- 
ligatory on all mankind, who are responsible 
for the amount of Knowledge brought to bear 
on its production, Rest is defined as the privi- 
lege of all who are bound by the law of 
Labour. The claims of the Sabbath as a day 
of rest are eloquently enforced; and we cannot 
better close this notice than by giving the 
following reflections in the author’s own 
words :— 


“ The hours of labour may be, and should be, 
made hours of moral discipline by the performance 
of daily duty, under the sanctions and with the 
motives which Christianity only can supply, the 
period of rest, like the bird of the prophet, may 
become a messenger with food from heaven. Let 
us use it for the instruction of our minds and of 
our hearts, in the diligent acquisition of useful 
knowledge, and the cultivation of that moral 
thoughtfulness which, under the Divine blessing, 
reminds the man of prayer that he must also be 
the man of performance. Labour and rest are 
harmonised, when both are thus hallowed.” 


On the whole, this production, albeit small 
and unpretending, is highly creditable to the 
author as a Christian gentleman ; and we hold 
it to be a cheering sign of the times when a 
distinguished legislator and jurist sets apart, 
in the midst of active duties, sufficient time 
for social conference with his fellow-citizens 
on questions vitally affecting both their present 
and eternal welfare. 








The Oxford Museum. By H. W. Acland, 
M.D., Regius Professor of Medicine, and 
John Ruskin, M.A., Honorary Students of 
Christ Church, 12mo. (Smith & Elder; 
and J, H. & J. Parker.) 


Tue history of this Museum is one of no ordi- 
nary interest. The history of the mere fabric 


is interesting in itself, that of the causes which 
led to its existence at all, still more so; and as 
the structure is now verging towards comple- 
tion, and is indeed so far completed in parts 





| that lectures-on various branches of natural 





science are daily delivered there, and its labo- 
ratory is open to chemical students, some 
account of its origin, its progress, and the diffi- 
culties which have impeded that progress, may 
not be altogether unacceptable to those who 
are interested in the advancement of those 
branches of science which its supporters wish 
to promote. 

A pleasing account of some length has been 
— by Dr. Acland and Mr. Ruskin, both 

onorary Students of Christ Church, which can 
scarcely be spoken of in too high terms, although 
Dr. Acland a in his preface, speak of the de- 
scription as too short. He tells us, that ten 
years since he used the following expression in 
some “Remarks on the Extension of Edu- 
cation in the University of Oxford ” : 

“With respect to the proposal to add some 
study of the fundamental arrangements of the 
natural world to the general education of the 
oy I fear that if we do not add it, we may 
ive to see, what would be a great national 
evil, such knowledge substituted for our present 
system.” The addition, he adds, has been 
made, — the substitution, he hopes, averted. 

Thus had he been thinking for years of the 
addition to the University system of those 
studies, which, already in some measure pro- 
vided for, would, if carried out to the extent 
which he and others hoped to see, require far 
more enlarged machinery thaa any then exist- 
ing. But long even before this was the desire to 
make these studies a part of the Oxford system 
conceived; and “ it has taken some centuries,” 
Dr, Acland writes, “from the epoch of Roger 
Bacon, followed here by Boyle, Harvey, 
Linacre, and Sydenham, besides nearly 200 
years of unbroken publication of the Royal 
Society's transactions, to persuade this great 
English University to engraft, as a substantive 

art of the education of her youth, any know- 
edge of the great material design of which the 
Supreme Master-Worker has made us a consti- 
tuent part.” 

The existing museum, founded by Elias 
Ashmole, was utterly insufficient for what was 
required, in order to give fair play to the study 
of natural science, which was adopted as a part 
of the University system in 1852, and made, 
with the alternative of a corresponding amount 
of knowledge of mathematics, or of modern 
history and law, one of the requirements for 
the degree of B.A. The size of the building, 
and the contents, of the Ashmolean Museum 
are tolerably well known, and by those who 
know them it will be readily seen that a home 
under that one roof could not be afforded to 
Astronomy, Geometry, Experimental Physics, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Medicine. It was there- 
fore necessary to provide a building that would 
allow of the concentration into one home of all 
these branches of science, for which purpose 
the several professors of the above-mentioned 
subjects had each to determine what amount 
of space would be necessary and sufficient for 
their respective departments, This point being 
determined, the University voted the sum of 
30,000/. for the shell of the building, exclusive 
of such expenses as must subsequently be in- 
curred for fittings, warming, lighting, plant- 
ing, &c. The appointment of architect was 
thrown open to competition. The ge 
two designs which were submitted to the 
University were placed for some time for 

ublic inspection in the Radcliffe Library. 

ix were then selected for further considera- 
tion, which were subsequently reduced to two, 
Messrs. Woodward and Deane being ul- 
timately the successful candidates. The de- 
sign being chosen, the first stone of the pro- 
jected building was laid at the Encoenia of 
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1855, by the Chancellor, the Earl of Derby, 
with a solemn church service. 

The style is a form of Venetian Gothic, a 
style peculiar, in this country at least, to 

essrs. Woodward and Deane; and the 
building consists principally of a large quadr- 
angle, the area of which is covered by a glass 
roof, supported by iron columns. This area is 
to contain the several collections, and is sur- 
rounded by a tiled walk, or cloister, on the 
ground floor, above which is a gallery, also 
taking the entire circuit of the buiiding, out of 
both of which, excepting on the east side, open 
various apartments to be used as lecture-rooms, 
laboratories, work-rooms, and private rooms for 
the professors and their pupils, each depart- 
ment having its own set of rooms. The east 
side is left free of rooms, to afford means for 
future extension. On the north side, and 
without the main building, are an open yard 
for the Anatomical and Zoological depart- 
ments, and beyond it dissecting-rooms. On 
the south, are the rooms which require special 
arrangements for experiments or light ; a yard 
for purposes connected with Chemistry, and ex- 
perimental physics; and outbuildings containin 
workshops, furnace-rooms, weighing-rooms, an 
laboratories. Thus, all noxious operations are 
removed from the principal pile, but joined 
with much convenience to the lecture-rooms, 
and communicating easily with the central 
area, common to all the departments. The 
abbot’s kitchen at Glastonbury will easily be 
recognised as the original of the design of the 
Chemical laboratory which stands somewhat 
apart from the main building to the south- 
west. Neither the tower in the centre of the 
west front with its quaint pointed roof, nor 
the two circular buildings which contain the 
staircases, and form an elegant termina- 
tion to the north and south ends of this front, 
should pass unnoticed. The great library oc- 
cupies the upper story of this western front. 
Towards the end of his lecture delivered before 
a meeting of Architectural Societies at Oxford, 
in 1858, Dr. Acland expresses a hope that the 
Radcliffe Trustees may sanction a proposal 
which is before them, to transfer the valua- 
ble collection of scientific books now in the 
Radcliffe Library, to the new Scientific Insti- 
tution; as it is obvious that for the convenience 
of the student, a scientific library should be 
at hand for ready reference, close to the scien- 
tific collections to which his studies lead him, 
“The memory,” continues Dr. Acland, “ of 
the great physician would thus be doubly ho- 
noured, should the noble pile that bears his 
name bear it still as the Radcliffe Li- 
brary, — and marching, as it were, with the 
new wants of a new age, supply a splendid 
reading-room to the now over-crowded Bod- 
leian Library, while his funds and his literary 
stores begin a new life at the Museum.” 

Such is a very brief and imperfect sketch of 
the origin, purposes, and progress of the New 
Oxford Museum, derived partly from the ac- 
count written by Dr. fyi | in his usual 
pleasing style, partly from personal knowledge 
and observation. A few words with regard to 
the difficulties. That so vast an undertaking 
should be carried out with perfect freedom 
from difficulties, is searcely conceivable, and one 
of the principal obstacles was found in the 
conscientious scruples of some members of the 
House of Convocation to vote money for the 
purposes of a new institution, when, in their 
opinion, some of greater antiquity were more 
in need of it, and sufficient accommodation was 
not even provided for such portions of the new 
system as were even then in operation. These 

ifficulties seem now in a great measure to have 
disappeared, and others also have been overcome 


and, in the words of a well-known member of 
Convocation, “If the opposition to grants of 
money for the necessary purposes of the Mu- 
seum is kept up as an amusement, its novelty 
has entirely gone off ; if, asa protest, it has been 
continued long enough to serve its purpose.” 
The whole place is now too far advanced to 
render further opposition expedient ; it must be 
completed, or an immense outlay has been made 
to no purpose: let it then be finished in a 
manner worthy of its auspicious commence- 
ment. May the new studies, even if not equally 
desired in their introduction by all, nevertheless 


the individual members of it who pursue them. 





UNIVERSITY DISCIPLINE AND THE 
LONDON PRESS, 
THE extreme gauche of the London press has 
been lately employing itself and edifying its 
readers by a charge somewhat resembling those 
of Murat upon the unfortunate proctors of our 
Universities. The difference of these charges 
and those of the distinguished General to 
whom we have alluded, is that, while both 
were characterised by a daring amounting 
to rashness; the military ones were almost 
uniformly successful, while the literary ones 
have been principally remarkable for the ex- 
treme gaucherie, which very properly should 
mark the proceedings of the extreme gauche. 
The gentlemen of the press in question, not 
being themselves members of is Univedtitien, 
and being in a state of Cimmerian darkness as 
to what University discipline is, and what 
it ought to be, have allowed themselves to be 
most exquisitely hoaxed by a party of rather 
unruly Cantabs, who having rendered them- 
selves amenable to punishment, are anxious to 
zet up a Soctety for the suppression of Proctors. 
t may be well to let the more conservative 
part of society know, so far as they are not 
acquainted with the fact already, that there 
are no two towns in England more quiet than 
Oxford and Cambridge after 10 o’clock at 
night: the streets are all but deserted, and 
were it not for the presence of gas, and some 
other indications of modern science, it would 
not be difficult for the imagination to transport 
itself five centuries backwards, to tinsidhens 
the colleges into monasteries, the undergra- 
duates into monks, and to suppose them all at 
their devotions. We beg our critics not to sup- 
tees that we wish to represent this resem- 


Jniversity Cities after nightfall. 


have formed to themselves a very strange 
notion of academic life. According to their 
authorities, ranging from Robert Mac Beverley 
in 1835, to Mr. Reade the younger and 
some of the penny papers of the present 
day, an undergraduate’s life runs on in a strain 
somewhat like the following :—Fevered with 
the fumes of yesterday’s dissipation, he awakes 
about mid-day, and finding that his gyp or scout 
has succeeded in keeping an army of duns at a 
distance, he discusses, in company with a few 
choice spirits, a breakfast consisting of curried 
lobsters, devilled chickens, kidneys stewed in 
champagne, and other viands of a similar re- 
storative character. These he washes down 
with pale ale, double stout, Trinity audit, 
cherry brandy, and Schiedam, and winds up 
the whole with a few choice Havannahs, The 
party are now trimmed up for action, and the 
serious studies of the day may be said to com- 
mence. Hunting and coursing in their season, 








steeple-chasing and match-riding when they 


tend to the advantage of the University and | 


lance as more than external ; our object is to | 

int out the great quietness of our Great | 
We believe | 
that there are a large number of persons who | 


which retarded the _—_ of the fabric itself: | may be had ; dog-fighting, cock-fighting, badger 


drawing, and rat-catching by turns, and all 
the noble category of sports connected therewith, 
furnish a healthy tak pleasing excitement for 
the intellectual youth. Nor are home amuse- 
ments wanting; billiards and beer are sus- 
ceptible of perpetual enjoyment; boxing and 
sparring claim their votaries. Gentlemen will 
rarely be found indifferent to the charms of 
riding, rowing, cricketing, shooting, fencing, 
and driving. Some, who can hardly be dig- 
nified with this title, employ themselves in get- 
ting up one of those daily combats called a Town 
| and Gown Row; in which, after prodigies of 
valour on both sides, the students retire to 
| their colleges, and the citizens to their shops, 
| with all sorts of heterogeneous trophies of their 
| prowess. In the meantime the dons, commonly 
| represented by the proctors, “two bloated 
priests,” and the pro-proctors, similarly de- 
signated, note down ‘those gownsmen most 
deserving of punishment, and inflict it at their 
own time and in their own way. These pro- 
ceedings generally extend far into the night. 
In the meantime other students, having dined 
at great cost in their own rooms, or more 
quietly in the College Hall, are finishing oft 
the evening with wine and gambling, or ina 
way which it is better not to describe. The 
remainder of their time, making a reasonable 
allowance for sleep, is occupied in those stu- 
dies which, as they are all designed for the 
church, are intended to qualify them for her 
solemn ministration. This caricature of Pan- 
demonium is really believed, by many thou- 
sands, to be a fair representation of University 
life. We are not surprised, then, from time to 
time, to find the censors of our public morals 
uttering sharp and well-deserved, though often 
rather ignorant, rns 1 8 against the occasional 
extravagance of the University undergraduate, 
but we have recently had an example of a 
somewhat different kind of teaching. It appears 
that bad as they are they are too closely held 
in check ; they are not allowed to have enough 
of their own way; they are subjected to a 
galling and grinding tyranny, which, however, 
our censors would not so much mind did it 
only affect members of the Universities, but 
the gravamen of the charge is that it goes fur- 
ther,—that it interferes with shop girls and 
milliners, and meddles with their little Hatsons, 
so far at least as these latter concern members 
of the Universities. A short time ago some 
girls, pretty well known to be not servile imi- 
tators of Lucretia, were stopped by the proctors 
as they were getting out of an omnibus to enter 
a ball-room hired by certain undergraduates. 
The ball itself was to be given in defiance of 
University authority, and the unfortunate 
| damsels spent the night in the 1 awe Peg 
instead of what would have undoubtedly been 
a more agreeable locality. Immediately we 
had raised in London a storm, the origin of 
which was no secret, we well knew who blew 
the bellows of that organ,—who held the 
strings of that bag of Atolus ; and we now 
find that no terms are black enough in which 
to describe University discipline. It is an 
infraction of all the dearest rights of humanity ; 
it is a gross and deliberate violation of Magna 
Charta,—the Bill of Rights and Habeas 
Corpus. The proctorial authority is an insult 
to the British constitution, a blot upon the fair 
fame of the country, and a disgrace which 
ought to be brought before the notice of all 
Europe. Now what is the real state of the 
case? There is only one kind of discipline 
that can be maintained at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and this is the same in kind, only differing in 
degree, from that which we find_at Eton and 
Winchester. The students of our Universities 
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are young men in the condition of pupils, mm 
statu pupilari ; and as such the authority to 
which they are submitted is a paternal au- 
thority. It is delegated to the University by 
their own parents ; and no other kind of system 
could stand fora moment. In order to make 
this effective, the University must be entrusted 
with the power which could not be safely left 
in any ol hands, it must be able to check 
the riotous youth as well as to encourage the 
studious; and for this purpose to follow him 
into the haunts of dissipation, which alas will 
eyer exist where some thousands of young men 
of all dispositions and all fortunes are gathered 
together; that this power has been abused, 
no one will venture to say who has the ms 0 
est knowledge of either Oxford or Cambridge: 
that it could be safely diminished, is liable to 
more than doubt, To propose, as some of our 
London papers do, that a few active lawyers 
should intermingle in the strife, is precisely 
the same as to take away the authority of 
a father over his son, and refer it to a soli- 
citor to be chosen by the latter. We are told 
too of insults by proctors, pro-proctors, and 
their assistants, to the respectable daughters 
of respectable tradesmen : the insult consisting, 
so far as we are informed by those who take 
up their cause, in this —that the young ladies 
in question, walking about the streets of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge by night, or conversing 
with undergraduates in shady places, have 
been civilly asked by the proctors to commu- 
nicate their names, and those names being 
given, were as civilly conducted home to their 
fathers’ houses, with an equally civil hint that 
it would be well for the future to abstain from 
these nocturnal wanderings and whispered con- 
yersations, lest their motives should by evil- 
minded persons be a little misunderstood. 
Now we sincerely beg the young ladies to 
understand that this is not our version of the 
story, We have no doubt, that the daughters 
of the tradesmen of Oxford and Cambridge are 
as pure-minded, upright, and well conducted 
as any body of young ladies in the world : it 
would be unfair and ungentlemanly to think 
otherwise; and we cannot but regret, there- 
fore, that so gross an insult as this pretended 
defence should haye been offered to them. 
The very proctors themselves—those “ bloated 
priests’ before described—are in many cases 
their own parochial ministers, and could bear 
willing testimony to their virtues and modesty. 
After all, the question is one which cannot 
long occupy public attention. The Univer- 
sities must remain as they are in point of the 
nature and extent of their discipline, or they 
cannot remain at all. They are engaged now 
in a great work: they are educating, or at 
least beginning to educate, the whole country. 
The higher classes within, and all the rest 
without their walls; above all, they are edu- 
eating the educators, and their influence 
is therefore daily increasing. It is with 
deep satisfaction that we notice the high 
tone, both of religion and morality, displayed 
by their members—the enlarged and enlarging 
curriculum—the additional attention paid to 
the applied sciences, to law, history, and 
modern literature—and we look forward with 
renewed hope to their increased action and 
increased usefulness, 
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M. Bovriiet’s translation of Plotinus is a 
work too important to be dealt with summarily in 
our usual causeries, so we purpose examining it 
by itself somewhat in detail, and asking our 
readers to accompany us for a while amongst the 
intricate theories of the Neo-Platonicians, 

Plato’s philosophy had long since become fami- 
liar to French readers through the medium of 
M. Victor Cousin’s elegant version; M. Bar- 
thélemy Saint Hilaire has rendered nearly the 
same service to Aristotle; but before M. Bouillet 
sat down to the task he has so admirably accom- 
plished, one of the greatest of ancient thinkers 
was still comparatively unknown to French 
students, namely, Plotinus, who is as clesely con- 
nected with the decay of ‘heathen philosophy, as 
Plato is with its early stage, and the Stagyrite 
with its full growth. Between Plato’s idealism 
and Aristotle’s sensationalism, Plotinus appears as 
as a kind of Eclectic metaphysician attempting to 
reconcile both together, and to combine with the 
rationalist views of Greece, the mystical ideas of 
Eastern lore. Plotinus, in a word, is a transition 
from purely Greek speculation to those extraordi- 
nary doctrines which borrowed their elements 
from the Persians, the Hindis, the Egyptians, 
the Jews, and even the Christians, as well as from 
the clearer and more simple teachings of Grecian 
philosophy. 

In noticing the>work before the English public, 
our chief object, of course, is to explain the 
assistance which Bouillet has supplied to the 
general reader, independently of his translation, of 
which our neighbours are more qualified to 
judge than ourselves. And what author more 
than Plotinus needs explanations, commentaries, 
illustrations of every kind? His writings are full 
of the reminiscences of other thinkers; almost at 
each step we discover allusions which must be 
elucidated, quotations which must be identified : 
in his turn he has been studied, discoursed upon, 
annotated by subsequent philosophers; fragments 
of his works occur throughout the compositions of 
scholastic divines and renaissance free-thinkers ; 
in short, it may be said that an accurate and 
complete knowledge of the “ Enneads” cannot be 
attained without constant reference to a number 
of authorities which we are bound to thank M. 
Bouillet for collecting and embodying so fully in 
his excellent volumes. 

But some of our readers may perhaps be tempted 
to say, cui bono? wiil the study of Neo-Platonism 
repay the time and toil bestowed upon it? With- 
out endeavouring here to enter upon an apology 
for this school of metaphysics, we shall just remark, 
with M. Bouillet, that the great popularity it ob- 
tained when it came forth as a teacher of the ignor- 
ant and a guide of the blind, is enough to establish 
its importance. We may say, besides, that the 
history of Gnosticism is closely connected with 
that of Plotinus, and the authority of St. Au- 
gustine himself might be quoted as a proof of the 
high reputation which the philosopher enjoyed in 
the first centuries of the Christian epoch. If we 
add, moreover, that several of the early fathers are 
sufficiently fond of borrowing from Plotinus to 
justify the publication of works such as Dr. 
Jahn’s  Basilius Magnus Plotinizans,” we shall 
certainly have done quite enough to show that by 
divines, at least, M. Bouillet’s critical labours 
deserve to be studied and appreciated. 

After a short bibliographical notice, in which 
are enumerated all the editions of Plotinus, and 
the works referring to him, our author gives us the 
translation of the celebrated treatise of Porphyry, 
entitled “Sententie ad intelligibilia ducentes.” 
This sort of preface or preliminary composition 
finds here a most appropriate place, for it contains, 
as scholars are aware, a complete summary of the 
doctrines held by Plotinus; and this résumé, 
written in a clear, easy, and elegant style, will 
serve the purpose of those who would either have 
in a condensed form the entire system of Neo- 
Platonism, or possess a kind of clue to the abstruse, 
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and often unfathomable, writings of Plotinus him- 
self. Porphyry was, next to the author of the 
“ Enneads,” the most renowned amongst the 
adepts of Neo-Platonism, and the treatise which 
M. Bouillet has prefixed to his translation cannot 
fail to suggest in many passages to the careful 
reader parallel ideas discussed by St. Augustine 
and other fathers of the Church. Presents from 
Ammonias Saccas and Numenius of Apamea then 
follow, next to which we have Porphyry’s life of 
Plotinus, and lastly, the first two “ Enneads,” 
severally illustrated, almost to profusion, by a 
long series of notes and éclaircissements. 

M. Bouillet has adopted for his publication 
the order introduced by Porphyry, which has 
been scrupulously adhered to in all subsequent 
editions: that is to say, with him as well as with 
his fellow-editors, the first book of the first 
“Ennead” is the one on the nature of man, the 
most obscure, perhaps, in the whole work, and 
chronologically one of the last that Plotinus ever 
wrote. We will venture to affirm that no one, 
even with the most diligent reading, can fully 
understand the author’s ideas unless he has in the 
first place made some acquaintance with the entire 
system of Neo-Platonism, and especially with the 
developments contained in Books III. and IV. of 
the Fourth “ Ennead,” and in Book VII. of the 
Sixth. A scrupulous adherence to custom has no 
doubt induced M, Bouillet to follow thus far the 
example of previous editors; but we cannot help 
thinking that in this case he might very safely 
have incurred the danger of singularity, especially 
as he has been obliged, by way of assisting the in- 
experienced reader, to add amongst his notes a 
complete disquisition on the system of Plotinus ; 
thus reproducing the several links of a chain 
which the student could have reconstructed for 
himself, had the various subdivisions of the 
“ Enneads” been placed in their truly logical 
sequence. It would, however, be somewhat un- 
grateful in us to reprove M. Bouillet for a zeal, 
the result of which is one of the most interesting 
contributions to the history of philosophy which 
have been published within the last few years. 
(cf. vol. i. pp. 319—367.) 

Thus, whilst perusing the first book of the 
first “ Ennead,” we light upon a very short pas- 
sage, in which Plotinus, speaking of the nature 
of animals, distinguishes an inferior part which 
is joined to the body, and a superior one which 
constitutes the very essence of man. Now, 
this passage, undistinguishable as it may ap- 
pear at first from the context by any remarkable 
statement, is in truth the fundamental axiom upon 
which the whole system of Neo-Platonism rests, 
as it contains the famous theory of the three 
hypostases or Divine existences which from all 
eternity have emanated from one another. Plo- 
tinus admitted as the first principle a being whom 
he calls the first, the good, the simple, the abso- 
lute, the infinite. From him is derived the mind 
(vots), which in its turn evolves the universal 
soul and the soul of the world, comprehending a 
superior power and an inferior one. The statement 
of such a theory necessarily brought against 
Plotinus the attacks of the Christian doctors; for 
it was quite evident that the Neo-Platonician phi- 
losopher had attempted to give as the principle of 
his cosmology a kind of trinity, the three persons 
of which were as mysteriously connected together 
as those of the orthodox church. In his well- 
known treatise De Civitate Dei, St, Augustine 
discussed therefore with great care the three hypo- 
stases proclaimed by Plotinus, and he very clearly 
showed in what respects this doctrine was errone- 
ous. Thus, we find the author of the “ Enneads” 
borrowing ideas from Christian sources; in like 
manner he endeavoured to transform and adapt 
to his own system the leading theory of Plato 
respecting the nature of our ideas; and it is curious 
to see what differences separate here the disciple 
from the master. For what are our ideas, accord- 
ing to Plato, but abstract forms, the models and 
prototypes of the different creatures which we see 
around us in the visible world? Plotinus takes 
us one step higher: ideas, with him, are real intel- 
ligences ; the intelligible world (voids) is formed by 
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those things, reduced to their essence and to their 
utmost simplicity, which the world of the senses 
presents to us in a bodily form and scattered 
throughout time and space. From this short 
statement we see that, although agreeing with 


Plato in considering our ideas as types of the | 


various parts of the created world, Plotinus differs 
from him widely as to the nature of these ideas. 


We might easily go on, with M. Bouillet’s assist- | 


ance, through the several theories which make up 
the structure of Neo-Platonism, and see how far 
they were original, and how far borrowed from 
other Hellenic systems; but we must hasten on to 
examine an important question connected with 
the second “ Ennead,” namely, the relation in 
which Plotinus stood towards the Gnostics. 

That they had many notable ideas in common is 
quite certain: the claims to an ancient and mys- 
terious tradition which they were commissioned 
to interpret, their habit of indulging in allegorical 
sayings, may be first noticed; the Gnostics, be- 
sides, explained in exactly the same manner the 
origin of created things; they admitted equally 
a first Principle as the cause of all things; 
they, like Plotinus, ascribed the generation of 
beings to a series of successive emanations in 
which the intelligent principle gradually becomes 
weaker in proportion as it is removed from the 
original source; both schools thought that matter 
is the lowest exponent of creative power and the 
cause of evil; both admitted the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. With so many points of 
coincidence, how can we explain that the ninth 
book of the second “ Ennead” is directed against 
the Gnostics ? 

In the first place the Gnosties, and chiefly the 
Valentinians, distinguished in the Divine Being 
the thought (voi) and the determination (9éAy- 
ois). God, said they, remained for a long series 
of ages without manifesting himself, without al- 
lowing his thought to become apparent by an act 
of his will; ‘on the contrary,” we quote from 
M. Bouillet, “the One, says Plotinus, is from all 
eternity at once the potential and immutable ef- 
fective cause of allthings. From all eternity, by 
a natural necessity, He has created thought ; 
thought has produced the soul, and the soul has 
evolved the world. It follows that the world is 
created, inasmuch as a principle exists to which 
it owes its existence and its form; but it has not 
been created, inasmuch as it never had any begin- 
ning. The existence of the world can be ascribed 
neither to a fall, nor to the voluntary determina- 
tion of the Creator; it exists necessarily because 
it is a natural law that the intelligible world should 
put forth its power by the manifestation of the 
sensible world which is its image.” 

To understand fully the second point of dis- 
crepancy between Plotinus and the Gnostics, we 
must remember the extraordinary vagaries which 
the last-named philosophers introduced under the 
name Eogony. Their Hons, or eternities, instead 
of being merely metaphysical abstractions, de- 
signed to express the qualities of the Divine 
Being, were real creatures, intermediate between 
God and man, and forming, by their associations 
in separate couples or syzygies (evfvyia), mystical 
tetrads and ogdoads, the idea of which had been 
borrowed from the vagaries of the Kabbala, or 
the obscure teachings of Eastern philosophy. ‘To 
this kind of refined mythology Plotinus objects 
altogether; and taking up in this respect the 
line of argument adopted by the Christians, he 
says very truly that by their distinctions and 
classifications the Gnosties reduce the intelligible 
principles to the rank of inferior beings, as perish- 
able as the animal creation itself. 

M. Bouillet, in concluding his masterly discus- 
sion on Gnosticism, shows that it is not right to 
affirm that the Gnostics have taken their doctrines 
immediately from Plato; many amongst them, on 
the contrary, considered both Plato and Pytha- 
goras as mere plagiarists ; and if some studied the 
Timeus, it was no doubt for the purpose of inter- 
preting it according to their own peculiar fancies, 
just as Heraclion wrote a commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel in order to prove to the Christians 


; clumsily handled, 











that the Apostle was really an expounder of 
Gnosticism. 

We shall, in a subsequent article, examine 
separately the second volume of M. Bouillet’s 
translations. It contains the third and fourth 
Enneads, thus taking us away from the peculi- 
arities of Neo-Platonism, and bringing us within 
the system of discussions more interesting to the 
general reader, because they compose the ele- 
ments of all metaphysical systems. In the mean- 
while we would once more bear our testimony to 
the very high merits of M. Bouillet’s work, and 
recommend it as illustrating in a complete manner 
one of the obscurest and least known schools of 
ancient philosophy. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Yes and No; or, Glimpses of the Great Conflict. 
3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

TueseE three volumes are evidently the produc- 
sion of a very young man, and a clever man too. 
All his college lore is still fresh about him, and 
bright with the varnish of newness. 
subject under the sun does he leave altoge- 
ther undiscussed; theology, politics, metaphy- 
sics, transeendentalism, gastronomy, mesmerism, 
“fast” life, atheism, puseyism, the solemn mys- 
teries of the death-bed; nothing comes amiss 
tohim. The talent of the book is undeniable, 
but it loses much of its charm in its extreme dis- 
cursiveness. ‘This, however, is the sin of many 
young writers, and one which will soon work its 
own cure. There is considerable spirit in many 
of his character-sketches; and his plot, only ex- 
cepting the defect to which we have already made 
allusion, is cleverly worked out. Nevertheless, 
he understands little as yet of true woman-nature. 
We cannot feel any real sympathy with either of 
his heroines. They are not flesh and blood to 
us; but mere ébouches, somewhat coarsely and 
This is, as we are well aware, 
a fault which he shares in common with several 
other and more experienced authors whom we 
could name; but still it is one of which he must 
be careful to rid himself, as it is impossible to 
take any great interest in the vicissitudes of a 
love-story, where we cannot feel with and for the 
actors in the drama. There is, however, a world 
of promise in the book which will, we trust, be 
ultimately worked out; and therefore we experi- 
ence the less reluctance in pointing out the 
blemishes of the author’s present production. 

The following rail-road scene is cleverly done ; 

‘* Esdaile had scarcely replaced the letter when the speed 
of the engine slackened, it puffed away its spare breath 
asthmatically, there was a screeching whistle, a sulphurous 
smell, and every sign of a station being near at hand. 

*** Room here, Sir,’ he heard the guard exclaim, as the 
door of his carriage was opened by that muffled-up func- 
tionary, and a short, thickset, bluff, good-humoured, but 
somewhat quaint-looking man, with silver spectacles, and 
heaps of wrappers, hat-boxes, newspapers, riding-caps, 
watking-stick. and umbrella, limped into the train, bringing 
with him fog and rain, and clouds of vapour steaming from 
his thick shaggy coats. . 

“ The stranger was evidently wet ; no one could be out in 
this morning’s rain for half-an-hour without imbibing as 
much moisture as his whole system of woollen clothes. and 
skin, and tissues generally were capable of containing. How- 
ever, the stranger appeared to think it good fun, and throw- 
ing off his outermost pilot, exclaimed, . : 

“© As the immortal bard says, you know, Sir, * Court ’oly 
water i’t dry ’ouse is better nor this rain water out 0’ door,”’ 
Isn’t it, Sir ?” : 3 : 

‘* Frederick, not a little annoyed at this intrusion upon his 
solitude, and its direct personal appeal, replied, ‘ You must 
remember, Sir, that it is into a fool’s mouth Shakspeare put 
those words.’ ‘ Se 

* * That’s what they call up Notown way a dry wipe, Sir,” 
said his companion, laughing ; ‘but then you know, Sir, if 
we were all of us as wise as Shakspeare’s fools, Solomon's 
proverbs wouldn’t be half as applicable as they are. Nob- 
but those about the wise ones would fit any on us!’ - 

“ Esdaile, much indisposed to get into anything like con- 


versation, hid himself behind a book, in the hope that his | 
companion would use his Zimes in a similar way, but the | 


new-comer was not so disposed ; and evinced his feelings upon 
the matter by saying :— : i 
© T suppose, Sir, you chose this carriage with nobody in 
it for the same reason that I did,’ Gis § 
“There was somebody in it when you chose it,’ said 
Frederick. , 3 
* * Yes, yes, so there was, but then it was “* Hobson's 
choice,” you know, Sir ;—all the others were full, and I like 
company, the more and the merrier. I shouldn’t have 
screwed in here if there had been another chance. ’ 
“ Frederick thought this a favourable opportunity for 
silencing the interloper, and said, ‘J chose the carriage be- 


Searcely a | 


| cause it was empty: as I wished to have some opportunity 
for being alone.’ 

“* Tickets, tickets,—show your,tickets,’ said the guard. 

* * York,’ said the stranger. 

“* * Notown,’ muttered Esdaile. 

“© All right, gentlemen,’ shouted the guard, and after a 
little whistle the train was in motion, 

“* Sad business that was at Notown, Sir, and they don’t 
seem to have caught the rascals yet ; and I fear they won't 
| catch them either, for the fellows have made off beyond our 
| detectives’ reach.’ 

* Esdaile was relieved at hearing ‘ rascals’ and ‘ fellows’ 
| in the plural, as it was evident poor Ralph was not the only 
one implicated in the traveller's suspicion, 

“*T have no doubt,’ said he, ‘ that the truth of the matter 
will eventually come out ;’ but he felt that if his fellow- 
traveller knew him to be Ralph Esdaile’s brother, he would 
probably be looking a little more sharply after his hat-box 
and other valuables. Not at all anxious to pursue the con- 
| versation, Frederick again hid himself behind his book, and 
| his fellow-traveller, thinking him a very dull fellow, took up 

the Times, and tried to amuse himself without talking to the 
annoyance of others. 

“ Frederick Esdaile cast occasional glances at the worthy 
entleman, and was not a little puzzled to make him out. 
lis dress was odd—he wore a broad-brimme hat, that might 

| have been of Quaker extraction, and his coat agreed with this 
supposition in the quaintness of its form and absence of 
| 








collar ; but then there was beneath it a most gorgeous waist- 
| coat, combining all the colours of the rainbow, and a great 
} Many more beside, and looking as if it might have been 
Joseph’s coat in a condensed form, made for him by some 
doating Jacob, with more affection than good taste. Over 
this waistcoat there was a magnificent display of gold chain, 
and, looked at apart from his coat and hat, the oecupant might 
be a converted member of the swell mob. But his trousers 
| —May, reader! they were not trousers—Frederick did not 
| know what to call them ; they were investments very tightly 

fitting their wearer towards their northern extremity, but 
becoming very loose in the middle, and then gathering 
themselves up into folds below the knees and finishing off 
with leathern gaiters, tight as a skin, and passing southward 
into the obscurity of Hessian boots. 

““When the good gentleman took off his hat, and put on 
| in its place a most elaborately worked cap, he displayed 

a high forehead, and at the same time knocked down 
| upon his nose his silver spectacles, which were of the old- 

fashioned broad pattern, like sugar-tongs, with glasses in 

them. 

“ He looked like a wealthy man ;—five, or fifty pounds were 
| evidently nothing to him : his numerous wrappers, his hat- 
| box, his little portmanteau, his gold-headed walking-stick, 
| and first-rate umbrella, all looked wealthy 
| _“ There was refinement, but no polish, on his face; and 

there was no concealment: it laughed, looked vexed, horri- 
| fied, amused, and grieved by turns as its eyes wandered over 

the columns of the daily paper; every now and then he 
ejaculated, ‘ Well, I never !’ or ‘ There—that is first-rate,’ or 
* Ha, ha, ha, that won’t do now, come !’ as if he was patronis- 
| ing or expostulating with the writer, and fairly gaining his 
| pees, for he appeared perfectly satisfied with the inaudible 
| reply. 
| ** Another station was reached, before Frederick Esdaile 
| had quite made up his mind about his companion, or had 
decided whether to pump him a little about that Nctown 
affair. The traveller dismounted to look after some refresh- 
ment, and Frederick watched him from the window ; he saw 
him befriending some lean and hungry-looking man, and 
giving him a better meal than the poor fellow seemed to have 
had for many a day. 

“The bell rang, the train was off; Frederick kept the 
door open as long as he could, but it was imperiously slammed 
by the guard, and hat.box, wrappers, gold-stick, and port- 
manteau, were all whirling away at the rate of twenty miles 
2n hour from their owner, before that unfortunate individual 
discovered he was left behind. 

“ Esdaile looked out of the window, and saw his late 
fellow-traveller running madly, like a lame crab, sideways, 
after the train, and shouting to it to stop; but it was all of 
no avail; and the last Frederick saw of him was that he sud- 
denly halted, burst out laughing at himself, and then steod 
between the rails—a most tempting morsel for the next train 
to swallow.” 





The brothers Esdaile are well contrasted, form- 
ing a new version of Hogarth’s “ Idle and Indus- 
trious Apprentices,” on an extended scale ; but we 
| very much question the expediency of introducing 
{ a correspondence between them on questions of 
faith, in a mere work of fiction; particularly 
when, as in the present instance, the infidel has, 
or,rather would appear to the careless reader to 
have, oceasionally the best of the argument. Sub- 
| jects so solemn require not only clever handling, 
but deep-thoughtedness, mature judgment, and firm 
| inward conviction; nor can it ever be advisable to 
| furnish the more shallow unbeliever, who dares to 
| doubt without being able to show cause for his dis- 
| belief in saered things, with spurious arguments 
| which might never have presented themselves to 
| hisown mind. Having now disburthened our cri- 
tical conscience, we proceed to give a couple more 
extracts which will tend to prove that our author, 
by confining himself to his own legitimate grounds 
as a novellist, would have produced a better and 
a much more pleasant book. 





“* Mr. Penrose was a well-to-do stock-broker, over head 

| and ears in bills and percentages during the week, but suffi- 
ciently successful to leave his business behind him in the city, 
and enjoy his mornings, evenings, and Sundays, at Hamp- 
stead. e was a tall, handsome man, of fifty years of age, 
stout and strong as Hercules, but tender-hearted and affec- 
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tionate, and fond of his home, his wife, and children. He 
had a resolute will, which he put forth so regularly in his 
business from day to day, that some very strong incentive 
was required to stir it up when the day’s work was over. He 
was like other large masses of matter, not easily moved out 
of his regular course, but. when he did move, it was with 
crushing momentum. He was often led by others, simply 
because he was too lazy tu resist, but never because he lacked 
the power to do so. In opinions of every class he was liberal, 
although he would now and then fight zealously for some 
point that he conceived to be a genuine casus belli. The 
only persons towards whom he was illiberal were those who 
exceeded himself in latitudinarianism, and such individuals 
he invariably regarded as bigots. Notwithstanding his 
general large-heartedness, Mr. Penrose was extremely dog- 
matic in the expression of his belief; he had prodigious con- 
fidence in his own judgment, and, as he generally formed it 
upon independent grounds, he imagined that it was original, 
when, in fact, it often happened to be the judg t of a large 
proportion of his neighbours. He was generous, nay, profuse 
when it suited his particular fancy: he would sacrifice a hun- 
dred, or a thousand pounds to assist a down. trodden stranger 
for whom he chose to appear as champion ; he would give 
costly dinners, and at times spend little fortunes on the de- 
coration of his house, but he would battle for half-an-hour 
with a cabman about a sixpence that he believed to be above 
the authorized fare, and he always kept his accounts to a 
pape icen without any line for ‘ suudrics.’ Mr. Penrose had 
a general distrust of all existing institutions, and preferred 
doing good in his own way. He was essentially kind, and 
often indulgent to all about hin, but occasionally was pro- 
voked by a mere trifle to fly into an extravagant fit. of pas- 
sion, He trusted implicitly those who had once gained his 
confidence, and those whom he suspected he suspected tho- 
roughly, and for ever.” 
* * 





7 * 7 
“Having nothing to do, I have spent much time lately in 
the Cathed al, the marble temple of Lombardy. In what 


execrable taste is that west front! What a hotch-potch of 


all properties! The angle of the roof, too, is almost obtuse, 
and belies the very essence of Gothic. I suppose the archi- 
tects thought they could better thus turn the roof intoa pro- 
menade, and accommodate it to:the purposes of a museum. 
What could have been their meaning in hiding those dainty 
statuettes of Marchesi and Canova among the niches and 
pinnacles of the roof? Somebody suggested to me that it 
was in imitation of Nature, who bestows her beauties in 
oyster-shells and wheat-blight, and clothes the most savage 
mountains and fills hidden glens with delicate flowers ; and 
whose riches are so inexhaustible, that she can afford thus to 
lavish them. A miserable analogy that! These beautiful 
pieces of sculpture crowd the un-get-at-able portions of this 
exterior out of pure pride and impudence, There is no vast 
affluence, no generosity there ; it is sheer waste. Roofs are 
made to keep out the rain, and protect from heat: not to be 
walked upon. The whole thing is incongruous, and, to my 
mind, unpoetical. 

‘* But what a view is that from the summit of the building ? 
There, indeed, is the beauty and affluence of nature outspread 
on the rich plains of Lombardy, and the mountains that 
guardthem. Yesterday they looked like fortresses, gar- 
risoned with dark clouds, muffled in mists, and armed with 
gleaming daggers of arrowy light ; to-day, like palaces of 
pearl and amethyst, adorned for an angelic festival. At one 
moment they seem like an army of giant warriors shrouded 
in black armour, with only the reflection of their fiery-tipped 
lances to be seen, as these lie couched for terrible encoun- 
ter ; but wait awhile, and, after the strife is over, they un- 
cover their radiant white brows, deck themselves with gar- 
nents dyed in rainbow and sunset, and go up to the Lord of 
Day, or the Queen of Beauty, to receive their reward, 

“The coup d’cil of the exterior, in spite of the incongrui- 
ties of detail, is dazzling in the sunshine; it is an apparition 
of the pearly gates of the city that comes down from heaven 
—a dream in stone. Still more imposing is it beneath the 
deep blue vault and delicious moonlight of an Italian even- 
ing. But commend me to the effect of the interior, with its 
vast altitude and long perspective. Those five great apsis 
windows, too, enriched with modern glass painting, that 
Means something, are worth all the old kaleidoscope windows 
a thousand times repeated. Isat there, under the shadow of 
St. Bartholomew’s skinned effigy,—hideous mockery of high 
sacrifice,—and studied those windows, and secaiiel my in- 
fancy, and the days when my mother used to tell me Bible 

stories, many of which are there delineated.” 





Mademoiselle Mori. A Tale of Modern Rome. 
(John W. Parker.) 


Ir a Chinese were to write a novel, and lay the 
scene in England, be sure he would speak of the 
“Golden Waterlilies” of the charming barbarian 
Miss, and celebrate the hero’s devotion to the 
tombs of his ancestors in a couple of sonnets dis- 
posed like a pagoda; a Japanese would concoct an 
assignation in the Endell Street Baths, and make 
his beautiful heroine appear there with her face 
all paint and patches, swinging her guitar in her 
hand and singing a high falsetto as she swam in 
company with the whole rifle corps, wearing their 
two swords crossed within their girdle ; and both 
Chinaman and Japanese would think they had 
given true and faithful pictures of the social 
manners and habits of our country, being unable 
to comprehend a society not formed out of their 
own elements. What would surely be done for us 
by foreign novelists, we do for other nations when 
we take them as our models and lay figures to 
drape with living garments according to our 
fancy. Here is a book that exactly fits in with 
our remarks, The authoress of “ Mademoiselle 








Mori” has evidently lived long enough in Italy 
to accurately paint all the outer circumstances of 
life. She describes an interior to perfection; 
touches pleasantly and with apparent mastery on 
many little points of manner, such as superstitions, 
the Monte di Pieta, the peasant’s love of family 
relics, and the like; but her characters are no 
more Italian than they are Cherokees or Iroquois 
—nor is the society she depicts possible in Italy. 
It is all unmistakably Saxon; Saxon pur sung ; 
Saxon to the back bone, with perhaps a little dash 
of the Celt in one or two of the more demon- 
strative people she has grouped together. The 
life she would portray is a simple chimera. Who 
in’ Italy ever heard of the possibility of young 
ladies of rank rushing about the world alone, with 
their lovers and their friends’ lovers? What 
Italian mother could comprehend such a state of 
things as would give her unmarried and unbe- 
trothed daughter the power of commencing an 
intrigue with her friend’s fiancé? and what Italian 
gentleman now living would object to his marriage 
with a girl to whom he was betrothed, because he 
was in love with another whom he could not 
marry? The whole thing is simply the picture 
of so many English girls assembled together’in a 
country town, with all the freedom and liberty of 


| flirting, and open choice and preference between 


styles ! what an emasculation of Gothic! what a violation of | yarious suitors or non-suitors, peculiar to our 


institutions. In Italy, where a young girl is never 
seen in the world at ali, unless under the most 
jealous guardianship, and then but rarely, where she 
is married the instant she is taken fromthe convent, 
and her consent no more asked than one asks 
the consent of a King Charles’ spaniel to be bought, 
this picture of manners is simply monstrous — as 


| bad as Othello played in a bag wig and powder, 


or as Cato dressed in knee-breeches and buckles. 
It spoils all pleasure in the story, because it destroys 
illusion and vraisemblance, and makes one doubt 
the accuracy of the whole presentment, where the 
principal features are so egregiously distorted. 
Mademoiselle Mori herself, Irene, is no more an 
Italian maiden, or quasi-Italian, than is Mrs. 
Dalzell, her friend and benefactor. No Italian 
maiden, cantatrice, or any other, could live for 
half a day, in honour and reputation, the life 
which Irene is made to live between her ac- 
knowledged and unacknowledged lovers. Society 
would not tolerate her for an instant. She would 
be classed with the most abandoned of the Laises 
and Phrynes of the city; and a mother would 
think she was dedicating her daughter to infamy 
if she suffered her to associate, though ever so 
distantly, with such an one. Instead of that we 
find all sorts of high-born signorinas, with the 
broad, free, independent allures of English country 
girls, clustered round the cantatrice, each with 
her lover; and one more un-Italian still, with her 
secret passion early indulged, though she is but a 
young girl, unbetrothed, and distinctly hostile to 
marriage. Had the authoress made her fair bevy 
a group of wives, even then she would have given 
them too much liberty, too much breadth and 
boldness, and far too little regard for “ les con- 
venances,” which are an Italian’s very life-blood. 
But as it is, the whole work is utterly unnatural, 
and as monstrously out of keeping as the China- 
man’s romance would be were he to speak of our 
ladies’ “Golden Waterlilies,’ or expatiate on 
our youths’ much admired corpulency and the 
prodigious length of their pigtails. . 

Another fault, too, we must find with the book. 
It is too long, too confused, too wire-drawn. Cut 
out two-thirds, and the remainder might have 
been worked up into a pretty and readable story 
(this without reference to the want of accurate 
delineation of manners, already spoken of); but 
the story becomes so wearisome, and the interest 
so attenuated, that at last one skips pages and 
drops threads, and finally becomes lost in an into- 
lerable maze of confusion and entanglement. Yet 
there is power of a certain kind in the authoress, and 
good and careful pruning and training would de- 
velope something infinitely better than the present 
novel. This is a touching bit of poverty :—Vin- 
cenzo, the young brother, on whom all Irene’s hopes 
had hung, has fallen down some steps and injured 








his spine; and things have gone very badly with 
the children and their old servant Nanna; so 
badly, indeed, that they are at the point of starva- 
tion, and not likely to be relieved, because they 
are Protestants: the father was an Englishman, 
and Rome has no charity for her children born 
out of Holy Mother Church, which is simply not 
true; nor could those children have been what 
they are represented : 


“Time passed very slowly over the sick boy, whose mind 
was ever at work, torturing him by visions of adread future, 
or planning what his hand could no more execute. His 
spirits flagged more and more as daily his strength lessencd, 
and he was aware of the straits to which the little household 
was reduced, He had supported it; he who was now forced 
to lie helpless, while starvation advanced slowly, relentlessly 
upon them. hen he saw Irene and Nanna whispering 
together, he knew, with fevered anxiety, that the last paul 
was gone, and they were consulting how to find another, 
The attempt to procure embroidery had failed, There 
remained the great pawnbroking establishment of the Monte 
di Pieta, What could they pledge there? 

“* The acquasanticre, suggested the old woman, lnehing 
towards the cups for holy water, which hung from a wreat! 
of silver lilies above the bed of Vincenzo. 

“* Or the conca dell’ acqua,’ Irene added, more ready to 
part with the large brazen vessel used to fetch water in, than 
with the pretty cups; ‘ I don’t know how we could spare it 
though, and we should get so little for it. The best thing we 
have is mamma’s vezxo.’ She opened a drawer, and took 
from it the row of gold beads and the boat-shaped earrings 
which had been all the fortune of her Neapolitan mother. 

bo iglia mia! thy dowry!’ 

“* We need not think about that, Nanna!’ 

“*Lucia was a mother before your age, child. Sell the 
coronai’” exclaimed the old woman, passing the necklace 
through her wrinkled brown fingers. ‘It was as dew on 
parched ground to see her when she wore her own dress, her 
Sora dress; the white panno on her head, and these pendenté 
in her ears, and her beads round her neck. You will never 
be as handsome as she was, child—never, never; you have 
nothing of your mother, but her voice.” 

“* And that is of no use, since we cannct sell it,’ said 
Tr 


ene. 
“ Brought back to the present by this remark, Nanna 
recollected that they owed money to the butcher, the baker, 
and the pixzicarolo or green-grocer, and the rent-day was 
approaching; but as for parting with the vezzo, she would not 
hear of it. She sought her own coral ornaments, and the 
silver dagger, known as the spadino, worn in the hair, all 
inherited by her as eldest daughter in her family, and which, 
as she had never married, and had no child to whom to give 
them, remained in her own possession. Dire indeed must 
have been the pressure of necessity which induced her to 

ive up the treasured ve2zz0! She wrapped it in a pocket 
Randkerchief, and departed for the Monte. Vincenzo watched 
the proceedings in silence, presently desiring Irene to give 
him his tools, and a half-finished frame, which he had been 
carving into the elegant festoons and berries of the sarsa- 
parilla, the plant that had been the partial cause of his 
accident. The attempt to carve showed him how much he 
was hurt, and the pain it caused him was betrayed by his knit 
brow and compressed lips; but he defied it for a time, and 
toiled on, though tn his recumbent position he got on very 
slowly. ° Irene sat by his bed, knitting; the sounds of singing 
came faintly up to them froma fountain below, where women 
were washing clothes, and half unconsciously Irene began, in 
alow, but exquisitely sweet voice, a verse of a Neapolitan 
fisherman's song.” 


Again, the res anguste domi are English. The 
needs are made too substantial, we might almost 
say, too beefy; the small light wants of the Italian 
are lost sight of, and we have a picture of much 
the same misery as we should find on a cold 
winter’s night in the streets about Soho. The 
fine supper of “ telline” comes in naturally enough ; 
but in general the poverty is made too oppressive, 
and too suggestive of the want of flannels, New- 
castle coals, and slices of beef fed on oil-cake. 
But passing over this defect, which is the one 
radical defect of the whole book, the description 
of that fiery trial of poverty, cold, and hunger, to 
which the orphans were subjected, is not ill done. 
The character of Madame Marriotti, the fairy- 
god-mother-like cantatrice, with her petulant 
whims, evil temper, and good heart, is well drawn ; 
but on the other hand, Leone is a mere stick 
whereon to placard an aphorism, and Count 
Clementi never lived but in the author’s own 
imagination. This anecdote is as little Roman as 
other things we have mentioned : 

“ Olivetti exclaiming, ‘Count, often as I have heard of 
our sister’s beauty fom my cousin, I was still unprepared 
or it—what is her name?’ 

«“¢Gemma,’ replied Clementi, carelessly, while Ravelli 
looked daggers at this new rival, who continued to express his 
admiration, and asked if she were yet betrothed. Ravelli 
looked sharply at the count, whose simple negative was not 
all he had hoped for. A beggar boy had been following and 

rsecuting them for some minutes, his dolorous whine much 
interfering with the eloquence of Signor. Olivetti, who 

repulsed him in vain, then suddenly lost patience and struck 
him. The boy staggered, but recovered himself with an 
imprecation, ‘May you die of a Pratiolo,’ he cried, as he 
stood glaring after the young man, who had walked on 
laughing. ‘The lad took no notice of a silver coin which one 
of thoes who had seen the brutal act tossed to him, but ina 
minute or two sprang into a side avenue, and followed 
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Olivetti and his companions. Clementi remarked coolly, 
* Rash, my friend; we have stilettoes here.’ 

hada | 4 all the canaglia of Rome wore stilettoes, it is the same 
to me,’ answered Olivetti, disdainfully. 

“* Before the siguor has been here many days, he will 
learn that the canaglia are not to be trampled on,’ said 
Ravelli, flushed to the temples, and half choked with indig- 
nation; ‘ | shall see you again to-night, count,’ and he walked 
rapidly away without greeting of any sort to Olivetti.” 


It is only Englishmen in French farces who 
carry walking-sticks, with which they strike every 
intruder that comes in their way. Did any one 
ever see a supple, gracious, conciliatory Italian 
use his stick because a beggar-boy whined ? About 
as often as they may have seen English husbands 
sell their wives at Smithfield, or oriental Sophias 
maundering down Cheapside for lost Lord Bate- 
mans. It is a pity that so much incongruity and 
want of truthfulness of colouring have been suffered 
to mix in with what might have been an eloquent 
and life-like description. The little servant-girl’s 
patriotic enthusiasm is excellent : 


“ Angry voices were raised outside the sitting-room door— 
uplifted—vehement—those of Madama Cecchi and Carmela, 
one in accusation, the other in justification. Evidently the 
baker’s boy had been detected in holding converse with the 
damsel. ‘Tevere might have been used by this time to similar 
domestic hurricanes, but his temper appeared upset by the 
noise, and he barked loudly at a distance. 

“*T tell you it shall not be done,’ was distinctly heard ; 
‘here is Menica, who is twice as pretty as you— what am I 
saying ! you know you are as ugly as sin—and when do you 
see her chattering to any one? If she sees a friend, she 
salutes and goes by, but you— you have friends among the 
velturini, the milkmen, the lacqueys—’ 

“* It is very hard,’ was returned in sobbing accents, ‘if I 
may not speak to a friend ; I wish I were in my own country, 
where Battista came to talk to me every night for a year 
under my window, and no one cried scandal ; it is the custom 
there for promessi sposi, signora, and | never—’ 

“* Don't talk to me of promessi sposi, evil jay — my house 
is a monastery, and next week youshall go. Menica, Menica, 
where are you ? is not that girl come in ?’ 

“ Madama Cecchi retreated towards the kitchen, and then 
a shout of tr ded, and the next moment she 
dragged Menica into Vincenzo's sitting-room, ‘laughing, 
blushing, and shorn of the shining fair tresses, which had 
been her glory, and the envy of all her female friends. 

““* Why, Menica!’ cried the two occupants of the room, 
in amazement, ‘ what has happened ?’ 

** She has sold them,’ gasped Madama Cecchi, between 
tears and laughter — ‘the foolish thing has sold her hair! 
Tell them, Menica mia,’ 

**T had nothing else to give, signor; nothing at all signo- 
rina,’ said Menica, addressing herself alternately to Leone 
and Irene ; ‘ they offered me really a folly for my ear-rings, 
and I must have something to give to the war, and there is 
the money, Signor Nota,’ and she handed over a few pauls to 
him. I hate the Austrians, and I could not bear to hear that 
the religious orders had given thousands of pounds, and our 
nobles were bringing ever so much more, and Emilia sold 
her necklace, and Sigismunda her spille ; and one this, and 
another that, while Lhad vothing for Italy. Lonly wish I 
could fight; it would do me good to kill an Austrian ;’ and 
therewith she retired, smoothing down with one hand the 
short thick golden hair, which was all that remained of her 
long plaits, and followed by the padrona. 

* Some laughter followed their departure, but it was, like 
Madama Cecchi’s, allied to tears ; the girl’s sacrifice of what 
was most precious to her, touched these Italian hearts, and 
Leone po * Would that we had a few more as devotedly in 
earnest !*” 


But immediately thereupon follows an impos- 
sible love scene between Leone and Irene; and 
then the reader wanders off into the myth of a 
young girl not yet eighteen, and unmarried, al- 
lowed to visit at the hospital like a regular 
“ Sorella.” The second volume is taken up with 
the political movements of the time ; the murder 
of Rossi; the flight of Pio Nono; the arrival of 
Garibaldi and his “ red demons,” as they were 
called by the papal party, with the wilful drag- 
ging in of names like that of Manara, Emilio, 
Dandolo, Morosini, Mazzini, and the like. Then 
Irene is made the regolatrice of a hospital: the 
city is stormed; Garibaldi and his followers 
escape ; half the heroes and heroines are killed ; 
and the other half bear their misfortunes with 
Protestant calm and Saxon stolidity. And so the 
reader comes to the end of this barrowful of 
capital material, shot out like so much rubbish on 
a waste place. Let the authoress be advised by 
us, to lay the scene of her next novel in England, 
and with English people only. She cannot com- 
prehend a foreign life in all its bearings, and the 
day of masquerades is over. No interest is now 
attached to a group of curly-headed, blue-eyed 
Saxons disguised as Italians in bandit hats, or 
with an abundance of walnut juice. Every one 
standing near can see that they are Englishmen 
from head to heel, and even hear the cockney 
twang ranning throngh their purest Tuscan. We 
must all do what we can; but that does not in- 














clude trying to do what we cannot; so we would 
counsel our authoress to take this word to heart, 


and do her best of what she can. 


The Land of the Kelt. A Tale of Jerne in the 
Days of the’98 From an unpublished Manu- 
script. By Peter Paradox, M.D., deceased. 
(Saunders, Otley & Co.) 

Turis is a good subject for a novel, but it has been 
sacrificed for the vilest trash, We confess we 
entered upon the perusal of the work with the 
anticipation of a treat, expecting to be introduced 
to some of the great, but misguided men who 
took part in the Irish Rebellion of ’98, and we 
were confirmed in this anticipation by the perusal 
of the “ Preliminary Chapter,” wherein we are 
informed by the editor, in his own peculiar style, 
“that the author did not wish the work to be pub- 
lished till 60 years from the time the incidents 
are laid shall have passed, both because it would 
compromise many who, though under fictitious 
names, are mentioned in it, and possibly hurt their 
feelings, as because an earlier publication might 
give some indication of the authorship ;” and the 
editor adds that “ Providence having been gra- 
ciously pleased to prolong his life to the period 
limited for its publication,” he sends “it forth 
to the world, disclaiming alike the imputation of 
its merits (if any) and the responsibility of its 
faults, which are many.” He, however, is re- 
sponsible for the faults of this sentence, which ure 
many. 

Notwithstanding all this precaution, the reader 
will be surprised to hear that there are not fifty 
pages out of these three volumes, the most weari- 
some that ever fell from the pen of mortal man, de- 
voted to the tale of the Irish Rebellion, and none of 
the leading characters therein are referred to, even 
under fictitious names. There is no plot or de- 
sign in the work. There is no landscape or por- 
trait-painting, no delineation of character, from 
beginning to end. There are, indeed, a few at 
tempts, but all wretched failures. The volumes are 
filled up with the worst kind of rubbish, low puns, 
and bad attempts at wit; a few of Curran’s and To- 
ler’s (Norbury) very worst: ghost-stories, legends, 
and superstition that may suit the tastes of barbarous 
and ignorant times, college stories, and school boys’ 
mischievous tricks and practical jokes, not to refer 
to the bad taste and modern slang mode of ad- 
dressing parents as ‘‘ Governors.” 

In order to show what trash will be inserted in 
a work to eke out three volumes, we make the 
following extracts at hap-hazard : — 

“They took a suite of apartments at the Hotel D. (in 
Paris.) The next morning they sent for a carriage and went 
shopping, and to look for a French maid, to fetch over pour 
dresser ses chevauzx, as she expresses it, leaving Sir Simeon 
at breakfast. On getting into her carriage, she desired the 
garcon on no account permetire sortir le fou dans le salon. 
The gargon, to make matters sure, put the key into his 
pocket. Ina little time the bell rang furiously, whereupon 
going up, he asked, *‘ Vat vas de matter ?’ ‘ What the ven- 
geance, man,’ roared out Sir Simeon, * have you locked the 
door for ?’ * To keep de fou from going out,’ said the waiter. 
‘ Your Madame desire me not by no means to let you go out, 
and there you must stay.’’* 
~ The following is a specimen of the puns which 
run through the work : — 

“Mr. Fitzmaurice observed, when I was last in Paris, 
there was a baker’s cart that attended our hotel, on which 
was painted ‘ Typhane, Rue Ponthieu Street, English baker, 
like London, 

“* T suppose,’ said the Attorney-General (Toler) ‘he was 
a baker of bricks ?’ 

“* Or more probably,’ said Fitzmaurice, ‘he imagined 
himself a brick of a baker.’ 

“** Something like my cook,’ said Sir Simeon, ‘ who one 
day gave me bricks for breakfast, and the next mortar.’ 

“*Then,’ said the lawyer, ‘ instead of being like London, 
as the French baker was, you are like ancient Babylon, 
built up coctilibus muris,’”’ 

The following is an amusing case tried before 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, in which Mr. Timothy 
O’Donogho was summoned for two assaults on 
Mrs. Maher, and Terence O’Toole. The plaintiff 
was the defendant’s landlady, and O’Toole was 
her bailiff. The defendant was a shoemaker, | 
who was intended for the priesthood, and who in | 
his studies acquired a knowledge of Latin, which 
is not an uncommon thing amongst the lower 
classes of the Irish. 

Terence in effecting an entrance into O’Do- 


nogho’s room to seize his furniture for rent, put 
his finger through the latch-hole in the door, and 
the defendant catching it from the inside, nearly 
twisted it off; and whilst the landlady was peep- 
ing through the same hole, defendant poked his 
finger in her eye. 


“ The Lord Mayor said, addressing defendant, * Pray what 
is your name ?’ 7 

“* Timothy O’ Donogho, please your worship.’ 

“* Of what trade are you, sir?’ 

“* A calceolarius,’ replied defendant, 

“* Pray sir, explain to us what kind of trade that is ?’ 

“* A shutor,’ replied Timothy. 

“ * A shooter,’ replied the magistrate. ‘ A dangerous cha- 
racter you are, no doubt. A sharp-shooter, I suppose, one of 
Napper Tandy's corps ?’ 

“*No; please your worship,’ replied Timothy,‘ ne 
shutor ultra crepidam. I never go beyond my last. The 
only dangerous weapon | use is an awl. Jam of a trade 
which I hope I may exercise with a safe conscience, which is 
a mender of bad soles. J am, my lord, in vulgar parlance, 
acobbler. I can not only renew men’s soles; but, turning to 
Sir Simeon, I can, please your worship, repair their under- 
standings.” 

“* Then I would recommend you, Mr. O’Donogho,’ said 
the chief magistrate, ‘to try your hand on your own, for 
your uppers are, I suspect, a little out of order: but tell me, 
sir, how came you to maim and excoriate this poor man’s 
hand in this manner ?’ 

“* "Phat | ai excoriate it, is true, most true; the very 
head and front of my offence hath this extent, no more ; but 
what right had he to thrust his finger through my lJatch 
hole? This, Mr. Tarquin 0 Toole came peering through the 
door of my cubiculum, and upon what pretence? in search of 
my chaste Luctrece. 

“*** He came unto the chamber door 
That shut him from the heaven of his thought, 
Which, with a yielding latch and with no more, 
He thought had barr’d him from the thing he sought.” ” 

“ There was a shout of laughter at this rhapsody, which was 
considerably increased, when a voice cailed out from the 
crowd, being no other than that of the fair Lucrece herself: 

“* arrah, Jim, I wish you’d hould yer foolish tongue, and 
not be giving their worships any pt gosther. It was not 
me, please your worships, he was afther at all, but afther our 
bits of farmthur, and that’s the long and the short of it.’ 

“ *My lord, said ‘Tim, ‘ what is she but— 

“*“ My goods and chattels ? She is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything.” 

* * She was the furniture he was after, but he little thought 
Brutus was at home. 

**** Collatinus, in his leathern apron, 

Caught him by the finger and set him cap’ring.’’’ 

“ * T must say,’ said the magistrate, ‘ after order had been 
restored in court, ‘ifthe bailiff came to your cubicnlum, 
even though to execute a lawful act with dodo malo, in order to 
effect an entrance, he must be satisfied with what be got. I 
think his case must be dismissed.’ ”’ 

The following is a specimen of Mr. O’Do- 
nogho’s bills : 

* Debtor, the Reverend James Johnson Vicarius 

To Timothy O’Donogho calceolarius 

Five shillings new soling your reverence’s honour 

And galoshing the Mistress with new Uppers upon her 
‘Two shillings fresh leathering and welting young master 
For heel-tappmg Miss and toe-pieciug—a tester.” 


There is some truth in the following observa- 
tions :— 


“ The pretensions of numbers of the lower orders of the 
Irish people to high descent will cease to create surprise, or 
call forth the sneers of their neighbours, whew it is recol- 
lected the number of total cunfiscations which took place in 
that country. Original proprietors of long descent having 
been cast out penniless among the people from time to time, 
whieh, according to Timothy's story, may account for that 
courtesy of manner far exceeding the peasantry of all other 
countries which characterises them; there being, as he said, 
‘as many raal gentlemen of the ould ancient stock in disguise 
among them who brought their genteel manners with 


>» 


them. i 





POETRY. 


Hymns from the Gospel of the Day, for each Sun- 
day and the Festivals of Our Lord. By the Rev. 
J. E. Bode, M.A. (J. H. & Jas. Parker.) 


Tue author of this book is already known —-as a 
poet, as the author of “ Ballads from Herodotus ;” 
and as a divine, as the author of some “ Bampton 
Lectures.” So far good. But this volume is not 
merely an independent volume of poetry ; the au- 
thor has published it with a much higher aim 
than that of simply having it read as @ collection 





of poems, and laid aside again. The hymns were 
written, he tells us, “for the purpose of being 
sung in his parish church ;” and his wish in pub- 
lishing them is “ that they may be used in other 
churches” too. Now we, who write this article, 
belong to the Church of England; may we there- 
fore state at once our notion upon this procedure 
of Mr. Bode’s? There would appear to be a grow- 
ing dislike abroad to the authorised version of the 
Psalms by Tate and Brady, which stands at the 
end of the Book of Common Prayer; and there 
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are hymn-books everlastingly being put forth to 
the world, accompanied with all kinds of recom- 
mendatory notices, to be used in churches, Some 
appear with the saaction of the Bishop of the | 
Diocese,—others, like (as it would seem, from any- 
thing he has said to the contrary) Mr. Bode’s, 
without such sanction. Now, surely, no private 
clergyman has a right to introduce what psalms 
and hymns he may please into his church. We | 
do not, at least, imagine that such licence was 
ever contemplated by those who drew up the Act | 
of Uniformity of Public Worship. We cannot | 
but express an opinion, also, that the 14th of the 
Ecclesiastical Canons seems at once, to use the 





words of the late Bishop Mant, to “banish from | plecombe,” “ Floating Away,” &c. 
the worship of the Church all that variety of | (Parker.) We have been much pleased with this 
modern compositions under the name of hymns, | tale, despite its Minerva-Press-like name, which 
which, without any shadow or semblance of au- | by no means prepossessed us in its favour. 
thority, have been introduced in many places into | style is flowing and easy, the language pure and 
our national service.” That any rector or vicar | ynadulterated English,—no common merit in the 


er curate may make use of whatever collection | 
of hymns he likes in the services of the Church, | 


parent irregularity, is a matter which we are not 
prepared to discuss. We have, printed at the | 
end of, and bound up with, our Prayer-Books, a | 


version of the Psalms of David appointed by due | from the stage. Here is a pretty bit of word- 


authority to. be sung in churches; the use of 

these Psalms is sufficiently enjoined, and we 

must beg leave to be allowed to doubt whether 

any Bishop can order anything to be used instead. 

Whether or not any better substitution could be | 
made is another matter; one which perhaps might | 
not some day be deemed unworthy of the con- 

sideration of Convocation. 

To return, however, to Mr. Bode’s book. 
Whether he has or has not the right to introduce 
it into his church in Oxfordshire, we will not 
judge. We will take it on the grounds upon 
which he puts it forth. Now, we like the style of 
very many of the poems in this collection; but 
will the author excuse us if we say that we do not 
find them very fit for the purposes of public 
worship? There are many very beautiful hymns 
in the volume; but we appeal to the writer him- 
self,—are they not too much of a didactic nature 
to be suitable for singing as songs of praise? The 
following is not by any means one of the best in 
the book ; but it happens to be the hymn for to- 
morrow (Quinquagesima Sunday), and it will 
aptly illustrate the writer’s style: 





(St. Luke xviii. 31.) 
“?’T was but a moment, and the blind 
For sight was rendering praise. 
The vail from off His followers’ mind 
The Lord was slow to raise. 


“ Though at His word the darken'd eye 
Let in the natural light, 
Redemption’s dazzling mystery 
Was hidden from titer sigint. 


“ And this, in colours heavenly blent, 
The contrast seems to teach — 
Rest not in earthly gifts content, 
In hearing, sight or speech. 


“ Look up beyond creating might 
Redeeming grace to see ; 
And pray that thou mayst love the light 
The Saviour gives to thee.” 





Ballads and Metrical Sketches. By George F. 
Preston. (W. Kent & Co.) 


Tuts volume is evidently the work of a scholar 
anda gentleman. There is nothing very remark- 
able about it; but on the whole it is a satisfactory 
book, and we rose from its perusal with the feel- 
ing that, if we had not received any very ecstatic 
delight, we had at any rate spent our time plea- 
santly. There are some passages of decided ex- 
cellence ; some indifferent; but none, with very 
few exceptions—such, for instance, as the poem 
upon “ An English Landscape ”— of which we 
need speak more harshly. The following, en- 
titled “Ida,” will serve to give an idea of Mr. 
Preston’s capabilities :— 
“ Thou hast passed from pain and woe, 
Nought can mar thy quiet rest ; 
Where no winds of winter blow, 


And where comes no wintry snow ! 
Thou art blest 


| Mrs. Stewart depicts landscape scenery skilfully, 


we cannot deem to be lawful; whether even the | ang places her pictures visibly and graphically 
Bishop’s sanction is sufficient to excuse the ap- | pefore the imagination. 


“ What if those thou hast relinquished 
Feel at times disconsolate ?— 
What if life is barren, dreary, 
And our hearts are very weary ! 
We must wait. 


‘ Spark of hope yet unextinguished,— 
Light us through what’still remains ; 
If thy scanty lustre fail us, ‘ 
Little shall our strength avail us, 
To attain Elysian plains |” 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Atheline; or, the Castle by the Sea. A tale. 
By Louisa Stewart. Author of “ Walks at Tem- 
2 vols. 


The 
present day,—and the plot life-like and satisfactory. 


The meddling. aunt 
and manwuvring governess are both done to life ; 
while the enthusiastic, intriguing Irish nurse is a 
masterpiece, from her first appearance to her exit 


painting : 

“It was a hot, glowing day In the middle of July; the 
sun, a little sloping from the meridian, bathed the lofty and 
fantastically shaped cliffs of St. Rule’s Bay, the still clear 
waters, and the picturesque ruins of the Priory, in one blaze 
of golden light. Numerous sea-birds, their white wings 
flashing in the sunbeams, rose from the cliffs, and wheeling 
in irregular curves, sank gradually down to the: bay, indo- 
lently floating on its waveless surface. A few fishing-boats, 
with every sail set to catch the breeze that did not come to 
swell them, were dotted over the bay, or stretched out into 
the ocean, Even there a smooth glassy swell was the only 
visible motion on the water, and the horizon far to the west 
trembled and undulated in a soft and golden haze. The 
grey lighthouse of St. Rule’s Head rose like a giant guar- 
dian of the bay from the point of the cape, its crystal window 
reflecting the intense briiliancy of the sunbeams, as if it were 
the glowing eye of a Cyclops. Very beautiful looked the 
battlemented turrets of Atheline Castle, as their bold out- 
lines lay against the soft tints of the sky, throwing dark 
shadows upon each other, and upon the lower portion of the 
lofty keep, which, dark and ivy-clad, rose above them, and 
was visible far out into the ocean; very grand was the 
abrupt and solid mass of the castle rock, rushing up, strong 
and unharmed after ages of conflict, from the sea that had so 
long waged incessant war against it, to raise to heaven its 
lofty erown of grey and storm-beaten turrets, that now shone 
in the glow of the sunlight like a diadem of gold. 

“A little boat, divested of the sail, which would have 
been quite useless, glided across the bay towards the 
Monks’ Isle, impelled by two excellent rowers ; the gentle 
and measured dip of their oars in the smooth water, and 
their regular friction against the rowlocks of the boat, were 
quite audible from the shore, where the tiny waves washing 
the-foot of the castle rock produced the only sounds with 
which nature broke the intense stillness of the summer day. 
Now and then a burst of laughter or a fragment of a merry 
song came floating across the smooth glassy waters, softened 
and mellowed by distance, that converted every imperfection 
of the music into harmony and beauty, and the snatches of 
melody and the ringing laughter echo: gst the caves, 
and were reverberated from the rocks round the bay, that 
sent them, blended and softened, back across the water to the 
merry party in the boat that now drew very near the Monks’ 
Isle. Soona tall, strongly-built, well-made youth of seven- 
teen jumped from the bows of the little ‘ Shamrock ’ to the 
landing-place, a small platform of granite that lay at the 
base of the Priory steps, and with the painter in his hand 
made the little craft fast tothe strong iron cramp that had been 








clinging to the rock from the days in which the monks of St. 
Rule had inhabited the island.” 


| There is great spirit in the following episode, 
wherein both Gerald, the only son of Lord 
Atheline, and his foster-mother are presented to 
the reader : 


“They hastened to Port Atheline, which was about a 
quarter of a mile from the spot on which they had landed ; 
several boats lay in the shelter of the small, ill-built pier, 
but a dark group of people clustered on the beach indicated 
at once that all the fishermen had not yet returned. It was 
now falling dusk, and it was difficult to discern any small 
object at sea; but as they stopped for an instant Gera!d 
cried out,— 

*** Tl see a wrecked boat there, midst the breakers, near the 
Black Rock Island: and look, Livy, there are dark spots on 
the Island; the crew have clambered up. Good heavens ! in 
less than an hour it will be covered by the tide.’ 

“<Tf the wind shifts one sod to the westward,’ said 
Olivia, * it will not be half-an-hour before the breakers are 
over it. 

“ At this instant a figure detached itself from the group, 
and flew towards them. It was Ellen Creasy, her shawl 
wildly blowing round her, and her hair floating on the wind. 

“* Oh my boy ! my darlint !’ cried she, flinging herself on 
the ground before Gerald, and clasping his knees 3 ‘ye’re all 


[il have in the world this night: they’redoomed ! they’re 
doomed, without praste or shrift ! ochon ! ochon !’ 

“*Don’t howl so, but speak out, mother,’ said Gerald, 
sharply: ‘can’t you speak out when life is in question ?’ 





“ He did not wait till Ellen’s shrieks and howls shaped 
themselves into words, but ran to the fishermen, who stood 
anxiously looking out to sea. 
‘*** They may be saved, Murphy,’ said he to the most intel- 
ligent of them; ‘who will come with me ? If we steer in- 
shore we can reach the Black Rock Island before the tide 
covers it. Shove this boat down instantly.’ 

“He aa with an air of command, and twenty hands 
soon hauled a stout boat down the beach, and launched her 
at the back of the pier in still water. Gerald jumped in, but 
no one followed. ‘ 

“* Ifthe wind chops round due west, we shall soon know 
what the praste means by purgatory, Master Gerald, if we 
go with you,’ said one of the fishermen. 

*** Where is Fergus, you cowards ?’ said Gerald ; ‘he will 
never fail to help when any one is in danger.’ 

““Many tongues, more ready than the hands of their 
owners, now told ina few words the dreadful tale. Fergus 
Connor, and his partner, Peter Creasy, with his daughter 
Norah, were in the boat which had got amongthe breakers. 
All three were now on the Black Rock Island, in imminent 
peril of their lives. 

‘*** T shall go alone, then,’ said the boy, pushing the boat 
off. ‘Heaven’s help is better than man’s. Oh you 
cowards !’ I, Gerald O’Moore, child as Iam, I blush’ for 


‘oul? 

“* T shall go with you, Gerald,’ cried Olivia ; ‘ we will live 
or die together.’ She attempted to jump into the boat, but a 
strong arm held her back ; it was the good old priest, Father 
Kirke, now a venerable grey-haired man, but sound of body 
and acute in mind. 

“* There’s an example for you, you men of Port Athe- 
line | a boy and a girl showing sailors like you your duty.’ 

“* But, father, it is not our call to be dhrounded at all, 
and ye have not given us the blessed Sacrament: let us hive 
that, and we will take our chance of paradise, for none of us 
who go out in this sea will ever come back to do penance for 
having tempted Providence,’ said one of the men. But 
Gerald’s taunt, and the exhortations of good Father Kirke, 
were not unresponded to: four strong athletic fellows 
jumped into the boat, and seizing the oars, rowed stoutly on, 
while Gerald sat in the etern-sheets steering with the 

reatest skill and the most i tchful : for he 

elt that, under Providence, many lives were now dependent 
upon him. § 
“*T entreat you, I command you, not one of you to go to 
the Castle; do not breathe a word of this to the servants, 
lest they should tell Lord Atheline,’ said Olivia to the by- 
standers. Then she disentangled herself from the arms of 
Ellen Creasy, and flying rather than running from the beach 
up the grassy slope of that part ofthe Castle rock which was 
nearest the village, she took her station at the head of the 
water-steps, from whence she could see, as well as the in- 
creasing darkness would permit, the whole of the southern 
side of the bay. Close under the lee of the lofty and preci- 
pitous shore the little boat flew along ; well and stoutly 
rowed, and skilfully steered, in com ratively smooth water, 
it seemed as if the noble and self-devoted spirit that had 
brought it out on its errand of mercy had charmed to rest the 
billows that raged with unrestrained violence in every other 
part ofthe bay. But the practised eye of Olivia soon saw, by 
the direction of the waves, that the wind was gradually veer-~ 
ing to the westward, and, once in that point, the whole bay 
was opeu to its fury: even now the boat was at times invisible 
in the deepening hollows of the swell, and between the south 
shore and the Black Rock Island the sea was rising into 
foam-crested billows.” 


Many Happy Returns of the Day! By Charles 
and Mary Cowden Clarke. 1 vol. (Lockwood & Co.) 
A very charming little book, cleverly illustrated 
by the brothers Dalziel, and handsomely brought 
out, which will be a most welcome present to the 
young of both sexes, from seven to seventeen ; 
and may, moreover be read with both pleasure 
and profit by their elders. The volume does 
not contain a chapter from which something may 
not be learnt; and, as we had every right to ex- 
pect from the names upon its title-page, it evinces 
a vast amount of elegant and discursive reading. 
We can strongly and conscientiously recommend 
it to those parents and friends who, in making a 
present, consult not only the gratification, but 
also the benefit of the recipients; who will, we 
feel assured, at any season, on receiving it, men- 
tally wish themselves “‘ Many Happy Returns of 
the Day |” 


The Works of John Angell James, onewhile 
Minister of the Church assembling in Carrs Lane, 
Birmingham, Vol. I. (London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.; Birmingham: Hudson & Son.) The 
first volume of the works of this lamented man 
contains only a few sermons. It would be pre- 
mature to pass a literary opinion upon the author’s 
writings before we have seen more of them. We 
content ourselves therefore with the simple ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of the volume, the 
first of twelve, which are to appear monthly, and 
to form a complete library edition of the whole 
works of Mr. James. We may, however, com- 
pliment the editor,—who is the author’s son,— 
and the publishers, upon the accuracy of the 
hs and the general appearance of the 
volume, 


Deaconesses for the Church of England; and a 
Paper on the Supervision and Training of Work- 
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house Girls. By Louisa. Twining. (Bell & 
Daldy.) These papers are both reprints, and will, 
we have no doubt, be useful. Miss Twining says, 
“ At present it would seem as if some pauper 
schools trained the girls expressly for the able- 
bodied women’s wards.” It is a matter which 
imperatively demands attention. 





Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society. No. 
5. (Longmans.) It is well that workhouses 
should be invaded by a little Christian charity 
and enlightened benevolence. Some mistakes 
may be made at first; but it is time the workhouse 
as a pauper-breeding apparatus was thoroughly 
reformed. The descriptions in this periodical of 
the Workhouse Girl are at once revolting and in- 
structive. The system is wonderfully adapted to 
the end of producing female demoralisation and 
debasement ; and it is painful to think that public 
charity, as administered through the New Poor 
Law, should contribute to such evil results. <A 
girl in a workhouse is a creature who has no 
friends, bnt who feels she oceupies her position 
as of right. She listens to no counsel, and rebels 
obstreperously against all authority. She often 
goes to prison, and is there the terror and plague 
of her gaolers. All this is the natural result of 








= crushing woman’s sympathetic nature; and there 
-__ ¢an be no doubt that kindness judiciously applied 
I would do far more than dark cells and penal dis- 


cipline. The subject is a very large one; for 
notwithstanding our vaunted national prosperity, 
it seems that on the Ist July, 1859, we had in 
our unions 356,116 females, of whom a consider- 
able portion were under sixteen. It appears that 
girls above sixteen are classed as adults, and 
usually employed in picking hair or oakum, with 
women of all sorts of character, in sheds or under- 
ground rooms. ‘This is of course a bad pre- 
paration for domestic service, or other useful 
life; but it has its charms, and is preferred, 
with the occasional excitement of a “row,” to any 
steady and respectable occupation. The journal 
before us says, “ throughout the whole workhouse 
system there prevails this idea of all being done 
for hire and payment; no higher motive appears 
to enter the minds of its inmates.” It is 
well that such a system should be exposed; for 
if its horrors are more thoroughly known it is sure 
to be replaced by something wiser and more hu- 
mane. 


Nathan the Wise. By J. E. Lessing. Translated 
from the German, by D. A. Reich. (Bennett.) 
To introduce, recommend, criticise, or comment 
upon ‘“ Nathan the Wise,” would be altogether 
out of place at this time, when Lessing as a dra- 
matist and a critic has been so frequently and 
ably discussed by a host of writers, who had more 
space at their disposal than we can bestow upon 
any work belonging to the literature of the Past. 
_ Enough that “ Nathan” is in thought the most 
matured, and in form the most finished production 
of one of the greatest authors of whom the Ger- 
mans can boast; and that Dr. Reich, in the spirit 





| revived with but indifferent success on the fall of 


gravings and wood-cuts are got up with the usual 
care which characterises the works published by 
Messrs. Bradbury and, Evans. The portraits in 
this number are those of W ashington, Clive, and 
Hastings. 

Once a Week. (Bradbury & Evans.) Part seven 
of this periodical is, on the whole, an improve- 
ment on its predecessors. Most of the papers are 
by writers of acknowledged ability, and the illus- 
trations are by the best artists, 


Alhama, when the Moors — 


** One by one, and two by two, | 
Toa mighty squadron grew ; 


which, however, did not prevent thelr expulsion 
from Grenada. We must hope for better luck 
whenever England shall be invaded, and a 
our Riflemen, tutored by Automatos, shall, 
bands of hundreds, swarm round the Mo seat 
foe, in the manner of bees swarming round and | 
stinging to death the spoiler of their hives. They 
are always close at hand, and yet the enemy 
cannot get at them. They cut up foraging par- 
ties, and never want provision for themselves. 
They are firing potshots at the enemy’s camp- 
fires from sundown to sunrise, and they never are 
in want of sleep and rest. They carry inexhaust- 
ible supplies of ammunition, for they must be 
independent of the impediments which strong 
moveable columns of light troops, pushed rapidly 
forward from the enemy’s head and flanks, might 
throw in the way of supplies. They fight on | 
automatic principles, consequently no mistake 
ean take place by the miscarriage or the non- 
delivery of orders. ‘That the main strength of 
Irregulars lies in their rapid advance and equally 
rapid retreat, is the germ of truth which lies at 
the bottom of all this elaborate argumentation ; 
and this truth cannot be too often and too strongly 
urged upon a nation whose tactics have hitherto | 
been confined to the mode of warfare which alone 
is possible for heavy troops. 


| 
Translations in English Verse from Ovid, | 
| 
| 
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Horace, Tacitus, etc. By William Lee, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
(Rivington.) The passages, selected for tran- 
slation by Mr. Lee, are the first 380 lines or so of 
the thirteenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoses, the | 
first thirteen odes of the first book of Horace, the | 
first and the ninth of the third book, and the last | 
chapter and a half of Tacitus’ Life of Agricola ; 
the ete. representing the old monkish hymn of 
Dies ire, dies illa; all, with the sole exceptions of 
Horace Od. iii. 9 and the Hymn, being done into 
the same dreary decasyllabic metre. One would 
naturally have fancied that any one who imagined 
that he could translate Horace with taste enough 
to please the public, would have seen the necessity 
of varying his metres a little to ‘suit those of the 
original, as well as to suit his subjects. But not 
so Mr. Lee; and the effeet is accordingly mono- | 
tonous to a degree. We give a short specimen, at 
the end of which — nearly the only variation af- 
forded us—to quote the well-known words of 
Pope,— 
“ A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” 

It is taken from Hor. Od. i. 8 :— 


“* When Teucer Salamis and father fled, 
Feasting, a poplar wreath around his head. vols. 8vo0, 288. 
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Maberley ( Sm ), The Love Match ; a Novel, new ed. !2mo, 2s» 

Macaulay (Lord), Biographies *Goitributed to the Encyclopse: lia 
Britannica, 12mo. 68. 

Mau, ean ute 1, Digest of of the Examination Questions on Common 

< 

Melville or W.), Holmby House 5 a Tale of Old Northampton- 
shire, 2 vols. = 8vo. 

Mere antile Navy List, edited, by J. Brown, 1860, royal 8vo. 10s. 

Michelsen (E. H.), The Popes and the Jesuits of Present Century, 
post 8vo. 5s. 

Mozart's Sonatas for Pianoforte, folio, 5s. 

Muir (W. J.), Pagan or Christian? Notes on our National Archi- 
tecture, post 8vo. 0. 68. 

Napier (W: F.), History of the War in the Peninsula, new ed. 
6 vow post 8vo. 60s, 

-), Labour and Knowledge, Lohans sad Rest, 8vo. ls. 

New ‘on! 8 (J ) Works, by Cecil, new sy 

Nursery Tales, by Mrs. Motherly, t2n ran ” 66 he 

on (Je), Key to the Attainment of ‘the Full "Term “of Life, 8vo. 


Regions 





6d. 
Pluminer T.), The Pope's Dream; a Tale of the Lower 
8v0 
Preseott (W. = ), History of the Reign of Philip Il. of Spain,2 





and the execution of his translation, has done full | 


justice to the original, Those to whom the Ger- 
man edition of Lessing’s work is a sealed book, 
cannot do better than avail themselves of the 
assistance Dr. Reich affords them, to think the 
thoughts and utter the words of a writer whom it 
is impossible to read without pleasure or to study 
without profit. 


A Treatise on the Loop Formation of Rifle Vo- 
lunteers. By Automatos. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The gentleman with the Greek name who ad- 
dresses us on the loop-formation of Rifle Volun- 
teers, wastes about a sheet of valuable paper in 
controverting some foolish remarks on Volunteer 
Corps which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, 
and which public opinion — we trust on insufficient 
evidence — ascribed to General Burgoyne. Di- 
vested of this unnecessary appendage, his loop 
theory amounts to this: that it is useless for Rifle 
Volunteers to attempt combined operations in the 
field, but that the certain way of hampering, 
crushing, and exterminating an invading force is 
the one invented by Hannibal at Canne, and 


















* Where leads us fate, less cruel than my sire, 2s. 6d. ; 
We'll go, will, dear companions, retire, | Run and Read Library; Roe’s How Could He Help It, 12mo. 


. 6d. 
Hope yet, with Teucer’s auspices ye rove, Schiller, Dramatist, Historian, and Poet, by A. 8. Niblett, post 8vo. 
Find other Salamis by Phebus’ love. 

Brave ! oft with me in greater sufferings tried, 
Now drain the cup, and cast all care aside. 
Quaff now with me, my friends, the generous wine, | 
‘To-morrow to new fields, across the vasty brine.’ # 

We fear that those who have not the pleasure of 
being the personal friends of Mr. William Lee, will 
care to give half-a-crown for such a rendering 
of Rome’s great lyric poet. 

Cassell’s Family Paper, Illustrated Family Bible, 
Popular Natural History. (Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin.) These publications are all profusely 
illustrated by artists of more than average ability, 


| Shaftesbury (First Earl of), Memoirs, Letters, and Speeches, 8vo. 


Shakespeare Stratford Edition, by C. Knight, new ed. 6 vols. 12mo. 
21s. 


Sinclair (C. ), The Journey of Life, 8th ed. lame. 5s. 

Sinnott's Military Catechism, lith ed. 12mo 

Smith (T. A.) Reminiscences, by Sir wardley’ Wilmot, 8vo. 153. 
Speeches at the Trial of Warren Hastings, Vol. 2, $vo. 12s. 6d. 
Storr (F.), Family Preacher : Short Sermons «4 Home, 12mo, 38. 
Sullivan (R.), A Manual of Etymology, i8mo. 

Todd (J.), Angel of the Iceberg, and other stories: 12mo. 38. 6d. 
Toynbee (J.), Diseases of the Ear, 8vo. 15s. ‘ 

Treatise on the Loop Formation of Rifle Volunteers, post 8vo. 


Tupper (MI. ), Proverbial Philosophy , 38th ed. post 8vo. 89. new ed. 
mo. 5s, 


Twelve Years in China, by a British Resident, post 8vo. 10s, 6. 

Walsh (Sir J.), Practical Result of Reform Act of 1832, 8¥0. 5s. 64. 

White (R.) and ae Ag ), Madeira, its Climate and Scenery, 
2nd ed. post 8vo. 








and, what is of much consequence to the many—— | Whiteside (J.), Italy i in “the 19th Century, new ed. post 8vo. 128.67. 
they are not very expensive. 
The Ladies’ Treasury, an illustrated magazine. | . ay 
(Ward & Lock.) The February number ‘of the NOTES 8 ol THE WEEK. 
magazine appears to be unusually good. The | Sovrm Kenstnctox Museum.— During the 
| 


week ending 11th Feb. 1860, the visitors have been 
as follows: — On Monday, Tuesday, and Satur- 
day, free days, 4662; on Monday and Tuesday, 
free evenings, 5444. On'the three Students’ days 
(admission to the public 6d.) 1314; one Students’ 
evening, Wednesday, 522. Total ul, 942, From 
the opening of the Museum 1,274,382, 


illustrations are numerous and very excellent. 
This publication holds a high position among | 
those of its kind. 

A Popular History of England, by Charles 
Knight. (Bradbury & Evans.) The forty-third 
number of this history brings us down to the 
American War of Independence. The steel en- 
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CrystTaL Pavace. — Return of admissions for 





six days ending Friday, February 10th, 1860 :— 
Number admitted, including season ticket holders, 
8853. ; 


Dears or Sir Witu1a% Narrer.—The well- 
known author of the “ Pen) asular War” is no more. 
Sir William Napier died at his residence at 
Clapham Park on Sunday last, aged seventy-four. 
He was born in 1785, at Castletown, in Ireland, 
and was the son of Colonel the Hon. George 
Napier, by Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of the 
second Duke of Richmond, and was thus great- 
great-grandson of Charles II. Sir William en- 
tered the army in 1800, served at the siege of 
Copenhagen, and fought at the battle of Kioge in 
1807. He saw service, also, under Sir John 
Moore, in 1808, and continued in the Peninsula 
during the whole of the subsequent campaign. 
He commanded the 43rd regiment at Salamanca, 
Nivelle, and Nice, and was several times severely 
wounded. In 1828 he commenced the publica- 
tion of his celebrated work of the “ History of the 
War in the Peninsula, and in the South of France, 
from the year 1807 to 1814,” which was com- 
pleted in six volumes. In the compilation of this 
valuable work he was assisted by the loan of 
letters from the Duke of Wellington and Marshal 
Soult ; and it is interesting to record the unwearied 
help afforded him by his wife, who not only 
patiently puzzled out the mass of letters in Sir 
William’s possession, written in cypher by Joseph 
Buonaparte, King of Spain, but copied fairly 
for the printer the whole of her hushand’s some- 
what rough and illegible MSS. Sir William also 
wrote a history of “ The Conquest of Scinde,” 
by Sir Charles Napier, as well as the “ Life and 
Opinions” of his brother. He was, moreover, 
the author of several treatises on the Poor-Laws 
and Corn-Laws, as well as of some reviews and 
works of fiction. From 1842 to 1848, Sir Wil- 
liam Napier was Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey ; 
and in the latter year was created a military 
knight, and became Colonel of the 27th regiment. 


In 1851 he was raised to the rank of Lieut.- 
General. 


An UwnpupiisHep Lerrer oF BENJAMIN 
Frankuin’s.—The following extraordinary letter 
has been sent to us by a correspondent in Paris, 
who attests the genuineness of the same: 

“M. Franklin n’oublie jamais aucune partie ou Me. 
Helvetius doit étre. Hl croit meme que s’il etoit engager 
@aller a Paradis ce matin, il ferai supplication d’etre permis 
de rester sur terre jusqu’a une heure et demi pour recevoir 
l'embrassade qu’elie a bienvoulu lui promettre en le ren- 
contrant chez M. Turgot. 

** A Mounsr, 
* Monsieur |’Abbé de la Roche, 
Auteuil.” 
In the Imperial Library, Paris. 


Tue Freepinc anp Rearina or INFANTS.— 
On Monday evening last a meeting of medical 
gentlemen and others was held at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, for the purpose of hearing a paper 
read upon the “ Comparative Properties of Hu- 
man and Animal Milks, considered in relation to 
some Physiological Facts;” the object of the 
meeting being, according to the card of invita- 
tion, to induce discussion as to the best substitute 
for breast-milk in the case of hand-reared chil- 
dren. Dr. Drewitt of St. George’s was called to 
the chair, and Mr. E. T. Bromfield read the paper, 
which was written by a lady in accordance with 
an earnest request made to her to bring this im- 
portant subject before the notice of the public. 
The paper commenced by referring to the alarm- 
ing state of infant mortality, and suggested, as its 
chief cause, firstly, the want of breast-milk ; se- 
condly, the ignorance with which infants deserted 
by their mothers are fed and tended. The sys- 
tem of employing wet nurses was strongly de- 
nounced ; and it was contended that the children 
would thrive much better on farinaceous food, 
with a mixture perhaps of cow’s milk. A discus- 
sion ensued, in which the chairman, Dr. Routh, 
and others took part, and a vote of thanks to the 
authoress of the paper was carried. It has been 
observed that the meeting was but small consi- 
dering the importance of the subject; but many 























professional gentlemen of high repute were pre- 
vented by other engagements from attending ; and 
several, among whom we may mention Dr. Lan- 
kester and Dr. West, wrote to express their regret 
that such should be the case. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris, Lith February. 

I am really glad to say, for the sake of the sense 
of shame and the moral sense of the French, that 
there has been such a universal feeling of repug- 
nance and disgust excited by that horrible duel 
I told you of, between M. About and M. Vaudin, 
that the former having (after a scratch in the arm) 
consented to shake hands with the man who had 
so grossly insulted him publicly, has been dis- 
missed from the newspaper, JL’Opinion, in 
which he wrote, and finds himself cut dead in the 
very streets, by men of anything but a disdainful 
class. A man has unfortunately, in this country, 
but too easy a time of it, when he abuses his 
neighbour ; he may tell lies about every one, man, 
woman, and child, but his safest plan is only to 
choose such persons as cannot defend themselves. 
If any one objects to his scurrility, and asks him 
“ satisfaction ” for it, he must be ready to swal- 
low some inches of cold steel at all moments, or 
the laughers cease to be on his side. No man in 
France can go on long abusing everybody, if he 
be not ready to fight. This is the reason for 
which M. About is condemned. And now public 
feeling takes a fresh turn, and is furious at all 
M. About ever did, and declares his book upon 
Rome to have been “a heap of calumnies,” which 
it certainly was not; but so goes the world in 
France. A fact is nothing in itself; it is only 
important by its connection with the individual 
who sets it forth. Demolish him, and the “ fact” 
is ruined in a Frenchman’s eyes. It is for this 
reason, as I told you, that M. Fould and his col- 
leagues are so furious at the misconduct of their 
protégé. Altogether, the matter makes a great 
noise ; and the ‘‘ Chroniclers,” as they are termed, 
are rather in a “cold shade” just now, owing to 
this “mistake” of one among then, who had 
made himself so conspicuous. 

A great talk is carried on about a ball that 
Prince Napoleon is to give, in the Roman Palace 
in the Champs Elysées. This ball, in a Roman 
dwelling, is by its costumes to represent Greek 
society in the days of Pericles ; but it is predicted 
that it will be a mighty splendid affair. 

A mysterious occurrence has taken place here, 
about which people in a certain coterie are talk- 
ing. Last summer a lady, an Italian, came to 
Paris, and soon grew to be conspicuous, from her 
habit of going out riding alone in the Bois de 
Boulogne, attended only by an elderly groom. 
She was in deep mourning, and wore her face 
veiled by a black crape so thick, that no one for 
months could make out the features it hid. How- 
ever, it got out at last that she was blonde, and 
young and handsome, and that her betrothed had 
been killed in the Italian campaign fighting 
against the Austrians. 

Time passed on, and still the veiled lady re- 
mained veiled, and still rode in the deepest mourn- 
ing. At last some Italians said they knew all 
about her; that she was a Countess M <a 
and was very rich. At the idea of her being 
rich, everybody was intensely interested, and she 
was at last forced into making friends. Autumn 
passed, winter came, and the “ friends” persuaded 
the mourning fair one to look again kindly upon 
the world, which she agreed todo. Nay, she took 
so pleasantly this pleasant counsel, that she ac- 
tually determined to give a ball (!) in a magnifi- 
cent hotel, rented at the cost of 2,400/. (60,000f.) 
Every preparation was made, and the ball was to 
take place, when, a few days before the day fixed, 
the lady disappears!! She leaves behind her a 
note to one of her dear “ friends,” which only makes 
the mystery more mysterious ; for in this she says 
that what “is dearest to her in the world suffers, 
and she cannot be away,” but that “ shortly ” the 
time must come “ when she shall come back and 





stay for ever in Paris.” Now, whether all this 
hides a bond fide mystery, or whether the worthy 
Parisians are merely “ mystified,” is more than I 
can pretend to say, and more, I am certain, than 
they care! for what chiefly charms them is the 
occupation and the amusement of the hour; 
whether the sable-robed countess ever comes back, 
a ball is of small moment to them, so they have 
had their “say ” about her. 

Conceive, among other extraordinary novelties 
and “attractions,’—conceive the idea of your 
famous English preacher, Spurgeon, coming over 
here! The object was, it seems, to collect money 
for the building of a church in London; and I 
think I make out that, in a pecuniary respect, the 
scheme has failed, which was perhaps natural. 
The demands on both Catholic and Protestant 
charity here are numerous, and there is not sur- 
plus gold enough afloat to draft it off to London. 

It must also be observed that the penury of the 
French pulpit is just now extraordinary. M. de 
Ravignan is dead, Father Lacordaire is exclu- 
sively occupied with the educational establish- 
ment at Sorreze, of which he is high-master, and 
no new Catholic preachers of any eminence have 
arisen latterly. 

To the feminine crowd of listeners who throng 
round the Parisian pulpits during Lent, I do not 
think the loss of an eloquent preacher is a very 
severe one; but I am bound to say I hear uni- 
versal regret expressed by the majority of male 
Christians at the exceeding mediocrity of the 
preachers whom it is their duty to hear. 

To revert to profane matters. A very im- 
portant circumstance has just taken place in the 
journalistic world. The Journal des Débats is 
sold by the Bertin family for the sum of two mil- 
lions of franes, to M. Michel Chevalier. This 
requires explanation. M. Michel Chevalier is, 
and has been for years, a writer in the Journal 
des Débats, and is,as you know, the Cobden of 
France, as far as Free Trade is concerned. But 
he is also an Imperialist, holds the place of a 
Councillor of State, and will one day be a 
Minister of the Empire. He has (nominally) 
bought the Journal des Débats, but the two mil- 
lions are furnished by the Tuileries, and the 
Débats is now a Bonapartist organ. Under the 
first Empire the Journal des Débats, headed by 
the Bertin of that day, was the “Journal of the 
Empire ;” but later, it became the foremost cham- 
pion of Liberalism under Monarchical and Con- 
stitutional forms. What is intended now is this: 
it will be loudly denied that M. Michel Chevalier 
is an agent of the court, and the Imperialist lean- 
ings, henceforth shown by the reputed “ indepen- 
dent” organ, will be set down to force of convic- 
tion and justice. ‘The whole is, however, so well 
known, that the leading men of the Débats, such 
as Sacy, St. Mare Girardin, Prevost-Paradol, 
Lemoinne, and others of that stamp, all agree to 
retire, not choosing to lend their pens and names 
to the hypocritical work that is about to be carried 
on. The only remaining independent and im- 
portant organs of publicity now, therefore, are 
the Revue des deur Mondes and the Correspondant ; 
and the aim is either to buy or to suppress these. 
The latter will have to be suppressed, for it is not 
purchasable. The former, on the contrary, is 
quite purchasable’;— that is, its proprietor, M. 
Buloz, would probably consent to-morrow to sell 


| it for 1,500,000, or for 2,000,000 of frances; but 


it would be as with the Journal des Débats, the 
title alone would be sold; the men who make its 
value—the Remusats, Broglies, Vitets, Villemains, 
Miguels, Cousins, &c., would never allow their 
names to be printed again on its pages ; so that, in 
truth, the gain would not bea great one. Still, the 
perpetual and serious opposition would be put a stop 
to, and that is perhaps worth any sum. Little by 
little the Empire is tending towards absolute sup- 
pression of all genuine public opinion. Such jour- 
nals as they dare not annihilate are to be bought 
up, and such as are not bought are to be suppressed. 
Never since the foundation of the Empire, has the 
war against the press been so bitterly carried on ; 
and not a day goes by now without a “ warning” 
to some two or three journals, It should be re- 
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marked too, that the Provincial Press has latterly 
grown very brave, so that M. Billault has had his 
ands full. Whenever a fresh out-of-door enter- 
prise or adventure shall be determined on, it may 
may take place without any fear of too troublesome 
opposition on the part of the press; and those 
who should best know, say this is the condition 
of matters aimed at. 
The so-called “Carnival” here continues as 





dull as it well can be. No foreigners, no balls, 
save here and there an official one, or one excep- 
tional one of the species nick-named “ fire side 


balls” by poor Mme. de Girardin (the first). The | 


last novelty is a lyrical drama at the Opera Comi- 


Artillery and other Vessels, to resist great inter- | 


nal pressure. 

Roya Socrery, Feb. 23.— Professor J. C. 
Maxwell on the Theory of Compound Colours, 
and the Relations of the Colours of the S 


tery.—Measurement of the Electromotive Force 
required to produce a Spark in Air between 
parallel Metal Plates at different Distances. 


British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocriATION, Feb. 


8. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V. P., in the | 


Chair. Sir Charles H. Rouse Boughton, Bart., 
g 





que, which is “ comique,” as M. Nestor Roquepl 
is reported to have said, but not an “ opera.” 


It is a piece by Alexandre Dumas, the father, | 


entitled Le Roman d’Elvire; and I must say, 
the attempt is on the whole a successful one, and 
the innovation is pleasant. 

The story is an old one: a girl of twenty is re- 


r 


Welwyn, Herts, and David Tweedie, of Castle | 


fused by a young man, who resolves to marry a | 


dowager of sixty with countless ducat-bags! She 
disguises herself, personates the marquise, and mar- 
ries the man; and of course it ends in her coming 
back to her own legitimate age, and preserving 
husband, money, and everything except the white- 
hairs and the wrinkles. The piece itself is in- 
genious and pretty ; and I must confess that after 
so much, too much music, as is often inflicted on 
the public under pretence of an Opera Comi- 
que, it isa relief to fall upon a piece in which 
there is what furious Melomanes would call “no 
music at all.” What there is, however, is charm- 
ing. 

I cannot avoid saying conscientiously that M. 
Wagner's success is not a durable one ; the second 
concert was a great falling off, and the “Music of 
the future ” does not seem to ake. 





SCIENTIFIC, 
——f—— 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Instrrurion.—Tuesday, Feb. 2lst, 3 
o’clock: Professor Owen on Fossil Reptiles :— 
Thursday, Feb. 23, 3 o’clock: Professor Tyndall 
on Light :—Friday, Feb. 24th, 8 o’clock: Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter on the Relations between the Vital 
and Physical Forces:—Saturday, Feb. 25th, 3 
o’clock: Dr. Lankester on the Relations of the 
Animal Kingdom to the Industry of Man. 

SratisticaL SocreTy.— Tuesday = 2st, 8 
o'clock: Frederick Hendriks, Esq. on the Re- 
cent Statistics of Spain. 

British ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Wednesday, Feb. 22, 8} p.m.: Rev. J. Bragge 
on a Discovery of Roman Antiquities at Crux 
Eaton, Berks :—Mr. Serel on the Shews exhibited 
at the City of Wells before the Queen, a.p, 1613: 
—Mr. J. J. Briggs on Saxon Antiquities lately 
found at Tysonby, Leicestershire :— Exhibition of 
Antiquities from. the Upper Ward, Lanarkshire, 
by Mr. Sim. 

Socrery or Arts.— Wednesday, 22 Feb. 8 p.m. : 

Mr. S. Squire Baxter on an Improved Lime Light. 
The Light will be exhibited. 
. Unrrep Service Institution, WHITEHALL 
Yarp.—Monday, Feb. 20th, 85 p.m.: Mr. W. 
Heinke, Associate Inst. C.E. on Heinke’s Diving 
Apparatus and Lamp:—Friday, 24th, 3 p.m.: 
Lt.-Col. E. Hamley, R.A., Staff College, Sand- 
hurst, on the Campaign of Marengo. 

Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF LoNDoN, So- 
mERSET House.—Thursday, February 23rd, 8 
P.M. 

GxrotocicaL Socrety or Lonpon.—Papers to 
be read February 15, 1860. 1. On the probable 
Glacial Origin of some Norwegian Lakes. By 
T. Codrington, Esq., F.G.S. 2. On the Drift 
and Gravels of the North of Scotland. By 
T. F. Jamieson, Esq. The Annual Meeting will 
be held on February 17, 1860. 

InsTITUTION OF CrvIL ENGINEERS.—Tuesday, 
February 21, at 8 p.m. Discussion upon Mr. 
Longridge’s Paper; On the Construction of 





1 Wood, F.S.A., John Dunkin Lee, of 


Crawford, were elected Associates. Dr. Kendrick 
exhibited the results of a remarkable discovery of 
a stone axe-hammer, a bronze javelin blade, por- 
tions of a sepulchral urn and fragments of cal- 


| eined human bones, found in a barrow at Win- 


wick, Lancashire. Mr. Cuming referred the dis- 
covery to the transition period, when stone imple- 


ments had arrived at their greatest perfection, as 
shown by the axe-hammer, which is a perfect | 


model of its kind, and of light claystone porphyry, 
whilst the dart or javelin is of a very rude and 
primitive type, with a flat tang for insertion into 


the staff, to which it was secured by a peg or | 


rivet. ‘The human remains have undergone cre- 
mation, and appear to have belonged to a female. 
The urn, judging from the size of the base, must 
have been of magnitude, is hand-moulded, and 
exhibits a chevron pattern, the decorations dotted 
on with a wooden point. Mr. W. H. Forman 
exhibited a knife and fork in a sheath, to be worn 
at the girdle. The sides of the silver hilts are 
elegantly sculptured with floral designs, and the 
interstices filled with different coloured enamels. 
The fork was peculiar, the double prong resembling 
the bowl of a spoon with the centre cut away. 
They are of the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Luxmoore exhibited a pair of wedding knives 
in an embossed sheath of cuir-bouilli. | Their hilts 
were of silver, richly engraved, and present 
arabesques, with Scriptural and allegorical sub- 
jects. ‘They are of the sixteenth century. Dr. 
Kendrick sent the hilt of a page’s sword, dug up 
at Winwick. The pommel and shell-guard are of 
cast brass, and offer representations of hunting 
subjects. It must be assigned to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Mr. Calder Marshall, 
R.A., exhibited the matrix of a seal which, if 
genuine, of which doubts were entertained, must 
be of the thirteenth century. The device is a 
bearded androgynous bull, and the legend + 
8’ MIKIEL DE RIVIRE LE RovcI. Mr. Pettigrew 
read a paper on the Archeology of America, and 
described the character of its barrows, cairns, 
altar-tombs, &c., and their contents. 





ZooLocicaL Society. — Feb. 14th, 1860, John 
Gould, Esq., V.P., in the chair. Dr. T. Spencer 
Cobbold read a paper entitled “ Contributions to 
the Anatomy of the Giraffe,” in which he de- 


liarities of this animal, as observed in a young 
male specimen which had recently met with an 
accidental death in the Society’s gardens. Dr. 


fume. 
Giitke of Heligoland, upon the occurrence of 
American birds in Europe; from Dr. E. Romer, 
on new species of Dosinia and Cyclina, in Mr. 


Birds collected by M. J. J. Monteiro in Angola. 


new to science, among which was a very beautiful 


Finch, proposed to be called Pytelia Monteiri, after | 
Dr. Giinther read some notes on | 


its discoverer. : 
the Reptilia of Siam, in which especial attention 
was called to the fact of the rare Tree-snake, 
Herpeton tentaculatum, occurring in that country, 


by M. Mouhot. “ 
cimens of the Cock of the Rock, which had been 





rum. | 
—Professor W. Thomson, ‘Measurement of the | 
Electrostatic Force produced by a Daniell’s Bat- | 


scribed certain osteological and anatomical pecu- | 


Shortt made some observations on the Civet Cat | 
of India, and the method of extracting the per- | 
Papers were communicated from Herr | 


Cuming’s collection ; and by Dr. G. Hartlaub, on | 


In the latter were noticed several species of birds | 


as evidenced by a specimen recently transmitted | 
Dr. Crisp exhibited some spe- 


Bartlett exhibited a head of a curious variety of 
the common goose, and made some remarks on 
the origin of breeds of: domestic animals. Mr. 
Bartlett also exhibited the Gizzard of a Nicobar 
pigeon (Calenas nicobarica) showing the curious 
stone-like lining of the interior. Mr. Selater 
exhibited an owl shot by Major Hay in Thibet, 
which he referred to a pale variety of Bubo mazi- 
mus. Mr. Gould communicated some notes, by 
A. A. Leycester, Esq., on the habits of the Ma- 
nura alberti. Mr. H. W. Bates exhibited a bat, 
from the Upper Amazon, which he regarded as 
probably belonging to a new species of Phyllos- 
toma. 





CuEmicaL Sociery.— February 2nd: Dr. 
Bence Jones, V. P. in the chair. Messrs. E. 
Croaker, and E. Divers were elected fellows. 
The following papers were read: On an Iron 
Sand from New Zealand, by Dr. Gladstone ; 
On the Composition of Air from Mount Blane, 
by Dr. Frankland; and on Diniodacetic Acid, 
by Messrs. Perkin and Duppa. Mr. Odling, 
Hon. See. 


Amual of Scientific Discovery. Edited by 
David Wells, A.M. (Boston : Gould and Lincoln.) 
The American “ Year Book of Facts in Science 

| and Art,” is got up upon the same plan as Mr. 
| Timbs’ well-known work in this country, but it is 
a decided improvement upon the latter, and the 
present number is the best we have seen, and 
brings its narrative down to a surprisingly late 
| date. The review of the year’s progress, as thus 
compendiously surveyed, is highly satisfactory, 
and it is remarkable how steadily science is pro- 
gressing towards the exposition of the unity of 
design in creation, and the uniformity of operation 
of simple laws through periods too vast to be ac- 
| tually conceived. The divisions of the subject 
| are the same as those of the English work, and 


| under each head the selections of matter are care- 


fully made. It is in every respect a useful work 
to those engaged in scientific pursuits, and the 
best informed will not look through its pages 
without discovering something they had. over- 
looked. Just now, when Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of species and races is the predominant 
subject of speculative thought, it may be well to 
remember what M. Vilmorin asserts concerning 
varieties in the vegetable world, and we find an 
extract to the purpose from Siliman’s Journal : 
“*M. Vilmorin concluded that in order to obtain varieties 
of any particular sort, his first endeavour should be to elicit 
variation in any direction whatever : that is, he selected his 
seed simply from those individuals which differed most from 
the type of the species, however unlike the state it was to 
originate. Repeating this in the second, third, and succeed- 
ing generations, the resulting plants were found to havea 
tendency to vary widely, as was anticipated ; being loosed, as 
t were, from the ancestral influence, which no longer acted 
upon a straight and continuous line, but by one broken and 
interrupted by the opposing action of the immediate parents 
and grand-parents. Thus confused, as it were, by the con- 
trariety of its inherited tendencies, it is the more free to sport 
in various ways; and we have oniy to select those variations 
which manifest the qualities desired, as the progenitors of a 
new race, and to develope and fix the product by selection 
| upon the same principle continued through several genera- 
tions.” 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 
No. 26. (Taylor & Francis.) The February 
number opens with a description of a Campanu- 
laria and two echincderms, all new, and ob- 
tained by Mr. Barber in a dredging excursion to 
the Shetland Islands. Then follows a paper on the 
tribe Colletiex, with observations on the seeds of 
the Rhamnacez, by Mr. John Miers ; on the No- 
menclature of Foramenifora, by Mr. Parkes and 
Rupert Jones, and another by Dr. Wallich, renew- 
ing the controversy as to thenature of the markings 
of Diatoms. The writer differs from our established 
authorities, and concludes that in Pleurosigma 
Angulatum the markings resemble the diamond 
pattern well known in cut glass, and in P. balticum 
present the same pattern, only square instead of 
lozenge-shaped. ‘There is also a review of M. 
Darwin’s remarkable book, written in a tone 
rather of theology than of science. We are not 
advocates of the new theory, but it merits every 
attention that can be given to it, as even if it 





brought alive to, and died in, this country. Mr. | should be rejected in its entirety, it must throw 
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light upon many obscure and important phe- 
nomena, 
Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society. 
The January number of these notices contains a 
letter by M. Birt, on the “ evening Illumination 
of Fracastorius;’ (Lunar Crater) ; “a.letter from 
the Rev. Father Secchi tothe Astronomer Royal 
on the polarization of the light reflected by the 
moon, which he finds perfectly equal in all smooth 
parts whatever be the inclination of the incident 
or reflected rays. He says the only thing which 
practically gives the same result is the glass paper 
used in the arts. Then follows Remarks on Dr. 
Semmering’s Observations on Solar Spots, 1826-9, 
by Mr. Carrington, who observes that he “ sought 
for the records of Semmering with the view of ob- 
taining the possible means cf arriving at a more 
correct value of the period of the sun’s rotation,” 
but adds that he has “ been baffled in every effort 
to recognise any indications of true recurrence,” 
and is forced to the conclusion “that every me- 
ridian of the sun within the bounding latitudes, is 
indifferently visited by these singular phenomena, 
still wanting an adequate theory.” There is also 
an account of the “ Latitude and Longitude of the” 
Sydney Observatory,” by its director Mr. Scott ; 
“ Observations on Small Planets, by the Astrono- 
mer Royal.” Chronographie methods of observ- 
ing by Mr. Dunkin, and Suggestions by Professor 
Piazzi Smyth on the Carrington and Hodgson 
Solar Phenomenon, which he regards as a “ me- 
teor falling into the sun, and visibly adding 
to his fires.” After this we have a letter from 
Dr. Lamont to the Astronomer Royal, on the 
approaching solar eclipse, giving information 
concerning the best stations in Spain, followed by 
a description of the new equatorial at Greenwich ; 
and remarks on M, Lescarbault’s new planet. 
There is also some further information on Solar 
Spots, of which, according to Hofrath Schwab, 205 
groups were registered in 343 days, during which 
observations were made; and the number con- 
cludes with a notice by Professor Airey, of a 
Russian essay on the true figure of the earth. 





Cuitine.—M. Peligot, describing some investi- 
gations on the chemistry of the skin of the silk 
worm in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 
states the discovery of cellulose in the chitine which 
it contains. He obtained similar results from the 
chitine of the lobster, and thinks it probable that 
chitine is never a single substance, but a mixture 
of two substances, one non-nitrogenous cellulose 
and the other nitrogenous, belonging to the class 
of albumenoid or protein compounds. He says 
that a mixture of two parts of protein and one of 
cellulose would have the composition which he 
considers to belong to the skin of silk worms. 
Cellulose is the proximate principle of which the 
vegetable cell membranes of plants is composed, 
and, according to the Micrographic Dictionary, is 
found in the mantle of the Tunicata. Should M. 
Peligot’s views be found correct, the relations be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms will 
appear stronger, as chitine is the horny substance 
which gives firmness to the shells and skins of the 
crustaceans, spiders, and insects. M. Peligot 
thus sums up the philosophy of his researches: 
“The exterior envelope of. animals and plants, 
whether it be more or less resisting, is composed of 
two substances, cellulose and protein—cellulose 
which exists in vegetables and the inferior animals ; 
cellulose and protein, which exist in animals of a 
higher organization; and of protein alone, which 
forms the tissues of the vertebrate class.” 


FINE ARTS, 
— 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

[Ssconp Noricsg.] 
ARTISTS wonder at the spleen of critics. What 
so natural? Can they help an involuntary ani- 
mosity, a8 it were, against works on which it 
is their duty to say something, and which yet 
give them nothing to say? For it is only the 





ideas in a picture which can be translated, not the 
language through which a painter expresses them. 
And what if there are none to translate ? Critics 
have their readers to consult; who are not de- 
liriously interested when assured that such a 
“ wants” something or other. For our part, the 
emotion which privately fills our mind on first 
picture is “nicely painted,” that such another 
tackling an Exhibition of this kind, is a fervent 
aspiration that the producers themselves, rather 
than the pictures, were well hung out of the way! 
This, however, as a morbid and perhaps un- 
christian feeling, is to be repressed. And yet, 





whether we formed one in that blockade the di- 
rectors call a Private View, or revisited the spot 
amid the seclusion of a public day, did this exhi- 
bition contribute to our happiness? Did we leave 
it any wiser or better? with even as improved a 
stock of knowledge as after a visit to the Photogra- 
phic? Well, to speak the candid truth, no! We 
quitted it jaded, moody, melancholy men. This is 
asorry result for the labours of four hundred accom- 
plished gentlemen. During the whole private view 
the superlative praise most often to be heard was, 
“That's pretty!” “that’s rather pretty!” To 
one who loves the arts such are not cheering 
words, as the maximum of human homage. 

As we have said, the very monotony of 
merit, of the kind of merit here in vogue, contri- 
butes to render this exhibition oppressive. This 
monotony is increased by the absence of Portrait, 
so endurable a loss otherwise; increased even by 
the absence of efforts at historic and high art ; nay 
of glaring pretentiousness and absurdity—which, at 
all events, often affords innocent entertainment ; 
and by the exclusion of what in years long past 
used to be admitted, the previously-exhibited 
works of Dons who care not to send new ones, 
To this, add again, the small size of the works, 
which this year enables the Directors to hang 632 
pictures, as against 500 last year. Nearly all are 
landscapes and genre, in styles which would be 
strange tothe exhibition-goer of ten or twelve years 
since; when large pretentious pictures, in a now 
old-fashioned, “sluthery” style, freely covered 
the walls. 

Not but that we have lingerers from that school 
—a school soon to be obsolete. To them, by 
right of seniority, precedence is due, Behold 
Mr. Gilbert’s scumble of conventional colour and 
stage-effect, ‘ The King’s Artillery at Marston 
Moor’ (33). To the left, convenient clouds of 
smoke, varied by a spear here, a red rag there, 
fill a good part of the canvass, and typify the 
hurley-burley of battle. On the brow of the hill, 
to the right, is the main Artillery on our (the 
king’s) side. The centre of the canvass is occu- 
pied by the feature of the composition ; a lumber- 
ing piece of artillery stuck fast if the long grass. 
Six long-tailed Flemish horses pull it, or rather 
prance and curvet, and viciously toss their heads 
before it. Their riders in loose parti-coloured 
garments, lean back to look at the spectator, in 
bravura Wouvermans attitudes, Other Wouver- 
mans-like riders, one of course on a white steed, 
prance about between the hurley-burley first men- 
tioned, and the fast-stuck gun, behind which three 
men push with frantic demonstrativeness ; one of 
them in purple jerkin, one in red, one green. 
The man in green jerkin has a red cloth or 
streamer round his head, to carry up the other 
bit of red into the general chocolate-brown of the 
remainder of the picture. Loose and indeter- 
minate are garments, colours, all things. They 
will never get the heavy bit of ordnance to the 
top of that hill, if they try till the year 1860. 

Another picture of Mr. Gilbert’s is a scene from 
Taming of the Shrew (159). Petruchio is swag- 
gering and vapouring bravely, with legs as far 
asunder as preservation of the centre of gravity 
will permit. His eyes twinkle an_open confession 
of the farce he is playing. His wife hangs back 
limply on his arm, more like a satin gown than a 
wife; with black dots for eyes. His supposititious 
servants, acrowd of shock-headed workhouse boys, 
slouch about, staring open-mouthed at the fun, by 
no means to be frightened. We are not particularly 














fond, as critics, of doing the brutal and truculent, 
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but it would be hard to express ‘the loathing 
this vulgar “ effusion” excites, without doi 

a little violence to the courtesies of life. 

the colour! the chocolate browns, relieved by 
violent parti-coloured bits. In what school has 
Mr. Gilbert studied colour ? In that of poor old 
Allan? As the large Sancho Panza (600) would 
suggest : a sitting figure of a bloated, middle-aged 
potboy, in a beard. The catalogue reminds us 
there is another Gilbert in the field, not unworthy 
of the name. Mr. J. G, Gilbert, R.S.A., contri- 
butes a large picture, in a style very old-fashioned 
south of the Tweed, ‘ Crossing the Burn’ (441). 


The reader pictures to hi a pretty sonsie 
lass, with fair complexion, tripping lightly across 
a brook. No such thing! . Gilbert, R.S.A. 


is evidently a moral man, and does not wish the 
seene to be too attractive. A robust, sandy- 
haired woman, who has long bidden adieu ‘to 
the vanities of youth, and to judge by her build is 
the mother of a numerous offspring,— breadth of 
form, made conspicuous by a petticoat contrasting 
in hue with the bodice above, —- is deliberately 
straddling across the shallow stream, and looking 
at us (not at her footing), as if she deserved well 
of the spectator. Artists’ models in the Modern 
Athens are surely scarce! Was this picture 
painted in 1859, or has it hung on hand these 
twenty years? 

If Mr. Eddis, one of the ancient props of the 
Institution, do not affect such large canvasses as 
of old, the style is unreformed, what he would call 
“ large,” his enemies slip-slop, His three pieces 
are entitled ‘ Pl-e-ase’ (181), ‘ Winter’ (267), 
‘ Autumn’ (277). These are the variations of 
name for a little black-eyed beggar girl, with dis- 
hevelled locks and torn cloak in No, 1; genteelly 
dressed up in warm winter clothing in No, 2; 
with ears of corn in her hand (or hair) in No. 3. 
Very effective slip-slop, if seen a room or two 
off: Brummagem Gainsborough. 

Of the same “ school” is Mr. Buckner, more 
dashing and vigorous ; with his ‘ Boy with Tam- 
bourine’ (205), grinning horribly ; and ‘Italian 
Goatherd,’ in a better manner, but still redolent 
of Suffolk Street, and the picturesque to order. 
How one hates those Italian goatherds! 

In a happier vein is Mr. Joy’s ‘ Chapeau 
Rouge’ (168.) Ambitious, it is true, considering 
who are the masters with whom the title and style 
of execution challenge comparison. But it is 
a piece of really dexterous, accomplished painter’s 
work, in its free, effective way, though refinement 
of art be not exactly there. Pleasant to remember 
is: that bright, youthful face, in the captivating 
hat and millinery. The young lady will (on 
canvass, at any rate) find little difficulty in obtain- 
ing “ an establishment.” Not so well painted, nor 
free from reproach on the score of mere album- 
like prettiness and inanity, is the same artist’s 
‘Comparing Notes’ (607):— two well-dressed 
young pt laying their heads together, billet 
doux in hand. Some old “ Book of Beauty” title, 
such as ‘ Blue Eyes and Black Eyes,’ would better 
fit it. 

Two pictures, conspicuously hu 
deservedly so, on each side of the fireplace in the 
first room, will have been seen by every visitor to 
the Exhibition, and by most, — ok of the 
elderly and maternal class, have admired : 
Mr, Dicksee’s ‘Joy’ (3), and ‘Sorrow’ (25). 
Vigorously painted portraits (life size), if in 
handling a trifle coarse, of “subjects” which 
come home to the business and bosom of all. 
Really pretty pictures they are, as well as popular. 
In the first, young Miss, dressed up to be painted, 
in square-cut gown with plenty of red about it, 
and a pretty lace cap, such as little girls in pictures 
wear, is radiant with joy. She has got a bran- 
new figure of hump-backed Punch. In the second, 
the hour of affliction has come. Large tears 
trickle down the soft, red cheeks. Punch’s nose 
is broken! it lies in her hand. Mr. Dicksee surely 
is not a family man, or he would have known there 
is no moment of rapture, quiet, stealthy, deep, such 
as that when the little one has broken the new 
toy. This is the consummation for which toys 


, and not un- 


are created.; , We often sigh over it; the children 
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don’t. The natural thing would have been to 
have painted this holy ecstacy, But then where 
would have been the contrast to ‘Joy ?’ (No. 3.) 
“ How well it will paint !” was the thought. The 
same artist’s ‘ Labour of Love’ (385) strongly re- 
minds us of Mr. Poole’s once-familiar picturesque 
mountaineers.’ ‘Cordelia’ (608) is a carefully 
painted picture of a blue-eyed lady in appropriate 
Cordelia costume, of immaculate white trimmed 
with gold. The clasped hands and imploring 
face express much distress; but is it heart-ache 
or stomach-ache the poor lady suffers from ? 

One of the stars of the Exhibition, to judge by 
the hanging, is Mr. Ansdell’s ‘ Spanish Flower- 
seller’ (71). Of course Mr, Ansdell need not be 





‘reminded of the stale proverb, if two men will 


ride the same horse, one must be behind. Mr. 
Phillip having drawn the world’s attention to the 
picturesque side of modern Spanish life, artists 
whom his success has lured into the same field 
cannot escape the odium of involuntary com- 
parisons. This is an able picture, if not so refined 
in its art, or delineation of character, as it might 
be. The black-eyed, olive-complexioned fair 
Spaniard, who from her balcony cheapens flowers 
of the sturdy young pedlar, is not yet so stale to the 
picture-gazing public, but that she excites an 
interest. That black silk mantilla and amber 
kerchief are delicious in colour and texture,—very 
tempting to the ladies, surely. The mule and 
its trappings are of course capitally painted. 
But the fruit! and the seedy flowers !—T'o what 
end are such things to be painted at all, if not to 
reveal some of the sweet mysteries of Nature’s 
light and shade? As for the cobalt blue sky, it 
is so near and solid, you might cut it with a 
hatchet. 

Without the veteran Water-colourist Haghe’s 
large Flemish church-interiors, the British In- 
stitution would now lose some of its best oil- 
pictures. As the visitor can’t help seeing them, 
there’s no occasion to give numbers. Who 
eares about these churches, in latest, basest 
Gothic ? peopled with figures in Vandyke ruffs 
and stately black doublets, with priests in un- 
exceptionable vestments, and kneeling worship- 
pers? Does Mr. Haghe himself care? Does 
he love his materials, as painter ought, or 
regard them simply as professional properties ? 
Who, an hour after seeing two or, three of these 
tediously clever pictures, can recollect one from 
another ? Perhaps, after all, Mr. Haghe is always 
ceaselessly painting the same church, or the same 
hall, over and over again. No! we are wrong, 
here is one (177) of the ‘ Interior of St. Miniato, 
Florence. Not being Gothic, but pagan and 
grandiose, Mr. Haghe liked it; and we have 
little puppets dressed in Italian garb, instead 
of Flemish, for variety. 

Mr. Lance of course fails not. Why should he? 
when he can command good places and no rivals 
in his specialty. His ‘ Black Grapes’ (115) is 
indeed a piece of ‘ Prize Fruit’ standing out in 
all the luscious rotundity and bloom of “ life,” and 
of first gathering. Cruel to hang Miss Stannard’s 
meritorious but flat-looking ‘ Fruit painted from 
Nature ’ (99), with the eternal pine-apple, melon, 
&c., at even one yard’s distance; so that the eye 
ean glance from Lance to Stannard. The lady 
should have sent her fruit to the Female Artists’ 
Exhibition. As should Mrs. Romer her excellent 
‘ Camellias ’ (111), and ‘ Cottage Window ’ (150); 
and other ladies their performances. Be not 
ashamed of your sex, fair artists, as some men of 
their country; or scornful to one another. Admir- 
able again in colour and handling is the familiar 
composition, ‘ Pilfering Pug’ (133): the tawny 
monkey with the red cap greedily seizing one of 
the brilliant green savoys and one of the yellow 
oranges. If for such powers there could have 
been found a use! Look sorrowfully, and not 
long, at 193, ‘Before the Masquerade Venice,’ 
where they so miserably collapse. In this utterly 
vapid performance, which has involved so = 
a sacrifice of time, and labour, and nugatory skill, 
what have we? A middle-aged male 
doll ; “ standing pretty,” as the children would 
say, in an opera-box, behind_a heap of grapes, 
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goblets, and what not, all old and tiresome ac- 
quaintances ; and a wonderfully picked out “table 
cover,” as an admiring lady near us exclaimed 
hanging over the box or balcony. The very 
painting is here in effect spiritless and poor. We 
ill recognise the hand which, according to its own 
account, painted the better part of the ‘ Bull 
Fight’ of Velasquez, as it now hangs in our National 
Gallery. 

While we are among the well-known names, 
we may as well look at what Mr. O’Neil, the 
Associate of now two weeks’ standing, has sent. 
It is a little study in his well-known and 
well-appreciated, earnest style, with the title 
‘Cheer up Darling’ (118). A “ common soldier” 
is taking leave of his sweetheart, whose up-turned, 
sorrowful face, her coarse bonnet falling back, is, 
as in fact both faces are, painted with a candour 
and sincerity honourable to the painter to have 
realised, to have seen his way towards doing. 
This little canvass stands out in the memory, and 
as something more than a mere “study.” Mr. 
Frost, an Associate of as many years’ as Mr. 
O’Neil days’ standing, contributes a carefully- 
laboured trifle, with the original and taking title 
‘ Musidora,’ very monotonous in its far too pearly 
flesh-tints, and not strikingly graceful or sug- 
gestive in line and pose. Of very different merit 
was a ‘ Bather,’ from the same hand which at- 
tracted our notice at the Artists’ and Amateurs’ con- 
versazione the other week ; a really lovely little gem 
in its way. Mr. Frost’s other scrap is a small 
‘Female Head’ (460), a beautifully painted study 
of a face familiar to us, which has more character 
and power in it than are here caught. 

Mr. Gale, who in years long past threatened to 
be a merely academic painter, but was rescued 
just in time by the new and healthier influences 
of his time, and shows little of the old Adam now, 
save powerful and intelligent drawing, sends a 
good picture, with a bad title, of the punning, 
clap-trap sort, which tickles silly ears—* Mother 
and Child’ (323). A little girl, with plenty of 
paintable colour in her attire,—red tops to her 
boots, red carried up in her frock somehow (we 
forget how), red net to her hair, is sitting and 
nursing red-cheeked dolly, and feeding her with 
her jam-bread, looking out on us with triumphant 
glee, making us parties to the feat. Quere 
whether she ought not to be looking at her doll ? 
It is an honestly-painted, not over-laboured pic- 
ture, good in drawing, good in colour. A real 
child’s face is that animated, intelligent one. 
Such a picture and subject will ensnare the sym- 
pathies of many, and could, we dare say, command 
twenty purchasers, if it had twenty lives, which 
we hope it will not have; for painting replicas is, 
beyond a certain point, not fruitful or exhilarating 
work, 

Keeping still to the figure-pieces, having passed 
from the stationary old-world men with whom we 
began, to the risen men last mentioned, in which 
class few contribute, and mostly with a very 
niggard hand ; let us turn to the rising men. 
Fewer still in this category put in an appear- 
ance, 

Among these few, Mr. J. Ritchie shows 
genuine promise, and something more than pro- 
mise. ‘Spending a Holyday at Hampstead 
Heath ’ (283), has a peculiar look at first, white 
and hard; with its diligent pre-Raphaelite em- 
phasis on the facts of the case, and evident in- 
ability to reconcile harmoniously the various 
kinds of trath Nature presents to the painter’s 
choice. That is a hard problem for any truthful 
artist, not to be conquered, or evaded, till after 
many a year of honest trial. But these varied 
groups scattered over the elaborately made-out, 
model-like heath, and winding gravelly road :—the 
sober widow with her care-scored face ; the well- 
to-do young Pater-familias, (why is his hat nap- 
less, shining, and policeman-like?) with his spouse, 
children, and perambulator ; the humble, wearied, 
labouring man and his family lying down to rest ; 








the cooing lovers; these and others have reality | 
on : 4 yoluntary contributions, over and above the 


and meaning in them. The painter’s mind was 
not engrossed by the thought, how will this or that 
hit “come” ina picture? but by the thought 
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“how much .ife and reality can I, with my li- 
mited mastery of the language of art, get toge- 
ther?” Goon, Mr. Ritchie! A smaller effort 
by the same hand is ‘ A Cold Look Out’ (116), A 
jolly working man is looking out from his door, 
spade in hand, on a mountain of snow heaped 
against the same. It has vigour, character, and 
genial reality. Pity the old woman in the back- 
ground is not in the background, there being 
no atmosphere to distance her ; and thus, she looks 
like one of Mr. Lance’s background figures,—a 
dwarf, or doll old woman. 

A few other pictures in the pre-Raphaelite 
category pure and simple, and a few in which that 
influence is a mixed one, must, with the Land- 
scapes, once more wait. 

Fine Arr Gossir.—The Academy's recent 
election, as Associates, of Mr. O’Neil and Mr. Dob- 
son, having been the choice generally anticipated, 
has dissatisfied few or none outside the pale of 
candidates. One is reminded, however, that 
this Self-Elective body elects none but those who 
offer themselves as candidates; to follow up which 
act effectually, some humility and canvassing are 
indispensable. When the Lord Chancellor nomin- 
ates Queen’s Counsel, he does not require men to 
put themselves forward. He himself looks round 
the profession to see who are the rising men ; and, 
helped by the general voice of that profession, 
seldom or never, — since Eldon’s time, — makes a 
mistake. Pity the silk gowns, so to speak, of the 
artist-profession are not distributed on the same 
rational principle. 

Last week the Photographic Society gave 
a soirée to its members and friends, at the 
Suffolk Street Gallery, throwing open also the 
Exhibition in Pall Mall. At the Gallery, Mr. 
Wallis’s interesting selection of modern English 
Pictures was again an attractive feature to such 
as could elbow their way amid the dense crowd 
to tolerable points of view. The display of pho- 
tographic objects beyond those already made 
public in Pall Mall, was scanty. Perhaps the 
members of the Society did not care to expose 
their portfolios and delicate albums to the rough 
handling of so large a crowd. We noticed, 
however, some interesting private photographic 
albums, — portraits and views,—of the Presi- 
dent’s, the Lord Chief Baron Pollock. 

We think we are doing the lovers of good 
pictures a service in reminding them'that Mr, 
Wallis’s pictures and water colour drawings are 
still an every-day public Exhibition, and will so 
continue tillthe end of the month. Besides clever 
characteristic works of lesser contemporary men, 
many a fine Turner, Etty, Constable, Land- 
seer, Maclise, Herbert, Linnell, Phillip, Cres- 
wick, Dobson, O’Niel; many a William Hunt, 
De Wint, David Cox, are there to be seen, in ease 
and comfort. Were we the public, we should 
seldom step into any but picked exhibitions like 
these. 

Last week also the Architectural Photographic 
Association opened its (third) Exhibition: one of 
a very interesting character, from the character of 
the subjects. In no province is the success of 
photography so absolute as in the delineation of 
architecture, having here indeed contributed re- 
sults positively new to art. The Society's scheme 
includes an evening exhibition once a week, and 
periodical lectures in explanation of the various 
styles of architecture portrayed by the photographs. 
The first was delivered by Professor Donaldson. 
The learned professor hazarded in passing a sin- 
gular statement, when he told his hearers é-propos 
of the munificent application of money to archi- 
tecture during the Medieval period, that there 
were then “no compulsory enactments for the 
building or repair of churches,” and that “ the 
voluntary principle was the only one recognised.” 
Our readers hardly need to be told that in England 
the repair of the parish churches was then, as now, 
maintained by compulsory enactments or rates. 
It was the extra-parochial or conventual churches, 
so numerous and splendid, which were raised by 














original endowments of the convent. And the 
uniformly superior magnificence of the minsters 
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and even smaller conventual churches still attests | at 


the activity and energy in obtaining free-will- 


offerings from the people, of the secular clergy, | of small size, generated a consistent round- 


— preacher or wandering friar, or wonder- 
working relique. Then, as now, it would have 
been difficult to rouse voluntary enthusiasm far and 


wide in favour of the humble church which sup- | 


plied the wants of some obscure agricultural ham- 
let. And the comparative plainness and simplicity 
of our parish churches, and the large amount of 
early work—Norman and early English—still 
remaining in them, point to the limited resources 
of those who built and repaired them. The 
latest most fashionable “ style” was brought 
into requisition for the restoration (or rebuild- 
ing) of a conventual church. The most skilful 
artists, the most expert masons, were sum- 
moned from all sides to assist. But humble rustic 
masons and carpenters sufficed for the parish 
church. And, instead of re-building it, the ori- 
ginal fabric was, in nine cases out of ten, left un- 
touched for centuries, except in prosperous towns. 
A new aisle was added, if the parish grew popu- 
lous; and the narrow Norman or Early English 
window was replaced by one in the prevailing 
style of the day,—Decorated or Perpendicular as 
it might be, with its ample supply of cheerful light, 
and opportunity for a squire or local potentate’s 


honour of saint or virgin. 
of insertions in heterogeneous styles in our old 


ractical improvement and at solving prac- 
tical problems, such as the use of materials 


arched or Romanesque style; how the de- 
corative features of the system grew out of the 
constructive; how the pointed arch itself was 
resorted to, not as a mere accident, or lucky 
hit, not as a matter of fancy or fashion,—or even 
as a matter of vaulting,—but from structural and 
mechanical necessity ; as a solution to a construc- 
tive problem of the most important kind: namely, 
that of loosening the powerful outward thrust of 
the round arch, when carrying a great load, with- 
out sufficient abutment (or support), as seen 





under the central tower of a cathedral ; how the 
pointed arch, with its reduced outward thrust and | 
greater power of bearing pressure, together with 
the development of the previous shallow buttress 
(as an artificial abutment in aid), were the si- 
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themselves much struck by the rare 

ty of this masterpiece. Their Majesties 

p ogee considerable time in comparing it with 
the photograph from Raphael’s original drawing 
for it existing in the Accademia di Belle Arti, at 
Venice; and listened wtih marked attention to 
the explanations which Mr. Morris Moore gave 
in reply to the various questions put to him con- 
cerning its previous history, condition, &c. The 
Emperor manifested much interest in Mr. Morris 
Moore’s project of once more bringing into imme- 
diate propinquity, after centuries of separation, 
the painting and the parent work, by exhibiting 
them side by side in the Accademia di Belle Arti 
at Venice. Mr. Morris Moore, having expressed 
a desire to have his Majesty’s signature, the Em- 
peror, on retiring, took Mr. Moore’s book of auto- 
graph signatures to his apartment, and presently 








| returned it with the Empress’s signature beneath 


multaneous answers to the problem; how the | his own. 


esthetic value of the pointed arch in ministering | 
to the craving for height and lofty proportions 
was quickly seized and carried out, with results 
familiar to us all. Many a library shelf would 
never have groaned under the weight of endless 
“ Inquiries into the Origin of the Pointed Arch,” if 
the writers had known anything of Pointed Archi- 


| tecture, and constructively, had in fact studied the 
munificence in the contribution of stained glass in | 


Hence the multitude | 


parish churches: anachronisms which little help | 
the original building’s legitimate architectural | 


character or expression; for our ancestors were 
not parrots in the arts, but spoke in one language 
(or style) at a time, and only one, rapid as was 
the insensible change from one style to another, 
successively. 

Times change, and academies too. Within the 
walls which once echoed learned discourses about 
architecture, by which “ classic ” architecture and 
would-be classic alone were meant, now the 
eclectic Sidney Smirke, and the fervently gothic 
Scott, are permitted to give lectures of real value 
and significance. 
on the origin and characteristics of the Renaissance 


fourteenth centuary, was comprehensive, intelli- 
gent, and full of interest; if perhaps not suffict- 
ently didactic. Sufficient stress was hardly laid on 
the fact that all that exuberance of life was not to 
be accepted by way of example in the particularform 
it then took, though it was to be emulated in spirit. 
Due emphasis was laid, however, on the noble de- 
yotion and self-sacrifice to their art, of the great 
fourteenth-century Italian artists, — architects, 
sculptors, painters, allin one, as many of them were; 
which led to a sorrowful glance at the lamentable 


of enthusiasm for it, on the part of the English 
skilled workmen of the day, even as compared 
with contemporary French workmen of the same 
class. And it was confessed to be “doubtful 
whether, in practice, the constructive arts have 
not rather retrogressed than advanced in this 
country within the last quarter of a century.” 
A truly alarming “ sign of the times,” to those 
who take it to heart, and can understand its full 
meaning. 


Mr. Smirke’s Lectures were followed by two by | 


Mr. Scott, on “The Rationale of Gothic Architec- 
ture,” full of interest and truth, showing that Mr. 


Scott has really mastered the principles of that Go- | 


A recent one by Mr. Smirke, | 





thing itself, instead of theorising about it. 

There have been endless dirges over fallen 
Venice. We incline to grieve over the artistic 
glories there fading and crumbling away. Ata 
recent meeting of the Institute, Professor Donald- 
son exhibited a noble fragment of mosaic, a head 
of St. Peter, of the eleventh century, which he 
had purchased in a Venetian shop. It had come 
from a church in one of the half-deserted outlying 
islands of the Lagunes. Once some one had been 
employed to repair the dilapidated mosaics of this 
church, and his plan was to replace them with 
new! and so secure the more pay. Alas! 

The Builder announces a scheme in agitation at 
Antwerp for erecting a colossal monument 200 
feet high, ‘to all the celebrated men of that town, 





in the shape of a pyramidal structure, bearing 


| forty-four statues, with an allegorical figure at 
as it grew into being in congenial Italy in the | 


top, representing the city of Antwerp crowning | 


her sons.” 
the principal avenues on the Boulevard Léopold ; 
M. Cuyper to be sculptor; M. Redig, architect. 
Once picturesque old Antwerp!—Her “ sons ” care 
little about preserving her multitudinous anti- 


| quities and objects of historical interest, but can 
| find money for such an abomination as this! 


| 
| 
| 


We omitted in our last to call attention to an 
interesting brief notice of David Cox by one who 
knew him, in the “ Art-Journal” for this month. 


, The same number contains a learned and useful 
want of conscientious devotion to their art, far less | 


illustrated article, by Wright, on “ Medizval Man- 
ners.”” “ The Kitchen and the Prince’s Table,” a 
continuation of Mr. and Mrs, 8. C. Hall’s “ Tour in 


It is to be placed at the crossing of | 





South Wales,” and, among other things, a jaunty | 


paper on “ Nollekens in Mortimer Street,” by the 
facile Walter Thornbury. The last-named is a 


wholesale crib, unacknowledged, though Smith | 
be often referred to, from “ Smith’s Nollekens | 


and his Times,” published in 1828, one of the 
most interesting pieces of minute, immethodic 
biography, and gossiping history of manners and 
trifles, in the language. The dress is Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s own—in the latest literary fashion of the 
day—smart, rattling, and demonstratively pic- 
turesque; ataking, but dishonest style. Plain 


thic he loves so well, and practises far more con- | John Thomas Smith didn’t want the tricking out, 


sistently than any other contemporary. 
object of the Lectures was to show that the style 
we call Gothic “arose from the application of 
plain common sense to plain practical require- 


The | 


except for purposes of disguise. We can award 
greater praise to the wood-cuts of the “ Art- 
Journal” than to the steel-engravings. The 
| former are numerous and often good ; as especially 


ments,” —constructive requirements not peculiar to | those to Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s tour, and those illus- 
Christian, or to Roman Catholic, or to Feudal | trative of ‘a Journey along the Hudson,’ both 


times, but common to all time. Taking a review 
of the history of the round arch as used by the 
ancient Romans, then by their at first semi-bar- 
barous successors in Western Europe (so happily 
emancipated from the weight of precedent and 
imitativeness which prevented the Romans them- 


selves from being decoratively truthful in their 
architecture), he showed how the constant efforts 


which series have real value. 

Rapwart’s ‘ ApoLto anv Marsyas,’—On the 
9th inst. the Emperor and Empress of Austria 
inspected, in the Empress’s apartments entitled 
Belaria, Raphael’s famous picture of ‘Apollo and 
Marsyas,’ together with various photographs from 
drawings by Raphael of the same period, and ¢x- 


{ 


| 








Tue dramatic session has fairly commenced, and 
if new bills are not every night presented for the 
acceptance of the “ house,” the house manages to 
put something new in the “ bills;” generally too 
when the votes are taken and the commons ad- 
journ to the different lobbies, the “ ayes ” exceed 
the “ noés,” and the “contents” the ‘“ non-con- 
tents,”’—or to drop our similes at once, the pieces 
brought forward are eminently successful 

At the Princess’s to wit, Mr. H. Holl has, as 
we have before noted, produced an old-style 
rhymed comedietta, which is, it must be confessed, 
very weak, but which, being upheld by very com- 
mendable acting, goes through fairly. It rejoices 
in the name of Caught in a Trap, and relates the 
adventures of a certain Don, who, trying to play a 
love trick on a handsome widow, manages to get 
the tables turned upon himself, very much to the 
satisfaction of the audience. There is also the 
not unusual underplot of a comic servant (Mr. 
Saker), who has amongst his other duties that of 
making love to an ugly duenna, and who takes 
this moral physic with such wry faces and droll 
motions that the audience are full of merriment 
thereat. The piece was successful and, with a few 
excisions, will afford a very pleasant hour’s enter- 
tainment. 

At the Srranp a little comedy with a great 
deal of the farce in it has been produced by Mr. 
Wooler, the author of that very excellent drama 
Founded on Facts, amongst others. The title of 
this novelty is Sisterly Service. The plot is very 
simple, and sufficiently natural. A certain young 
lady, Rosalie de Valmont (Miss Simpson), out of 
sympathy with her brother (Mr. W. H. Swan- 
borough) agrees to assume the dress of a mousque- 
taire of the Dauphin’s guard, and to stand sentry 
for him. Whilst performing this portion of her 
sisterly service she is discovered by an odious old 
suitor (Mr. J. Bland), who perceiving her sex 
pesters her with a great many impertinent ques- 
tions, and under the pretence that the Dauphin 
requires them, denudes her of her cloak, boots, &c., 
and thus reduces her to a sufficiently ridiculous 
position. However, just as the fun becomes a 
great deal too broad and somewhat embarrassing, 
Miss Rosalie is relieved by her brothes, and her 
blustering lover receives his congé and coup de grace 
from Rosalie, and retires in that half-vengeful 
manner in which the defeated villain of the 
theatre has done ever since the time of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The acting of Miss Simpson pos- 
sesses a certain aplomb which is able to carry on 
a much less worthy piece than is Sisterly Service ; 
but we must again and again protest against 
the équivoque which runs through the whole piece. 
Why plays cannot be written without this, why 
this poison is continually ejected amongst the 
audience, and why the audience seem to delight in 
and thoroughly enjoy it, we are at a loss to con- 





ceive. 
On Monday evening Mr. Charles Dillon made 
his appearance in a play in which he constituted 
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almost the sole attraction, and of which he cer- 
tainly had to speak by far the greatest part. It 
bears the name of the Forest Keeper, not the 
Forester, as we inadvertently printed the name in 
our announcement of its future production, and 
bears a very great affinity in plot to the Wife’s 
Secret, and a round dozen of other plays which 
have attracted audiences in their day, its basis 
being a development of the 
ill-founded jealousy, which ever been found to 
attract not only since Shakspeare wrote Othello, 
but long previously to that great play. In the 
first part of the play (dated 1798) Christian Rey- 
nold, the forest keeper, a rough, sturdy, and 
honest fellow, dwelling with his wife in a forest 


somewhere near the Rhine, discovers to himself | 


ion of jealousy, an | 


at the fall of the curtain. Mrs. Clara St. Casse 
played the chief part. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wigan have commenced a short 
engagement at the ApeLpur Theatre in Mr. Tom 


Taylor’s piece, The Heart and the Home. We | 


need not say that these very accomplished artists 
have been eminently successful, and very warmly 
applauded. Mr. Webster’s drama of One Touch 
of Nature has been revived for the second piece, 
the burlesque, as usual, terminating the perform- 


| ance, 


The Lyceum Theatre has been fairly filled 


| every night, but, as we anticipated, Mr. Taylor’s 


and the audience that he is desperately jealous of | 


one Francois Ducamp (Mr. Mellon), who at 
stated periods continually visits his wife Louise 


(Miss Page). The true purport of this visit is to | 


receive certain rents due to an exiled royalist 
family, and the reason why they are clandestine 
is because the wife, knowing her husband to be a 
republican, dares not tell him of her fidelity to the 
royalists. Christian, after tracking his enemy in 
the snow, and attempting to shéot him, determines 
to leave his wife, and therefore joins the army. 
Seventeen years elapse, and Louis the Eighteenth, 
the desired and beloved, is restored to the French 
throne (1815), and the royalists on their part re- 
venge themselves on the republicans. Francois 
Ducamp is made receiver-general, and receives, 
amongst other precious goods, his old friend 
Louise into his house, whilst her errant hus- 
band prowls about the country a poor and aban- 
doned ex-quartermaster of hussars. As fate and 
the dramatist will have it, Christian Reynold 
is hunted into the very house of his enemy, the 
receiver-general, where he finds his daughter 
Annette (Miss Thirlwall) grown up to a beautiful 
girl, and his wife, who has long ago supposed him 
dead, about to be married to his arch enemy, Du- 
camp. ‘The old stage trick of just waiting to sign 
the papers,—the old situation of the Lady of Lyons, 
in fact,—is resorted to, but if old, it is but just to 
say that it is eminently effective. The ci-devant 
quartermaster has an affecting interview with his 
daughter, and also one with his wife, who how- 
ever does not of course recognise him till the very 





moment of the proper dénouement, when they | 


fall into each other’s arms amidst the applause of 
the spectators. The piece, which sadly wanted 
cutting, may be pronounced to be moderately suc- 
cessful. Mr. Dillon’s acting was throughout good, 
occasionally rising to a very high standard. He 
perfectly understands where the sympathies of his 
audience lie, and he knows also where to touch 
that chord of feeling which vibrates through the 
human heart. A man who, like him, can move a 
whole theatre, must be pronounced certainly an 
acquisition to any stage; and the applause of 
Monday night told us that the audience and the 
actor were perfectly en rapport. 

The other characters were but slight, and were 
fairly filled. Miss Page played a difficult part 
with much nicety, and Mr. Roxby as Justin, a 
jealous tailor, called forth the laughter of the 
house. With considerable cutting in the second 
act the Forest Keeper will, we think, keep the 


~ for some time. 

he Sr. James’s Theatre, determined not to be 
behind the others, has produced another of those 
conglomerations of bad puns, bad taste, slang, and 
smart dresses which take—upon very little au- 
thority by the way—the name of burlesques. The 
story of Dido and of her very cavalier lover 
4ineas supplied the author, Mr. Burnand, with a 
peg whereon to hang his concoction upon. There 
were the usual allusions, the same run upon 
words, the same parody upon songs, and the same 
popular tunes which are to be found in all bur- 
lesques, whether from the pens of nobodies or 
from those of the best established authors in this 
line ; but there was little smartness or finish, and 
plenty of double entendre. The article provided 
seemed to suit the audience, and the numerous 
friends of the author very loudly applauded his 
piece, and demanded his appearance in the flesh 








Tale of Two Cities is not found to be attractive 
enough, and after this week it will be withdrawn. 
The anticipatory critique in the Critic has occa- 
sioned much talk and gossip at the clubs, and one 
or two newspaper articles have been launched at 
the clairvoyant critic who managed to pass judg- 
ment on a piece before it was produced. The 
mistake arose from the editor having misread a 
letter, and it is but right to say that his explan- 
ation, which was honestly given, should be re- 
ceived. The days of duelling are luckily gone 
by, and those of actions at law have succeeded, 
consequently no bloodshed is to be anticipated, 
and the escapade will be forgotten or only chroni- 
cled with other mistakes of the press. It is not 
the first time in newspaper annals that a play has 
been criticised before it has been produced. 

Miss Heraud, a very intellectual actress, of a 
capacity not hitherto appreciated, has seceded 
from the Surrey, and the manager and actor, Mr. 
Creswick, has the benefit which manager actors 
so much desire, of filling the stage by himself. 
He has reproduced Banim’s play of Damon and 
Pythias, which serves to amuse the audience who 
go there principally to see the pantomime. 


An old piece by Mr. Buckstone has also had a | 


short run, the Beggar of Brussels, Mr. Davenport 
playing Colonel Florentin, and Mr. Basil Potter, 
an excellent rough actor, filling the part of 
Francisco. At the Crry or Lonpon Theatre, 
an author has gone the length of dramatising 
Mr. Solomon’s picture of “‘ Waiting for the Verdict,” 
which created a sensation at the Royal Academy 
one or two years ago. The sub-title of this drama 
is The Dark Deed of the Wood, an ominous 
but evidently a taking name, and one which the 
audience fully appreciate. If lightness of con- 
struction and insipidity of plot be rife enough at 
our West-end places of entertainment, in the East- 
end we have “depth” and shade enough. Not 
content with this “dark deed,” the Vicrorra 
gives us Destiny, or the Broken Heart, a drama 
of intense interest, in which, according to the good 
old rule, comedy and broad farce occupy the 
stage alternately with the deepest tragedy. But 
notwithstanding bad grammar, and weak and 
defective construction, it is doubtful whether the 
spirit of these pieces is not a thousandfold more 
essentially dramatic than those light comediettas 
which we are so often called upon to witness, and 
too often to condemn. Certainly the audiences 
themselves have a much truer appreciation of the 
dramatic art; indeed it follows that those who go 
to be instructed and taught — and there be many 
who learn little else than what they pick up at a 
playhouse, — will be much more fitted for the pur- 
pose of the dramatist than they who merely pass 
from their dining-room to the theatre, to while 
away a couple of hours in simple amusement. 
Our drama has indeed fallen to so low a pitch, and 
the merits both of actors and writers are so very 
mediocre, that unless some great change takes 
place in the tastes of society, the dramatic art 
will shortly be lost to England. It is by appealing 
to the young only, and by instructing and develop- 
ing their tastes, that we can hope for an amendment. 

We had occasion lately to refer to the non- 


f any results from the amateur actors | 
of the guild of Ii | are something marvellous, and how he could have 


| written so much and so well, must always remain 


of the guild of literature and art. The question 
was not that of Sir B. Lytton, what will he do 


with it? but what have they done with it? We 


then referred to the very different manner in 


which the promoters of the Dramatic College had 
again to refer to a | 


acted; and we have now } 
dramatic charity which has been active for the | 


good. We find from a newspaper that the gentle- 
men who performed in the Amateur Pantomimes 
of 1855 and 1856 having been enabled, on three 
separate occasions, to hand over some large sums 
of money to charitable purposes, proposed, on the 
representation of “ William Tell,” at Drury-lane 
Theatre, on the 12th of July, 1857, to devote the 
proceeds of the house to the establishment of a 
fund for the immediate relief of emergencies in the 
theatrical world, Those connected with the pro- 
fession know, too well, that instances occur, even 
weekly, when, in the first hour of affliction or 
calamity, a few pounds forwarded at once, are 
likely to prove of far greater service than six 
times the sum, subsequently given, after the pain- 
ful routine of application, questioning, and de- 
liberative awarding. The profits of the above 
performance were put aside to form the nucleus of 
this Fund—augmented by Mr. A. Walter Ar- 
nold’s handsome donation of twenty-five guineas, 
and during the last two years upwards of thirty 
most distressing cases have been relieved by the 
| Fund, which is now nearly exhausted. As it now 
exists, the Fund is too modest in its organisation 
to interfere in the slightest degree with any of the 
present admirable institutions. Its distribution is 
in the hands of three gentlemen who take care to 
know intimately the circumstances of the ma- 
jority of cases coming before them. Everything 
is done quietly and unobtrusively, and no expense 
is incurred in the distribution. This Fund is not 
confined to London. During the last fortnight 
three most distressing cases have been relieved, 
two of them in the “ provinces.” 

The guardians of the Fund are gentlemen well 
| known in the literary and professional circles of 
London. It is desirable not to give their names, 
as it would subject them to innumerable private 
applications ; but, any donations or annual sub- 
scriptions, from a half-ecrown upwards, will be 
thankfully received and forwarded to them by 
Messrs. Hallett, Mackenzie, and Co., 10, Pall 
Mall East, S.W. ; or, Arthur Smith, Esq., Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly. 

The amateur actors belonging to a literary club, 
whose intention to perform one of Sheridan’s 
plays and a burlesque for the charitable purpose 
of relieving the widows of two of their former 
members, will come before the public on the 7th 
of March, at the Lyceum Theatre, not at the 
Haymarket as contemplated. The comedy will 
be the School for Scandal, the burlesque, written 
| for the occasion by all the most known burlesque 
| writers, will bear the name of the Forty Thieves, 
| The prices of admission will be much increased, 
| and we hear that Mr. Mitchell has taken the 
whole of the stalls for the oceasion, and that there 
will be some difficulty in obtaining admission, the 
places being so much in request. We can do no 
less than wish them every success in their chari- 
table object, arid, giving what publicity we can to 
the fact, advise our readers to go, if they wish to 
see a knot of rising authors, each of whom has 
in his particular walk of literature achieved for 
himself very honourable distinction. 











MUSIC. 
On Saturday the London Glee and Madrigal Union 
| gave one of their interesting soirées — more inter- 
esting than usual from the circumstance of the 
first part consisting entirely of selections from the 
| operatic compositions of the late Sir Henry Bishop, 
| which abound in some of the most exquisite speci- 
| mens of native music that ever have been written. 
Bishop was the great link between the old and 
modern schools of our own country, which, in 
spite of constant denial to the contrary, was dis- 
tinctive, and, in many respects, quite as excellent 
as those of Germany and of Italy. The fertility 
of his composition and the elegance of his melodies 





a marvel to those, who know how difficult it is to 
get up an inspiration so as to charm the ear, whilst 
the rules of method and form are not infringed. 
Without being the greatest of our national writers 
for the opera, Bishop certainly stands upon a very 
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high pedestal, and there he will remain the more 
firmly fixed, so long as this Musical Union pro- 
duce such specimens as they afforded on Saturday 
last. The second part of the concert consisted of 
most felicitous selections from the older masters, 
and tended to make the concert one of the most 
agreeable that has ever been given. 

On Monday the programme of the popular 
concerts, which are week by week being more and 
more popular, consisted of the following instrumen- 
tal selection :—Part 1. Quintet in G major—Spohr; 
sonata in A flat major—Weber. Part 2. Varia- 
tions on See the Conquering Hero comes, for 
pianoforte and violoncello—Beethoven ; Quintet 
(No.1). in A major—Mendelssohn. The ex- 
ponents were—Mrs. J. W. Davison (Arabella 
Goddard), M.M. Molique, Ries, Doyle, Schreurs, 
and Piatti— a sufficient guarantee for the excel- 
lence, finish, and ensemble of the execution. 'The 
solo portions of the concert were entrusted to 
Misses F. Rowland, 8. Cole, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who repeated Beethoven’s Adelaida by desire, with 
his usual excellence, the pianoforte accompani- 
ment being correctly rendered by Mrs. J. W. 
Davison, who, unfortunately, is much more ac- 
customed, as a soloist, to be accompanied than to 
accompany others, that she evidently thought Mr. 
Sims Reeves was the less important personage in 
the performance. The vocalisation of the two 
young ladies we have named was highly creditable 
to each of them. 





Malle. Parepa has appeared at the Royal 
English Opera this week in La Sonnambula, that 
opera having replaced Mr. H. Leslie’s Romance, 
which, notwithstanding its many agreeable quali- 
ties, has not been found to draw. That Mdlle. 
Parepa is rapidly gaining ground as an artiste, no 
one can doubt, who has heard her during the 
present season ; she is, however, at present scarcel 
equal to demands of the principal réle, whic 
carries with it recollections of Grisi, Lind, Viar- 
dot, Persiani, and many other celebrities past and 
present. Mr. H. Haigh sang with taste, but 
he is scarcely equal to the demands of the hero. 
Mr. Santley, however, is the best Count we have 
had the good fortune to hear for many seasons. 

Mr. Hullah essayed a very high flight on Wed- 
nesday evening at St. Martin’s Hall, when he pre- 
sented his audience with M. Gounod’s Grand 
Mass in G major, and Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony. The Mass has many excellent points, but 
itis more noisy than melodious, and crotchety 
than inspired. It is, however, perhaps scarcely fair 
to criticise this composition too severely, inasmuch 
as the performance of Wednesday evening, both 
of this work and the Beethoven Symphony, left 
everything to be desired. It was a scramble from 
beginning to end ; the instrumentalists, who were 
tolerably steady, being quite unable to keep the 
chorus in check, and Mr. Hullah himself being 
much too uncertain in his direction to secure an 
equally-balanced ensemble. If these works should 
be repeated, and improvement be induced, the 
concert of Wednesday can only be considered in 
the light of a rehearsal upon a grand scale. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


We referred last week to the Bill prepared and 
brought in by Sir G. C, Lewis and Mr. Clive, to 
provide for the consideration of an Ordinance 
which has been laid before Parliament in a Report 
of the Oxford University Commissioners. The 
society herein affected is St. John’s College, the only 
society which held out and resisted the attempts of 
the University Commission to change their constitu- 
tion. The University Act, 17 & 18 Vict. ¢.81, under 
which the University Commission was appointed, 
contained the following provisions, among others, 
“ that if the several Colleges omitted to make new 


Statutes, the Commissioners might frame Ordi- 
nances, but that if on consideration two-thirds of 
the governing body (that is, the Graduate Fel- 
ows) of any College, should, within’ two months 
from the date of such Ordinance, declare in 
writing under their hands and seal, that in their 





opinion, such ordinances and regulations would 
be prejudicial to the College as a place of learn- 
ing and education, then the said ordinance should 
not take effect.” A difference appears to have 
arisen between St. John’s College and the Com- 
missioners early in the proceedings. The Col- 
leges, not unwilling to make such changes as they 
saw to be necessary, as, for instance, in the matter 
of the succession of Scholars to Fellowships, sent 
a revised copy of their Statutes to the Commis- 
sioners, who, not approving of what in their 
opinion did not go far enough, and wishing to 
introduce a system of half-severance of the con- 
nection between the College and Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, similar to that which they have suc- 
ceeded in carrying into effect with regard to 
Westminster and Christ Church, and to Win- 
chester and New College, prepared an ordinance 
embodying their views, which, however, was 
rejected by the signatures of more than two- 
thirds of the body of Graduate Fellows, The 
object of the proposed Bill is to procure the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of the Privy Council 
to consider the difference between St. John’s Col- 
lege and the now defunct Commission, with re- 
gard to the rejected ordinance, which ordinance, 
if approved by the said Committee, shall take 
effect and become a Statute of the College. The 
Bill was opposed on its first reading, by Lord 
Robert Cecil, on the ground that the passing of 
such a Bill would be tantamount to a violation of 
the terms of the Act of Parliament, of the agree- 
ment between the Government and the betes 
which was that two-thirds of any governing body 
might reject any ordinance proposed to them, but 
that in case of such rejection that the ordinance 
so rejected be embodied in a report to be trans- 
mitted to one of Her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, and laid before the two Houses of 
Parliament. He contended that St. John’s Col- 
lege had carried out the provisions of the Act, and 
that the passing of Sir G. C. Lewis’s Bill, because 
that society had availed themselves of the legal 
permission given them to keep their constitution 


unchanged, would amount to a violation of con- 
tract. 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
a Sey 


MeetiInc or Convocation.—The two Houses 
of Convocation for the province of Canterbury re- 
assembled on Tuesday; on which day, in the 
Upper House, among the questions discussed were 
the expediency of altering the twenty-ninth canon, 
which prohibits parents from standing sponsors 
for their children at baptism, and the necessity of 
great carefulness on the part of the Bishopsewith 
regard to the character and antecedents of those 
whom they admitted into Holy Orders: in the 
Lower House, nothing of importance took place. 
On Wednesday the Lower House met again, the 
chief subject of their consideration being the report 
of the committee upon special services, to which 
we have already adverted in a previous number. 
On the same day Archdeacon Bickersteth gave 
notice of a motion, to the effect that the House 
considered any attempt to revise the Liturgy at 
the present time to be inexpedient. The notice 
was received with evident signs of approval. 

Tue TRIAL or THE Bishop or BrecHin.— 
The synod of the Bishops of the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church re-assembled on Tuesday in last 
week in George Street Hall, Edinburgh, to pro- 
ceed with the trial of the Right Reverend Dr. 
Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, upon the presentment 
made against him by the Rev. W. Henderson, 
Incumbent of Arbroath, in the diocese of Brechin. 
All the Seotch Bishops were present without ex- 
ception. The Bishop’s defence occupied two 
days; and Mr. Henderson’s reply three hours and 
a half of a third day. Ultimately the Court ad- 
journed till Wednesday, the 14th of March next; 
the Bishop being required to send in his rejoinder 
on or before the 23rd inst. The charge brought 
against the Bishop is, as our readers are aware, 
that of holding unorthodox views with regard to 
the Eucharist, 








CoNsECRATION OF St, BARTHOLOMEW’s, 
Gray’s Inn Roav.—This church was at last 
consecrated on oo last by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, in the presence of a large number of the local 
clergy. The structure is an old one, and was at 
one time known the name of Providence 
Chapel, under the + Be of the celebrated Wil- 
liam Huntingdon, 8.8. gag Saved), as he 
delighted to call himself. It afterwards passed 
into the hands of the late Rev. Thomas Mortimer, 
a well-known popular preacher, who was the first 
to conceive the notion of converting the chapel 
into a parochial church for a portion of the in- 
habitants of the vast parish of St. Pancras. This 
idea is at last happily fulfilled. The present in- 
cumbent, the Rev. i. Garbett, after making the 
most persevering efforts for the last ten years, has 
now succeeded in carrying out Mr. Mortimer’s 
design. The freehold of the pro has been 
given by the munificence of Lord Calthorpe. 

Tue PorE AND THE London Roman Ca- 
THOLIcs.—On Sunday last, an encyclical letter 
from the Pope was read publicly at high mass in 
the Roman Catholic places of worship in and near 
London, in which his Holiness expressed his 
thanks for the sympathy evinced for him by the 
faithful in England, and his earnest desire for 
their continued support in the iam men struggle. 
He assured them that he is y, if need be, ta 
die in defence of the rights of the Church and 
the See of St. Peter. 

REticiovs Services In THEATRES.— Viscount 
Dungannon has postponed the motion of which 
he had given notice, relative to what he deemed 
the po pe gs holding religious services in 
theatres, till Friday next, when he trusts that 
there will be the fullest diseussion upon a subject 
of so much serious importance to the interests of 
true religion and the establishment of the Church 
in this country. 

Tue Maynooth Grant.—On Tuesday last 
Mr. Spooner brought forward his annual motion 
for the withdrawal of the grant to the Roman 
Catholie College of Maynooth. There were 
upwards of 300 members present. A division 
having taken place, the motion was rejected by a 
majority of 58. 

PRAYER ON ENTERING CuurcH.—A corre- 
spondent of the Record suggests that good may be 
done by circulating printed forms of short rayers 
for use on entering Church. “ They might, he 
says, “ be made of such a size and shape as to be 
convenient for inserting in hats, &c., and I think 
this would be desirable,” 

Tae Sacrep Drama 1x WaLes.—Under this 
heading, Mr. William Jowett, of Swansea, informs 
the British Standard that a dramatic performance 
had taken place in that town, presided over by 
an Independent minister, entitled “ Joseph and 
his Brethren.” The characters were dressed in 
Oriental costume, that is, in white calico, with 
other colours for some of the principal characters, 
such as Joseph, who could be clothed in “many 
eolours.” The whole was in the Welsh > 
and the performers were members of different 
chapels, The proceeds were to be devoted to the 
building of a temperance hall. 

DEATH oF THE Bisnop or RocuEesTER.We 
are grieved to have to record the death of this 
venerable prelate, the father, in point of tenure of 
the episcopal dignity, of the English bench of 
Bishops. Dr. George Murray was born in 1784; 
he was the second son of Lord G Muttay, 
Bishop of St. David’s, second son of the third 
Duke of Atholl. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was sometime Student of 
that college. In 1814 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, and endeared himself much to 
the inhabitants of the Isle of Man by the kindli- 
ness ition which marked his charac- 
ter throughout the whole of his life. In 1827 
he became Bishop of Rochester, which was 
then but a small diocese, comprising only 
that part of Kent which, together with the whole 
of the coufities of Essex and Hertfordshire, is 
still under the jurisdiction of the same see. 
Bishop of Rochester was @ sound 
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Churchman of the old school, and kept always 
equally aloof from either extreme party; he loved 
the “old ways,’ and honestly and faithfully 
“walked in them.” Dr. Murray had experienced, 
during the last six years of his life, many very 
severe domestic afflictions, sufficient to have 
broken down a younger and a stronger man than 
he. He had, moreover, had several severe attacks 
of illness, and under the last has succumbed, at 
the age of 76. He died at his residence in Chester 
Square on Thursday evening. The clergy of the 
unwieldy diocese of Rochester will deeply feel 
the death of their respected Bishop; and we our- 
selves know from experience, that the poor in the | 
neighbourhood of Danbury Palace will not easily 
forget the kind, unassuming, and venerable friend 
whom they have lost. . Murray married, 
in 1811, Lady Sarah Hay Drummond, second 
daughter of Robert, ninth Earl of Kinnoul, and | 
leaves behind him a large family of children and 
grandchildren, It is a curious, and may be to 
some an interesting thing, to mention that we once 
saw, in a small but well-conducted periodical 
called the Church Warder, a pedigree of his | 
*Apostolical Succession,” drawn up by a clergy- 
man who had received orders at the hands of the | 
Bishop of Rochester. From this table it appears 
that the clergyman was descended, through Dr. 
Murray, among others, from Archbishops Potter, 
Sancroft, Laud, Whitgift, Grindal, Parker, and 
Cranmer, between whom and himself there were 
twenty episcopal generations. The deceased 
prelate was the 95th Bishop of Rochester, which 
see was founded .p. 604, 

















MISCELLANEA, 
—f$—— 


Discovery oF ANTIQUITIES.—A very interest- 
ing sepulchral construction has been laid open at 
Bekesbourne in Kent, during the recent rail- 
way operations, and, fortunately, Mr. John Brent, 
of Canterbury, was at hand to make notes of 
the discovery before the remains were. destroyed. 
It consisted of a deep quadrangular pit, planked 
round with strong oaken boards in a very com- 
pact and skilful manner. In this enclosure were 
deposited several urns and other earthen vessels, 
which have been secured, it is said, for the Can- 
terbury Museum. The only other instance of 
this peculiar mode of burial to which we can 
refer is that recorded in Mr. Roach Smith’s 
“ Tilustrations of Roman London,” as having been 
found in making excavations for Moorgate Street. 
This contained, besides a quantity of fictile 
vessels, the handle of a si an iron hook (like 
a boat-hook), and a coin of Allectus. 


Mr. Srurceon 1n Parts, — Mr, Spurgeon has 
been preaching in Paris, in the American chapel 


~ and in the Church of the Oratoire, in the Rue de 


Rivoli. One of our correspondents attended the 
sermon at the church last named, on Wednesday 
evening the 8th instant, and describes the “ re- 
verend” gentleman’s discourse as an extraordinary 
piece of acting, most eloquent in some parts, and 
simply absurd in others, failing to produce the 
slightest effect on the sympathies of the congre- 
nee and wanting the success even of a dramatic 
personation. Before the sermon Mr. Spurgeon 
ore a part of the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
propos of the passage “ give us this day our dail 
bread,” said, “that the having our bread daily 
was a matter of much importance, for,” he ex- 
«claimed, confidently, “the children of God don’t 
. bread by the month, they get it from 
d to mouth, daily, day by day, a fresh batch 
every day red hot from the Oven of Providence ! 
If it were not so, it would be musty and unwhole- 
some!” Again, the preacher advocated the im- 
portance of incessant prayer, of importunity in 
prayer, and illustrated his argument by an account 
recent experiments which have been made on 
& vessel cased with iron, at which ordinary cannon 
balls were fired frequently and ineffectually, till at 
last, said the “clergyman,” some one thought of 
enclosing molten iron inside iron cases, red hot 


balls in fact, which were propelled at the ship. 
and soon riddled and sunk her. So was it, 
he said, in respect of prayer. “ You must fire 
your prayers red hot at God, or they will miss their 
mark!” Is this blasphemy? During his sermon | 
Mr. Spurgeon had a fling at Mr. Mansel, de- | 
nounced all philosophic teaching as useless in | 
comparison with earnest prayer, spoke of his own 
distinct recollection of his feelings when first he 
stood in the presence of God, assured his hearers 
that “if they could only get as far as he had 
done, they would be accepted,” and wound up 
with a prophecy (admitting, however, that he 
was no prophet,) that we should “soon see 
the whole canonical service shattered into a 
thousand atoms!” The church was full, but very 
many of the congregation left before this extra- 
ordinary sermon was concluded. Upon the whole 
then, adds our correspondent, “I should imagine 
Mr. Spurgeon’s efforts were not so great a success 
with the English residents in Paris, as are those of 
the renowned seller of lead pencils, Mons, Mangin. 
Is Mr. Spurgeon as great a charlatan as Mons. 
Mangin? Mangin’s pencils are excellent, and 
his eloquence and impudence most remarkable. 
Spurgeon’s sermon was equally confident, equally 





Feb. 10th, 1860. 


Yescompe v. LAnpor.— We publish without 
comment the following letters which have been 
forwarded tous. Had they been produced at the 
trial, the result might have been different : 


“ Ellestone House. 

“ My kind, my noble Friend! Rejoice and be glad: the 
lost sheep is found and brought back to the fold, The veil 
is removed, and I now see things in their true light. No 
longer will I hold intercourse with the ungodly, or walk in 
the path of sinners; but I will indeed forsake that which is 
evil, and cleave to that which is good. Never again do I 
wish to renew an acquaintance with one whom I have loved 
with so much fervency. Yet from me no reproach against 
her shall ever be heard, no word of unkindness ever be 
spoken. ‘To-day, for the first time, I have read a letter 
written to me by you on the 20th of May. My dear uncle did 
not give it me at the time: my health not being in a fit state 
to bear the least excitement, he thought it more judicious to 
retain it until I was able to readit calmly. This is the reason 
that I did not answer it atthe time. Your love for me has 
been genuine; your friendship real. There have been times 
when my affection for one, whose name | will never mention, 
has prevailed against my judgment. So it was when I wrote 
my last letter from Bath. ‘The subject I need not recal; you 
must indeed well remember it. 1 do most sincerely hope 
that you will forgive me for having written to you in a man- 
ner you solittledeserved. My love for her, as you well know, 

en unselfish, and, if I thought for one moment that you 
would listen to a request from one who has shown herself so 
unworthy of any kindness from your hand, I would implore 
you most earnestly, for the sake of her five young children, to 
stop any further proceedings of yours against her. She will 
indeed be sufficiently fpunished by the remorse which comes 
too late. Let me beg of you, my dear Mr. Landor, not to 
take my request as an unwarrantable liberty. I shall never 
see her again: and I should not have dared to venture my 
request, if 1 had not remembered that you once told me I 
might ask you any favour, and it should be granted. Many 
have I asked, and always found this to be the case. Pray, 
let me hope that my last may be added to the number, 
I cannot send this letter without expressing to you how fully 
I appreciate, not only your kindness, but also the tender care 
and avs which I have throughout this late trial experienced 
from my beloved parents. I have deeply wronged and injured 
them. But I trust that, if we all meet again at 20, Green 
Park, you will see how earnestly I wish to obliterate the past 
from their minds b he conduct for the future. My healih, 
under the kind rote f skilful treatment of my dear uncle and 
aunt, who do everything in their eee to render my visit to 
them most — is, I am happy to say, progressing 
favourably. I am now going out for a drive, and must con- 
clude with every kind and heartfelt wish for your health and 
happiness, and again thanking you for all your past kind- 
nesses, as also for the present, 

“ Believe me to remain, my dear Mr, Landor’s affectionate, 
truly attached, though repentant, 


* June 6th.” 


“ Green Park, Bath, Saturday, May 30, 1857. 

“ Dear Sir,—I addressed two letters to the Rev. Morris 
Yescombe, requesting him to give me the information, if 
possible, what my daughter had done with the 100/., given to 
my daughter, as a new year’s gift, or otherwise to relieve my 
daughter from the obligation of her promise made to Mrs. 
Ye be ; bg *e hter having stated that she was bound, 
in secrecy to Mrs. "Yescombe, not to divulge the manner in 
which she disposed of it. 

“ The Rev. Mr. Yescombe never even replied to either of 
my letters ; but, on the evening of Saturday, May 23rd, I 
received a letter from his wife, commencing thus : 

“* As your queries concern me, not my husband, I answer 
them as follows:—As regards the hundred pounds, I never 
laid my eyes on it ; neither did I read any note or letter con- 
taining such an enclosure. 1 know where a TRIFLING sum 
was deposited ; but until your daughter sends me a note, 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF, authorising me so to do, | saaLL Nor 


DIVULGE IT.’ 
“ Since I called in Rivers Street, I have been engaged both 
y been 


day and night in oe to discover how this mone 
spent (and I am still pursuing my inquiries), well aware that 


“ GBRALDINE. 

















eloquent, but perhaps less remunerative.”— Paris, | 





I had paid all my dear child’s bills up to the very day she left 
us to join my family at Cheltenham, although, in consequence 
of the very delicate state of her health, { have not pressed 
matters to the greatest extremity, yet, thank God, I have so 
far succeeded in obtaining the confidence of the dear child, 
as to have received her confession, by ruts morning’s post, 
that she gave fifty pounds of it to Mrs. Yescombe, to help 
pay Mr, Slack’s bill for the trial Yescombe versus Roche. 

“ I dare not trust myself to speak at the present moment 
of my feelings towards these parties, and | am too much 
agitated to write more than the assurance that, at the time 
my innocent child was imposed upon, she was only sixteen 
years of age, and is at this moment very, very ill. 

“ | have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“T, C, Hoopgr, 
“ To W. S. Landor, Esq.” 








DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRI- 


CAN PORT,SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 

YT LLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Wiwe iw Case forwarded free to any railway station in England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, 
per dozen. od 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





CHRIST CHURCH HOUSE, 97, 8ST. ALDATES, 


W WEAVER RINGROVE respectfully so0- 
e licits an inspection of his new assortment of gentlemen's 


mercery. 
Tailoring in all its branches. 
Shirt-raaking in every variety of style. 
Best London and Paris hats. 


& G. SHRIMPTON, BOOK and PRINT- 
SELLERS, 23, and 24, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


T. & G. 8. beg to Announce they have just published the under- 
mentioned beautiful Series of PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS, exe- 
cu by Messrs. DOLAMORE & BULLOCK, of Regent Street, 
London, Photographers to Her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 


Series No. I. — Consisting of Fifty of the Principal Views in the 
Caley and City, size of plate 15 in. by 12in. Price 10s. 6c, 
each. 


Senies No. II. — Size of plate, 10 in. by 8 in. 5s. each. 


Serres No. T1I.—Is a Collection of nearly $00 Steréostople Views, 

embracing every point of Interest, and exhibiting every portion of 

by College and Hall in detail, and the Public Buil 3 of the 
ity. 





T. & G.S. take this opportunity of ey | that they have 
made arrangements with Messrs. Dotamone & Butiocx to visit 
Oxford every Term for the purpose of taking Portraits, and they 
can with confidence assure t hose Friends who may patronise them, 
they may depend on a likeness in the highest style of the Art. 


Specimens may be seen and charges ascertained, at their new 
Puorocrapuic Srvupro, 23, and 24, Broad Street, Oxford. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tus Lancer Srares, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


It is respectfully announced that to any application by letter, 
Brown and Porson forward the address ie any village or town in 
the Three Kingdoms) of Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply their 
Corn Flour at the usual price. Where - similar article is substi- 
tuted or forced into sale upon pretence of being “the same thing," 
or “‘ as good as Baowyx and Porson's,” if the name, address and 
designation are kindly communicated such confidence will be greatly 


appreciated. 
BROWN and POLSON, 


Manufacturers to HerMajesty the Queen: 
Paisley, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 

though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, to 

be flatly free from acidity and yer rior to recent impor- 

tai a Me ne pay Comes. a on bottles, ti ie ioe or 
secure in a case for the country, 35s. — 

& Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. ‘To be obtained only at 

their Distillery. 





ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the - 
Amontillado character, 38s. per dozen, Cash. We receive a 
regular and direct shipment of this fine Wine. 


HENRY BRETT & Co., Im rs, 
Old Furnival’s bustier: Holborn, EC. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH 
MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLE- 
ME, and FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 


ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel- 


low spirit ...+4« bes crseves wee cdehesieccdsoces . «+ 15s. per gallon 
The PRINCE'S USQUEBAUGH, a much-admired 
and delicious Spirit... .c.scccetecccesesaceresecees 188. ” 


DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .. 20s. © 


Tw of either of the above sent to apy part, or sample 
forwaedod for if stamps. ie " 
5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 


¢ stock is extensive end complete, affording a choice suited to | 


the taste and means of every purchaser. 


Prices :— 
a Transparent Ivory— 

Per doz. as Per ge. s. d. Per pair s.d. 
Table knives,...33 6) Dessert “e 28 0} Carvers........4+ 110 
t ditt 
Table knives... .29 0] pre GO... 23 0| Carvers .....++++6 90 
ne dit: 

Table knives....23 0| Duante so bneadee 18 0| Carvers.........+ 76 
ood d 
Table knives....16 0| Dessert do. .....- ve12 0] Carvers .......04 56 
Kitehen— 
pars knives....10 0] Dessert do. ...... 8 0| Carvers.......... 26 


ies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished workman- 
ohn and in choice variety. Scissors in handsome cases adapted for 
presents. 


Penknives and every deseri 
Deane’s Monument Razor 
and is a plain, thoroughly good Oid Englis' 


ion of pocket cutlery. 


Razor. Price 2s.6d. 





OMESTIC BATHS.—A very large variety 

of § ee BATHS of 44 most pens Ley ee a 

also, vapour, hi Disnate spongin, pureery ap every descrip- 

tion’ of Baths for domest eote mae Ben E'S BATHS are dis- 

tinguished for their superior finish, Kona of material, and great 

durability; while ws. prices are on that low scale for which their 

establishment has so long been celebrated. 

For Tilustrations a and Prices see their Pamphlet on “ Baths and 

Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on application, 





RAWING-ROOM STOVES.—A large and 
handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing 
or Dining-room, embracing all the newest designs. Drang & Co. 
have applied hg these and other classes of Register Stoves, Patented 
Improvements. he ion of Fuel, for which 
the highest Testimonials have been given, 

Hot Air Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with ascend- 
ing or descending flues, suitable for Churches, Public Buildings, 
Halls, Shops, &c, 








Sin & FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 


and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of these Cheap, 
= 1, and elegant Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean 


Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks:— 





Table Forks .,........ sees Per doz. 38s, Sie, 
Table Spoons...... ~ 40s. 33s. 

wt Forks .... ° * 208. 23s. 
eg a Siiced * - -_ 


OPENING TO THE MONU MENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 
*** Send for Deane's Furnishing List, Free on Sng a 








~ RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


i otaly MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


RUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is reeom- 
ante for thefollowing peculiarities and advantages :—I\st, facility 


,it ma be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“We do not hesitate to give to this igen: our unqualified ap- 
vise the use of it to all those who 
of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort n from auy yor apostaine or truss as 
from that which we oon the highest mn in thus recom- 





mending." —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the ae Soy mea eg gS — William 
Ferguson, Esq., 7 in King 8 College, 
Surgeon to the Kir uthrie, pon my 


"s Coll = bag 90 cepa ae 


Sureeen tothe Royal Westminster phthalmic Tiggita: W. Bow- 


n, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Rargeon to King's College, en 
T. “Callaway, mits ‘Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’ 8 Hospital ; W : 
Cou urgeon to nai Magdalen Hospital ; ‘IT. Blizard 
Curling, E F.R.S., & thet to the London Hogpltal W.d. 
yee bea, “in C «<* se othe Metropolitan Police Force ; 


cen 8 rince Albert ; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R. 8; 5 ames Luke, p Bom to the ‘London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F Fit. S.,and many others. 


A descriptive circular may be had by, iy: and the Truss (which 
oan fail to fit) can be forwarded by on sending the cireum- 
ference of the body two inches baow the hs to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s.,21s., 268, 6d., and 31, 6:2. Fostawe, le. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428. +, and 52s.6d. Postage, is. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428, and 52s, 6d. Postage, is. 10d. 


PP nom orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 








LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
The material of which these are made is recom: mended by 
aculty as being peonlieriy Eh LASTIC a -— COMPRESSIBLE, pa 
the best forention 2 for givin a in eat 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING UT the LEGS. VAR 
VEINS, SPRAINS, ec on Tike. dn cella « ste tertreand ine tne 
78. 6d. to \6s. each ; postage 6d. © Re poten 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 298, PICCADILLY; 
LONDON. 
Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 
designed 





s been 150 pare before the public, | 


| the policy. 





fect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- | 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Tue Hon. FRANCIS 


SCOTT, Cuatrman. 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTISS, Esq., Depury-Caarrman, 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — Parties desirous of 


rticipating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all policies 
| effected prior to the 3ist December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 


e have 
per annum on the sums as- 


y 2 per cent, 
sured, or from 30 to 100 per cent, on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the'ris risk of copartnership, as is 


the case in mutual societies. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, three following cases are put forth as examples : — 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added, Amount payable up to Dec. 1861. 
J £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 15s. 139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale com 
the policy when death arises ; in addition to which eovantngt. one half of the premiums may, if desire: 
being advanced by the company without security or deposit of 


years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other hal! 


ible with — for the payment of 
for the term of five 


The Assets of the Company, at 3\st December, 1858, exclusive of the large subscribed Capital, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d., 
all of which has been invested in Government and other approved securities. 





No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 








SPECIAL WOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGEN - 
CIES, ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCH 1860, 
WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS' ADDITIONS AT THE 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AT Isr MARCH, 1865. 





COTTISH EQUITABLE pare ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIET 

me Orricr :—26, Sr. eter rm EDINBURGH. 

e profits ip oy eA a three years, D mn a og Ave to 
the a of the "Phe tas ision took place at Ist 
March, 1859, and from the a the ieadlie of “ ts pions 1 the following 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Ponicy ron £1000, parry Ist Marcu, 1832, 

I increased to £1651 9s. 5d. Supposing the the Assured 
at the date of entry to have been 40, these Adan Bae 4 be sur- 
pon a to the Society for a present payment of £363 17s. 8d., or 

surrender would not only redeem Hihe entire —- ‘on ‘the 
Pol icy, but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s., 
and, in both eases, the Policy would receive future trlenalal addi- 
tions. 
THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO . #5,272,367 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE. . « « £187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED A ae (arising solely from the 

Contributions of Members ~ 21,194,657 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, mane. 
LONDON OFF: — 26, pOuLTS 
RCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Se 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


1 gait! GHLOTT ao most respectfully to 


he C lastic Institutions, and th 
te geueesity that, by a or application of his unri rivall ed 
Mach teel Pe aceordance with the 





achinery for making ns, and, in 
po yp or of the times, he has introduced a wew serizs of his 
useful uctions, which for exceLLENcE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, mane uy price, he believes will in- 
Fach Pen bene thet this tee of quali 
ach Pen bears the iaprese o Flatow oss pended of quality; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, contain: taining ton 
gross each, with label Gatti, and the fac-simile of his signature 
At the aggaest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of differen’ pSeees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and b: points, suitable for 
the s Kinds of Writing taught in Schoo 

8ol seller at other respectable 
Dealers in Stee ead Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
ied at the Works, s, Graham Street ; ; 96, New Street, Birming- 





No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is i the sonly 


tarch used in her Majesty 's Taundry, and as mprin- 

pled ies are now making and offering for ale « an imitation of 
the G — Starch, we Japon cau ‘all our 10 be 
Pe ba the word GL. LD is on 





cach packet, to copy which je felon 
‘WOTHERSPOON & CO., enannow and LONDON. 


BONUS DIVISION. 


—0-—. 


LOBE TNSDR ARCS, ata AND 
CHARING CROSS, LON: 


Esrapuisnep 1903, 


—o-— 
Capital ONE MILLION, All paid-up and Invested. 
pate 


The foll are examples of the PROFITS accruin; Roo 
GLOBE PARTICIPA G@ LIFE ue onder 
BONUS declared as at 3ist December, 1: 











| Original re 0 FRB cn mal 
Age at 

Date of Sum yo ne 1 | Yours || By Addi-| By * 
Policy. | Insured. | Premium. in force. ||" tion to mene! fi 
| Policy. | Cash. 

|25Years.| 21000 | £21 9 2 | 6Years.| 272 £7 17 
35 1000 | 2616 y 72 32 1b 
40), 1000 3215 0/6 }, 72 35 7 
|50 jy woo | 12 6|6 % || 7 a2 9 











(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in —— 
The above Pate rY pre per 4 added to the Poli 
Reversionary mal ie ONE POUND OUR 
SHILLINGS PER cher. i Pet UM on the Sum Insured 
for each of the mplate of the Policy: —or, If taken as an 
IMMEDIATE C CASH P. AYMENT is, at most ages, bly 
more than ONE YEAR'S PREMIUM. 
The Bonus Periods are FIVE years, ant See Pe: 
miums, herr With or Without Pron 
E, ANNUITY, euripwriaahe: 49 ony REVER- 
StONARY B BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 
Secretary. 
*** No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 
3 NO ExTSA PR 
upwards, of ie. xe a ~3 


bat arr Conon‘ the Crate ied Kingdom. 
prize “MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION, 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 





SCENTLESS. 
In cases, free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. epemales 
ee 72, Hatton Garden, London, E: 


Langdale's preparations are, to our min mi ails extra- 
Pr... ary oa ogg of modern che mistry.”—. h ted Lonion 
News, July 19,1851. 
A long and interesting. rton the products of E. F 
Sclentine Commission from thi itor ee 
The Lancet fete din that cng rong doa Soom ab Beaver of 
1867. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Post free for Two Stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY 
Entity NEW THEORY of CU CURING DIS 


pi Mealy 
Fray teapot ete SRSA Laue 
DIES, with the adjuncts of bo pong it not rithh Ens 
generally known, even b; 


of an 








kno the 
epee me meee aaa 
ivy he they ’ WAC. 
Boi as er ie Hendon, WC 





Printed by Geones Axpazw Srorriswoonr, of No. 10, Little Mew Sieg a Spe of of St, Bride, in the city of London 


same precinct and city. February 18, 1860, 


sad aba br Jasin Wrussan Jeune ofthe oft, Mo. $i Bouvere Birt Fleet 
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